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“... Our ways of operating 


will change and each of us must 
remain open-minded.” 
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First mobile dial exchange 
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First operator toll dialing 

First subscriber toll dialing 

First IMTS mobile service 

First 911 Emergency number 
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Comments By Ken Clinefelter 


Youcan’t bearoundLT&T very long 
without hearing of the Inde- 
pendent Telephone Pioneers Asso- 
ciation. The organization has a way 
of making itself visible. 

To qualify for membership in the 
Pioneers, you must have at least 15 
years of service in the telephone 
industry or a related business. 
LT&Ters join the Frank H. Woods 
Pioneer chapter, which is named 
after the founder of LT&T. The 
chapter also includes members who 
have worked for other telephone 
companies in this area. 

The Pioneers are a fun-loving 
bunch of people who have several 
social get-togethers each year, but 
who also take on some benevolent 
projects. 

The Woods chapter has given 
away dozens of “beeper” balls to 
schools and organizations who work 
with the blind. The ball is a regula- 
tion softball or kittenball which has 
a sound-emitting device built into it. 
Blind or visually handicapped per- 
sons can locate the ball by the 
“beep.” Use of the toy gives blind 
children confidence as well as a rec- 
reational opportunity. 

You can’t buy one of these balls. 
Some people have tried to do so, but 
Dick Bauer, president of the Woods 
Chapter, always explains that the 
Pioneers give them away and the 
group stands ready to give them in 
reasonable quantities to any organ- 
ization which has a genuine need for 
them. 

Pioneers have also given away 
several “blinking bears” for use in 
teaching handicapped children. The 
bears encourage youngsters with 
speech defects to talk correctly. The 
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louder and more distinctly the chil- 
dren (or adults for that matter) 
speak, the brighter and more decid- 
edly the bear’s eyes blink. 

The animal is a modified toy 
which has a transmitter, appro- 
priate electronics and light bulbs in 
the eyes to give the blinking re- 
sponse. Both the bear and the ball 
have built-in rechargeable batteries 
and come complete with a charger. 
The Pioneers also provide repair 
service for the bear and the ball. 

These things aren’t cheap. So the 
Pioneers raise money ina variety of 
ways to pay for them and other 
projects. 

The Pioneers have been offering a 
number of items for sale. Not all of 
them may be on hand at the mo- 
ment, but they can be ordered. They 
include a transistor radio shaped like 
a candlestick phone and offered in 
black, red or white; ball caps in 
either blue or white, complete with 
LT&T logo on the front; and cook 
books. The Pioneers also hold food 
sales and flea markets, and prior to 
Christmas offered fruit cakes for 
sale. 

It’s a fun organization and a good 
organization. If you have 15 years of 
telephone service you can become a 
Pioneer. Membership chairman is 
Margaret Small, Room 807, 15th 
& M. 
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It is usually appropriate at the begin- 
ning of a new year to look back at 
past accomplishments and to antici- 
pate the future. Ours is anindustry, 
however, that is affected almost 
daily by new technology with all the 
challenges that implies. During an 
interview for LTT, Executive Vice 
President James Geist addressed 
some of those challenges. The inter- 
view begins on page 4. 
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Where We've Been, 
Where We're Going 


Executive Vice President James Geist talks 
with interviewer Dee Schlautman. 


... an interview with 
Executive Vice President 
James Geist. 


by Dee Schlautman 


LTT interviewed James E. Geist, Ex- 
ecutive Vice President of the Com- 
pany since 1976 and a telephone 
veteran of over 32 years, for his 
views on current issues facing 
LT&T and the telephone industry. 
Geist was recently elected First Vice 
President of the United States In- 
dependent Telephone Association, 
representing the interests of the 
nation’s independent telephone 
companies. He is slated to assume 
the presidency of that organization 
in October 1980. His thoughts 
follow. ... 


LTT: What steps have been taken in 1979 
toward providing better service for our 
customers? 
Geist: In one very important pro- 
gram, we are aggressively pursuing 
our program of converting our ex- 
changes to one- and four-party ser- 
vice for rural residents. With the 11 
exchanges that will be converted in 
1979, we'll have a total of 77 with 
either full or partial one- and four- 
party service. We’ve committed 
ourselves to finishing the job in all of 
our 137 exchanges by 1983, so we 
still have quite a task ahead of us, 
but we’re working diligently as a 
Company to meet our commitment. 
In other areas, we are realizing 
improved service with the installa- 
tion of the #3 EAX digital toll switch, 
which has been in complete service 
since January this year, and serves 
many LT&T customers every day 
with very quick and reliable long 
distance switching. Still another 
project scheduled for completion 
this year is the “CARS” system. 
CARS means Centralized Auto- 
mated Record System. This system 
should greatly streamline some 
areas of our operations. Among 
other things, when an order is taken 
from a customer, information will 
be entered at once into a centralized 
source, so time will be saved with 
the information not having to filter 
through various departments. Use 


of this new computerized system 
should accelerate our installation 
process on telephone orders. 

We are continuing our conversion 
to modular jacks. This conversion 
represents a considerable conve- 
nience for customers since they can 
now pick up telephones at one of our 
Phone Centers and take them home 
and plug them in, thereby saving $8 
or more on installation charges. The 
Phone Centers are designed with 
our customers in mind. They’re con- 
venient, pleasant places to do 
telephone business and we hope our 
customers will look upon them as 
places for full service. 

These programs and projects are 
among our major accomplishments 
toward improving service to our 
customers in 1979. But even with 
technological improvements, the 
quality of our employees and their 
dedication to good service is still 
paramount. Instances of sub-par 
service we do see, often result from 
an employee failing to pick up on 
some key the customer gives us 
which should create a sense of 
urgency in solving that particular 
problem. What might appear to bea 
normal occurrence to us is often a 
major problem for our customer. 
The level of technology we provide 
then, is important, but we must also 
provide the service the customer 
requires to make the whole system 
work. 


LTT: The Phone Centers are an offshoot of a 
new trend in the telephone industry—com- 
petition. What will be the thrust of our 
overall approach to competition? 

Geist: The Phone Centers and the 
transition to modular telephone 
equipment is a key part of the action 
we’ve taken in a new atmosphere of 
competition that’s been introduced 
in our industry. Now the customer 
has the option to buy a telephone 
from us in the same way he would 
buy one from a retail outlet, or he 
can stay with the traditional method 
of us supplying and maintaining the 


telephone for a monthly rental fee. 

It’s important to remember that 
first and foremost our greatest 
product is service. How good that 
service is will be a prime factor in 
our competing effectively. We will 
sell telephones, although there’s 
some evidence now that the public 
may not be quite ready to own their 
own telephones. The customer may 
be more interested in buying a tele- 
phone if it’s a particular model he 
especially wants, or perhaps for a 
gift. 

In the area of business communi- 
cations, we've had a lot of activity. 
Various interconnect firms have 
contacted and been contacted by 
some of our business customers. 
We’ve come out on topin most cases 
and in many cases have received 
commendations from_ businesses 
that the presentations we give of the 
services we offer are most convin- 
cing. We’re proud of our record of 
keeping business customers from 
going to competitors, and that 
reflects on the good work from our 
marketing area and on our ability to 
provide good service to customers. 


My own feeling is that competi- 
tion in the telephone business is not 
in the public interest. However if we 
have competition, inherently there 
should be less regulation for us and, 
in some areas, no regulation at all. 
This would give us an opportunity 
to enter non-regulated markets. As 
an example, in November 1978, the 
Lincoln Telephone Service and Sup- 
ply Company was organized as a 
subsidiary of LT&T. This company 
has entered into several distributor 
agreements with various manufac- 
turers of telephone equipment and 
products. Our subsidiary realizes 
additional revenues by selling these 
materials and equipment to other 
operating telephone companies, as 
well as toLT&T, at the same price or 
less than they would cost elsewhere. 
The “service” part of the subsid- 
larys name was included to open 
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“... first and foremost our greatest 
product is service.” 
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“We're finding ways to meet com- 
petition head-on and will continue 
to do so in the weeks and months to 
come.” 


some options for the Company in 
the future, such as consulting ser- 
vices. 

We have a new warehouse in the 
27th & Superior area in Lincoln and 
more room for telephone equip- 
ment, so that opens the door for 
more distributor agreements. That 
can only benefit our company and 
our customers. 

We're finding ways to meet this 
competition head-on, and will con- 
tinue to do so in the weeks and 
months to come. Competition does- 
n’t mean that our Company or any 
other telephone company is going to 
dry up and blow away. It does mean 
that our ways of operating will 
change and that each of us must 
remain open-minded. It’s going to be 
a real challenge but I’m confident 
we'll manage these changes and 
come out that much stronger. 


LIT: What is the Company's current 
stance in providing service to Microwave 
Communications Incorporated, the special- 
ized common carrier that has set up long 
distance service to and from Lincoln? 

Geist: On July 11, 1979, we received 
an order from the Federal Com- 
munications Commission ordering 
us to connect MCI with facilities 
they needed to extend their long 
distance service to Lincoln from 
Omaha. We protested and appealed 
the FCC order. We understood our 
obligation to provide these facilities 
pending the outcome of our appeal. 
We also felt it was necessary and 
proper to have an agreement on 
what we would charge MCI for the 
facilities, prior to their installation 
and connection. We did not reach an 
agreement with MCI and subse- 
quently we were ordered to connect 
the facilities and charge the same 
rate that the Bell System charges, 
including a discount agreed upon by 
AT&T and MCI. We were also 
ordered by the FCC to try to nego- 
tiate anew contract with MCI. If the 
negotiations failed, the FCC in- 
dicated they would then establish 
the rate to be charged. We have not 
at this point reached an agreement 
with MCI, but in future negotia- 
tions, we will insist on regaining our 
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full costs to provide these facilities, 
not at the discounted rate agreed to 
by AT&T. 

From our standpoint, a big prob- 
lem with the FCC order is that there 
is no pressure on MCI to reach an 
agreement with us. Presently we’re 
providing the service to them at a 
rate below our cost. This is an aspect 
of competition we want no part of, 
because of its harmful effects on our 
customers and our company. 


LTT: What are the legislative issues cur- 
rently affecting LIGT? 

Geist: Early in 1979, there seemed 
to be enough momentum in both the 
Senate and House of Representa- 
tives to bring about an entire re- 
write of the Communications Act of 
1934. It looks now as if the act will 
only be amended, but we will most 
likely see changes in our way of do- 
ing business. We have made prog- 
ress in communicating with elected 
officials and I’m confident that with 
a unified telephone industry, we can 
continue to inform legislators in 
Washington of the importance of 
these concerns. For instance, main- 
taining our present national policy 
of universal telephone service at 
reasonable rates is critical to com- 


“Employee productivity and conser- 
vation are essential factors in 


offsetting our rising costs of doing 


business.” 


munications in this country. And 
closely related to this policy is the 
question of providing service to 
rural and low density areas of the 
nation. Legislation can be developed 
and enacted to establish much 
needed rules of the game for the 
future operations of telephone com- 
panies and at the same time main- 
tain universal service at reasonable 
rates to all customers. 


LTT: How do you view the role of the 
United States Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation now that you are First Vice Prest- 
dent and will become President of that organ- 
ization in 1980? 


Geist: USITA is a trade organiza- 
tion that has long been important in 
representing the independent tele- 
phone industry. It’s becoming more 
and more important because of the 
vast amount of work to be done. The 
organization represents the entire 
independent industry, with special 
concern for the interests of the 
rural, more sparsely populated areas 
of the country. The mission of the 
independent telephone industry 
hasn’t changed from its earliest 
days—we still aim to provide tele- 
phone service to every customer 
who wants a telephone at the most 
reasonable rate possible. After all, 
that’s why you and I are here. 

The telephone industry of today 
must unite and support common 
telecommunications policy goals if it 
is to influence Congress. I believe 
USITA must step forward and exer- 
cise leadership in bringing the in- 
dustry together. I believe USITA 
will meet this challenge of leader- 
ship and be the force which will br- 
ing about legislation—not just any 
legislation—but that which will 
meet the goals of the telephone in- 
dustry and the needs of our cus- 
tomers. USITA’s position on legis- 
lation centering around the 
Communications Act of 1934 can 
serve aS a programmatic basis of 
unity within the industry. 


LTT: How important is employee produc- 
tivity and conservation of resources at this 
point in the Companys history? 


Geist: It’s more important now than 
it has ever been. In the past, our use 
of new technology has increased our 
rate of productivity at least as fast or 
faster than the cost of living, or in- 
flation, increased. That is not the 
case today. The costs of doing busi- 
ness — wages — energy — mate- 
rials — have all gone up much faster 
and we are unable to keep up. This is 
why we’ve had more rate 
applications before the Public Ser- 
vice Commission in recent years. 
Right now we are considering a rate 
application and possible request for 
an increase in our rate of return so 
we may continue to attract investor 
dollars and to provide high quality 
service. At this point, of course, we 
can’t foresee an outcome of our 
pending request. Employee produc- 
tivity and conservation are essential 
factors in offsetting our rising costs 
of doing business. 


Some of the problems with con- 
servation come from an attitude 
pervasive in our society, the attitude 
that we are living with unlimited re- 
sources. As acompany anda nation, 
we must realize that this attitude 
and the behavior that follows will 
take us down the path to bankrupt- 
cy. We simply must develop a con- 
serving attitude toward our use of 
materials and supplies. We must 
treat our time on the jobin the same 
way. Fifteen minutes here and 
there, times the number of employ- 
ees, times the number of work days 
in a year amounts to a lot of time, 
and time is a resource like every 
other commodity. Time relates to 
money and that money could be 
channeled into equipment or im- 
provements which would in turn 
increase productivity and keep our 
costs of providing service lower. 
Conservation should be, and is, a 
company goal. In order to meet that 
goal, each employee must take the 
responsibility for identifying ways 
to save and then take action to be 
sure that resources are conserved. 
This attitude must prevail in our 
time on the job and I hope would 
extend to our homes and families as 
well. 
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“As a company and a nation, we 
simply must develop a conserving 
attitude toward our use of materials 
and supplies.” 


A Helping Hand for PBX Customers 


by Dee Schlautman 


The morning air is brisk. So is her 
step. She’s on her way to show a 
switchboard attendant all about the 
new equipment—she’s a service ad- 
visor beginning her day’s work. At 
times, her job will take her to frus- 
trated customers needing help, and 
some of her days will stretch from 
darkness in the morning to dark- 
ness at night. But she’s got a firm 
commitment to herself, to the Com- 
pany, and especially to her 
customers—helping them get the 
best possible service from their tele- 
phone systems. 

Bobbi Mattingly and Cathy Hen- 
nington are LT&T’s service ad- 
visors. Bobbi has been in that posi- 
tion for three years, but began with 
the Company in 1966 and served for 
10 years as an operator and service 
assistant. Cathy started with LT&T 
in 1974 as an operator, then worked 
three years as a service representa- 
tive until she became a service ad- 
visor in April 1979. 

LT&T’s service advisors are re- 
sponsible for a total of 516 accounts 
throughout the service area, evenly 
divided between the two women. 
For practical reasons, some of the 
towns are “bunched together.” For 
example, customers in Brownville 
and Peru are visited by one service 
advisor for most efficient use of 
time and energy, Bobbi says. 

When a service advisor travels 
outside Lincoln, she will visit several 
customers depending on her sched- 
ule. Many times she doesn’t have an 
appointment, but stops in just tosee 
how the customer is doing and 
whether they’re having any prob- 


lems with their telephone systems. 
There are “routine” visits, sched- 
uled throughout the year. Each 
customer will receive acertain num- 
ber of these visits each year as time 
allows, with the number of visits 
determined by the customer’s 
needs. While on trips outside Lin- 
coln, the service advisor also stops in 
to see the local manager in the event 
assistance is needed with problems 
or complaints from customers. Al- 
though the customer with a larger 
PBX may require more visits during 
the year, services to all customers 
are equal, regardless of the complex- 
ity of the system. 

Right now the advisors are 
thoroughly familiar with 23 differ- 
ent types of switchboards and 
PBX’s. If a customer should ask an 
unusual question, the advisor may 
refer to a large reference book. 
“Most of the time we have the an- 
swer on the spot,” says Cathy, “but 
some days it can be confusing, espe- 
cially when you have two different 
cutovers, or work with several 
different boards in one day. It takes 
real concentration, and sometimes 
you just have to stop and re-orient 
yourself.” 

The service advisors keep a file of 
cards on each customer, with infor- 
mation about their equipment, 
whether they have WATS, tie lines, 
conference ability, paging, number 
of trunks and stations, when the 
customer was last visited and pur- 
pose of that visit. The card contains 
as much information as possible 
about the customer’s telephone 
system and their use of it. It can be 
especially useful when vacation or 
illness takes one advisor away from 
the job. The other advisor can see at 
a glance what the customer has if 
she needs to make a visit. The cards 
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are kept indefinitely, even if the 
customer goes out of business, just 
in case the information may be 
needed in the future. 

One of Bobbi’s accounts is the 
University of Nebraska-Lincoln, 
served by the #2 Centrex. UNL has 
some 6,000 stations and 8 operators’ 
positions. Among Cathy’s largest 
accounts are Bankers Life of Ne- 
braska, State Farm Insurance, and 
Crete Carrier, which Cathy terms 
“a very busy switchboard.” Usually 
the smaller switchboards belong to 
hotels and motels, some of which 
average around 25 stations. Of 
course, the advisors also have 
customers with single business PBX 
lines. 

Each year, new towns are added to 
the list of those getting their first 
PBX. A business in Glenvil is cur- 
rently installing the city’s first 
switchboard—something of a spe- 
cial event for the service advisors. 

Cutovers of any kind are signifi- 
cant occasions. It isn’t uncommon 
for the service advisors to spend 
many hours in preparation for a 
cutover, perhaps in pre-training the 
switchboard operators or writing 
special instructions for a particular 
PBX. The cutover of the #2 Centrex 
took literally weeks of preparation. 
Generally, these cutovers take place 
at night when traffic is low, Bobbi 
says. Ideally, pre-training is done 
about a day ahead of the busy day of 
the cutover, but not so far ahead 
that the attendant forgets the 


Reaching customers throughout LT &T’s ser- 
vice area means a lot of driving time for 
service advisor Bobbi Mattingly. 
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For LT&I service advisor Bobbi Mattingly, 
training a new switchboard attendant is all 
part of a day’s work. The trainee is Barb 
Emory of the Lincoln law firm of Woods, 
Aiken, Smith, Greer, Overcash and 
Spangler. 


material. After a switchboard is put 
into service, the advisor will 
schedule a follow-up visit, usually 
for the next day. If the cutover has 
taken place outside Lincoln, for 
practical reasons a phone call may 
take the place of a personal visit, or 
the advisor will visit the customer 
the next time she is in the territory. 

Service advisors also work with 
new switchboard attendants and try 
to schedule a follow-up just to see 
how the new employee is doing. 
Sometimes they visit a customer for 
what is called a “special reason.” For 
example, Operator Services may be 
experiencing a problem on LT&T’s 
long distance lines because of some- 
thing customers neglect to do on 
their systems or are not aware 
should be done. Other times the 
service advisor may make a visit if 
the customer has a special request 
for something like a headset. Service 
advisors are often kept busy tending 
to specific requests of customers, 
and usually are booked two weeks in 
advance. These requests may range 
from film and courtesy presen- 
tations for office personnel to 
“emergency” requests when an 
operator quits or is sick. 

Service advisors may do an 
“observation” of a business, an en- 
tire study of the way calls are 
answered and handled. After con- 
centrating in one area, such as an- 
nouncing calls, message-taking or 
paging, the service advisor will make 
very specific and detailed recom- 
mendations for a more efficient way 
of handling that function. In a con- 
ference, the service advisor and 
supervisor in charge discuss the use 
of the telephone service in general 
and decide whether further training 
Or equipment changes may be in 
order. 


The advisors like to visit the cus- 
tomer in person whenever it’s pos- 
sible. That way they’re able to un- 
cover problems about which the 
customer would not normally make 
a special call. At this time they can 
explain some of the free services 
available to the customer. They try 
to get to know their customers well 
and hope they will feel free tocallon 
them anytime. 

“It’s all a part of the telephone 
company’s service,” Cathy says. 

Both advisors think this service is 
an important element in combating 
competition from interconnect com- 
panies in our service area. Says 
Bobbi, “We’re honest and open with 
them, and try to be as helpful as 
possible. We recommend things that 
we truly think will help them, such 
as traffic studies.” The service ad- 
visors point out that they don’t train 
attendants when the company has 
an interconnect system and also, for 
obvious reasons, don’t call on inter- 
connect customers. 

Another service they provide is 
personalized voice instruction for a 
switchboard attendant having prob- 
lems, being heard, for example. In 
these sessions, they tape the at- 
tendant’s voice and play it back so 
that he or she can hear exactly how 
they sound over the telephone. “It’s 
something like role-playing,” Cathy 
says. They tape key phrases and try 
some tongue-twisters. These ses- 
sions also attempt to erase slang. 

Service advisors help in. still 
another way. “At times the instruc- 
tion books that come with the equip- 
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ment are just a little too technical, 
especially for a beginner,” says 
Bobbi, “so we rewrite them, making 
them as basic and easy to under- 
stand as possible.” 

In addition to these duties, both 
Bobbi and Cathy are honorary 
members of the Lincoln PBX Club, 
attend all meetings and sometimes 
arrange for banquets and other 
activities. 

Each year a report is compiled by 
the two service advisors, outlining 
their activities for the year. In 1978, 
the advisors made 710 visits in Lin- 
coln and another 138 outside Lin- 
coln, logging many miles in car and 
on foot. The visits included 21 for 
cutovers of new installations. 

Around the first of the year, the 
service advisor position, for many 
years a part of Operator Services 
and the old Traffic Department, is 
scheduled to transfer to the Mar- 
keting area of the Revenue Re- 
quirements Department. Both 
women see this as a positive move. 
“We'll all be together in the same 
area,” says Cathy, “so we'll be able to 
communicate face-to-face. Just be- 
ing in the same physical location will 
be good and is bound to bea positive 
element in our service to custom- 
ers.” For several years, the advisors 
have worked closely with market- 
ing representatives since the two 
jobs call for a great deal of interac- 
tion to serve the customers’ needs. 

Good customer relations is the 
key to the job of the service advisor. 
“You gain an understanding of what 
the customer needs,” Bobbi says. 
“You've got to be able to know what 
they want or need, sometimes with- 
out their saying it. If you’re new to 
the job, you develop this sense 
pretty soon.” 

Of course, their experiences “on 
the road” make some good stories. 
On Cathy Hennington’s first trip 
out of Lincoln, she was looking fora 
large business about four miles out- 


side an LT&T exchange. Each time 
she stopped to ask directions she 
was told, “There’s a big sign telling 
the way. You can’t miss it.” But she 
drove and drove and still couldn’t 
find the elusive establishment. 
“There I was,” she says, “all alone, 
not even a radio to keep me com- 
pany, in an area of the state I’d never 
seen before. I was pretty upset since 
it was my first trip out of town, and 
that’s not to mention the em- 
barrassment I felt about setting up 
an appointment with the customer 
and being more than a little late.” 
Finally she found out that a week- 
end high school party had recently 
brought down the sign. She did 
meet the customer and although 
nerves were frazzled, everything 
turned out all right. 

Muddy roads are no friend to a 
service advisor. Once Bobbi Mat- 
tingly had to take a detour during a 
downpour. The roads were hilly and 
it took some rough-riding to keep 
from getting stuck. “Of course, I had 
a white dress on that day,” she says, 
“and |] had visions of wading 
through ankle-deep mud to get to 
the nearest farmhouse.” She man- 
aged to escape with only a dirty car. 

All in all, the service advisors en- 
joy their work because they feel 
their customers depend on them for 
advice. Customers trust in their ex- 
pertise to smooth out their business 
operations, Bobbi says. There is no 
doubt that the women keep some 
strange working hours to fulfill 
their duties. 

“If a cutover takes place at 3 A.M., 
we'll be there,” says Cathy. “A lot of 
people might have trouble keeping 
up with us,” she adds. 


During cutover of anew PBX system, Cathy 
Hennington was there to offer assistance to 
Jackie Graham, switchboard attendant at 
First Mid-America, Inc. 


Making sure the customer understands how 
to use the new equipment is all part of assur- 
ing customer satisfaction. 
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911 Spells Help in 


36 Communities 


by Ken Clinefelter 


There’s the sound of screeching 
tires, then the distinctive crash of 
automotive metal meeting other 
metal. A nearby resident looks out 
the window and sees two twisted 
and battered cars locked together, 
steam rising from one radiator anda 
trickle of clear liquid emerging from 
beneath the other car. A person is 
lying on the pavement, not moving. 
Another is motionless in one of the 
vehicles. 

The resident rushes to his phone 
and dials 911. A calm, trained voice 
answers, gets the details and assures 
the caller that emergency aid is on 
the way. The voice belongs to a per- 
son at anemergency 911 center who 
has the means to quickly and effi- 
ciently dispatch fire, police, medical 
or other emergency aid, including 
electrical, water or gas utility per- 
sonnel. 

If the incident was smoke or flame 
emerging from a building, a fight or 
assault, a robbery being committed 
or a downed live power line, the 
person who observed the emer- 
gency would very likely call the 
same 911 number. He or she would 
have done so if they lived in any one 
of the 36 localities in LT&T’s terri- 
tory which have 911 service. 

The 911 service is not necessarily 
confined to a town. It may encom- 
pass a county, fire district or other 
governmental units. 


The first community in Nebraska 
to have 911 service was Hebron, 
which established it May 1, 1968. 
The service in that case covered only 
the town. In September 1969 the 
Lincoln-Lancaster County 911 ser- 
vice was established. It was the first 
multi-agency 911 system in the 
state and involved the Nebraska 
Civil Defense, Lancaster County, 
the City of Lincoln and 11 other 
nearby communities. Since that 
time some 23 other communities in 
LT&T’s territory have added the 
service and some others are in- 
vestigating it. 

Norm Francis, civil defense coor- 
dinator for Lancaster County, 
pointed out that “This is a mobile 
society. The greatest advantage of 
the 911 emergency number is that if 
you have or run into a medical 
problem while traveling you can 
phone 911 and you can get help.” He 
also explained that the three-digit 
number is easier to remember than 
several seven-digit numbers. “If you 
know those three digits (911) you 
can get help,” he said. 

Unfortunately, the sytem is not 
nationwide yet, but the country is 
moving in that direction. 

LT&T plays a big part in provid- 
ing the 911 emergency service. Barb 
Elam, sales supervisor in Marketing, 
explains, “We assist communities 
considering adopting 911 service by 
telling them what decisions they 
must make—what they need to tell 
us.” LT&T will put in the trunk lines 
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they request, install the type of 
equipment they want and need at 
answering points and will attempt 
to solve any technical problems. 

The 911 system is an advantage to 
LT&T as well as to the public. It 
reduces the number of emergency 
calls coming in to operators and thus 
reduces both our work load and our 
responsibility. Since our large toll 
centers handle calls from many com- 
munities, it is more difficult for our 
personnel to quickly identify the ap- 
propriate fire department, police or 
sheriff’s office to dispatch. 

911 service is also an advantage to 
the agencies which are called on in 
emergencies. It provides a cen- 
tralized point from which all of the 
necessary aid may be dispatched and 
it focuses the responsibility for do- 
ing this on one central point. Emer- 
gency forces can be mobilized 
quickly and efficiently. 

It is easy to understand that coor- 
dinating all of the different emer- 
gency handling agencies is a difficult 
task, but few people realize that this 
is only part of the challenge of pro- 
viding this one-number service. 
Many problems can arise. 

One is the difference in geo- 
graphic boundaries. Telephone ex- 
change boundaries never coincide 
with city, county or township lines. 
Sometimes they even cross state 
lines. Neither do exchange bound- 
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aries match those of fire districts, 
police areas of responsibility, 
sheriff's areas or power district 
boundaries. 

You can add to this list of dif- 
ficulties, telephone and telephone 
equipment problems. Mrs. Elam ex- 
plained, “Some central office ex- 
change equipment will not allow 911 
service. If the digit ‘9’ is being used 
for another purpose, we have to 
make modifications.” Also, not all 
exchanges the emergency 911 unit 
wishes to include may be operated 
by LT&T. In that case, efforts must 
be coordinated not only among 
different government agencies, but 
also between different telephone 
companies. 

To top this off, adoption of 911 
service or major changes in it have 
to coincide with telephone directory 
issue dates. There is a great deal of 
effort that goes on behind the 
scenes in making that 911 number 
work. 

The most complex 911 operation 
in our territory is the 10-year-old 
Lincoln-Lancaster County center. 
Over the years the responsibility for 
answering emergency calls and dis- 
patching help has been held by 
different agencies. Police, fire 
department and even the telephone 
company have taken turns. Now it is 
under the civil defense coordinator. 
The present Lincoln-Lancaster sys- 
tem was adopted after a study con- 


ducted by Arthur D. Little, consult- 
ants. They recommended 
revamping and improving the orig- 
inal system which had certain draw- 
backs. They stressed the impor- 
tance of having the telephone 
company involved with plans “from 
the word go,” said Mr. Francis. 

The system has built-in redun- 
dancies you wouldn't ordinarily find 
in a communications system. In- 
cluded are double fuses in some cir- 
cuits. If one blows, the second takes 
over and analarm signal is flashed so 
that the problem can be repaired. 
Protection has been built into the 
system so that in the case of a big 
emergency that might be reported 
by many people (such as an explo- 
sion) the system cannot be over- 
loaded. 

The Lincoln-Lancaster center has 
four consoles to answer calls, two of 
which are always in use and a third 
which is pressed into service in 
times of heavy load. The fourth is 
held in reserve in case of a break- 
down of one of the others. 

As its name implies, the area ex- 
tends over the county, but a few 
square miles are not covered by any 
911 system and a strip across the 
north part of the county is served 
from Ceresco. The center has direct 
radio contact with Crete, Ceresco 
and Lancaster County rural fire 
departments as well as other emer- 
gency units. 

When someone in the Lincoln- 
Lancaster area calls a long distance 
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Photos, left to right: 


Firemen are constantly on duty at the Lin- 
coln-Lancaster 911 emergency center. 


Norm Francis, Lancaster County Civil De- 
fense Director, explains the boundary of the 
Lincoln-Lancaster 911 emergency all 
system. 


Law enforcement response is directed from 
this part of the Lincoln-Lancaster emergency 
center. 


operator to report an emergency, 
the Lincoln operator can extend the 
call directly to the 911 board over a 
designated trunk. 

This is not true of calls from other 
areas. The Company’s toll centers 
handle toll traffic from a number of 
exchanges throughout our terri- 
tory, some of which do not have 911 
service. When a subscriber at one of 
these exchanges calls the operator 
to report an emergency, the 
operator must identify the nature of 
the emergency, the location and 
responsible agency and then sum- 
mon the needed help. Service 
assistants have reference lists of the 
various agencies and can respond 
swiftly, but where it is available, the 
911 service is better. The people 
handling 911 calls specialize in this 
type of help and are more familiar 
with the geography and boundaries 
of their own areas. 

While there are gaps in the 91] 
coverage, Nebraska has one of the 
highest percentages of population 
covered by the system—over 94%. It 
is tied with New York for that dis- 
tinction. 

The 911 program makes sense 
and those working with it have no 
doubt that it will eventually become 
a truly universal emergency num- 
ber which can be used in any part of 
the United States. 


Retirements 


Lorin E. “Hoot” Lyons retired Oc- 
tober 10, closing a telephone career 
which started in 1942 when he was 
employed as a groundman in Con- 
struction. 

Mr. Lyons left LT&T in January 
1945 for military service, returning 
about a year and a half later to 
resume telephone work. He became 
a construction foreman in October 
1956 at Tecumseh and he has filled 
that position since. 

Hoot’s health has failed in recent 
months and after a period of time on 
sickness disability, he decided to 
apply for retirement at this time. 


In Memoriam 


Margaret Hall, retired from Ac- 
counting, died Nov. 11, 1979. She 
had been retired since 1934. 

Miss Hall was the senior retired 
employee in years of retirement. 
She had been employed in the Ac- 
counting Department, but retired 
on disability pension in 1934 be- 
cause of a health problem. 

For a number of years she had 
made her home at Seal Beach, Calif. 
She was a member of the Frank H. 
Woods Telephone Pioneer Associa- 
tion and for a time after her retire- 
ment attended functions of that 
organization. 
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Service 


Anniversaries 


October-November 


35 Years 


Marion Lane 
Lincoln 
35 years 


30 Years 
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John Eckles Ervin Mather Max Melvin 
York Weeping Water Lincoln 
30 years 30 years 30 years 


Mary Pohlenz 


Claude Tracy L. K. White 
Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln 
30 years 30 years 30 years 


25 Years 
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Don Eisenbarth Louise Jenkins Don Norton 


Plattsmouth Lincoln Hastings 
25 years 25 years 25 years 


20 Years 
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Ken Clinefelter _ 


Lincoln 
20 years 


Robert Dygert 
Hastings 
15 years 


10 Years 


LaDonna Grass 
Lincoln 
10 years 


Patricia Sack 
Lincoln 
10 years 
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Dealva Wheeler 
Lincoln Lincoln 


20 years 20 years 
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Rena Hoffman 


Dwight Splitt 
Lincoln Hastings 
15 years 15 years 


Roger Klone Diane Landenberger 
Lincoln Lincoln 
10 years 10 years 


Susan Tomlyn 
Nebraska City 
10 years 10 years 


Nancy Seybert 
Nebraska City 
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Jean Ball 
Lincoln, 20 yrs. 


Donald Eis 

Lincoln, 15 yrs. 
pee Merritt 
Lincoln, 15 yrs. 
Catherine Blair 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 


Judith Churchwell 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 


Robert Cummins 
Lincoln, S yrs. 


Rose Van Arsdall 
Lincoln, i0 yrs. 
Larry Shepard Sn Engel 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Pam Hendricks 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Dennis Wohlers 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 
Thomas Johnson 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Diane Bradley 
Lincoin, 5 yrs. 
Evelyn Brennfoerder Rod Mertz 

Hastings, 5 yrs. Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Carol Rosenlof 
Lincoln 
10 years 
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Cynthia Wood 
Lincoln 
10 years 


Lou Ann Shultz 


Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Genevieve Sissel 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Patricia Stalder 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Janis Winter 
T Siinmne CC ice 
Hastings, 5 yrs 
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5 Years 
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Merri Benischek Ron Brown 
Lincoln Lincoln 
5S years 5S years 


Richard Ellis Denny English 
Lincoln Lincoln 
5S years 5S years 


if )» am 
Diana Fisher James Gake 
Lincoln Lincoln 
5 years 5 years (May) 


Gary Kuchera Martin Mantez 
Lincoln Lincoln 
5 years S years 


Denise Vermeline 


Evelyn Sweet 
Superior Lincoln 
5 years 5S years 
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DONALD W_NORTE 
2109 HOME STRI 
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IF GAS PUMPS WERE 
PHONES 
YOU COULD GO 
FROM HASTINGS TO 
LINCOLN FOR I7¢ 
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The Lincoin Telephone Company 


“plus tax 


From 1100 PM. to 800 AM and all day Saturdays, Lincoln «: only 17@ away 
for the Ist minute when you dial direct, then each additional minute costs only |1¢* 
Other Nebraska towns « an be called at comparable rates during these time per iods 
And if youre using special rate periods to save money, youre also saving energy because 
ines'ro qhalna inctead af dreauna 
YOUTO Gidithip WistweaU Or utiviniy 
So when possible. why not hang up the pump and pick up the phone’ 
(ap) 
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A LEADER IN NEBRASKA 


First successful dial exchange 
First mobile dial exchange 

First mobile telephone service 
First operator toll dialing 

First subscriber toll dialing 

First IMTS mobile service 

First 911 Emergency number 
First inward WATS in the nation 
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Comments by Ken Clinefelter and Pat Pike 


Like the “Man Who Came to 
Dinner”, inflation seems to be an 
unwelcome guest wecan’t get rid of. 
Nobody seems to be able to agree on 
when it came, how it got here, or 
what can be done about it. Every- 
body agrees, however, that it is here 
to stay for awhile. 

Inflation is recognized as one of 
the chief problems facing our nation 
today, and one which has a very 
direct affect on the personal lives of 
each of us. In this issue of LTT 
magazine we talk about some of the 
generally recognized causes of infla- 
tion and how it might affect your 
life. How serious it is for you per- 
sonally depends on your individual 
circumstances. How you meet the 
challenge is also pretty personal. 
That there will be challenges ahead 
as we struggle to cope with inflation 
and to alleviate its impact on our 
lives, there is little doubt. 

It’s pretty obvious by now that 
inflation is caused by complex forces 
and that there is no quick cure for it. 
While we may not be able, as in- 
dividuals, to cure inflation, we can 
govern our lives and our activities in 
such a way as to reduce its harm- 
ful effects on us personally. One 
LT&Ter has met the challenge of 
high heating bills with a very prac- 
tical solution. The story of Fred Mc- 
Cormick’s solar heating system is on 
page 14. 

There will be other stories in the 
months ahead of people who have 
found ingenious ways to outwit in- 
flation. Perhaps you have one, too. 
If so, we'd like to hear about it. 


Companies, like individuals, are 
being forced to offset inflation’s 
effects by working smarter. New 
marketing approaches and more 
effective ways of providing service 
are two ways that LI&T is meeting 
the challenges of the future. Stories 
on these subjects appear on 
pages 16 and 19. 

One of the acknowledged causes 
of inflation is the skyrocketing cost 
of gasoline. It looks like it will get a 
lot worse before it gets better with 
the prediction that we will soon be 
seeing gas at $2 per gallon. Life- 
styles may be changing for a lot of us 
and such things as mini-vacations 
and car pooling may become a lot 
more popular. 

LT&T, which services a 22- 
county area and mans an extensive 
fleet of vehicles, will certainly feel 
the impact. One group of LT&Ters 
who spend a lot of time on the road 
is the COE installation/repair crew. 
The story of these men and how 
they handle commuting is on 
page 7. 

Inflated travel costs will affect 
LT&T in positive ways, too, as our 
customers rely more on electronic 
communications as an alternative to 
travel. For a glimpse of how LT&T 
will be filling this need in the next 
decade, see our story on _ tech- 
nological changes on page 11. 

While we can’t predict how long 
inflation will be around, we can 
learn to live with it. All it will require 
is a little ingenuity, imagination and 
persistence. And we Americans 


have always had lots of that. 
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Among the step-by-step switching 
systems soon to be replaced by elec- 
tronic switches is this one at Nelson. 
For W. R. “Dick” Eckles, switchman 
supervisor, bidding farewell to the 
traditional step-by-step switches 
has a special nostalgia. Dick is the 
third generation of his family to 
work on this type of soon to be 
phased out switching system. For 
the story of other changes planned 
at LT&T during the coming decade 
see page 11. 


Inflation — 
It Affects 
Us All 


by Pat Pike 


In the past 10 years, the purchasing 
power of a dollar has been roughly 
cut in half. There is little doubt that 
inflation is a major problem in our 
nation today, and of much concern 
to each of us individually. Basically, 
inflation is an increase in the general 
level of prices, which means that 
each dollar earned buys fewer goods 
and services. For this reason, infla- 
tion takes a heavy toll on the 
economic well-being of us all. One 
economist has suggested that infla- 
tion is a democratic institution since 
it hits everybody. 

Before the 1960's inflation was 
viewed as a temporary phenome- 
non, something that accompanied 
the nation’s wars and disappeared 
shortly thereafter. In the past 
decade and a half, however, high 
rates of inflation have come to seem 
more and more like a permanent fact 
of life. 


What is the cause of inflation? 
How does it affect our lives? Is there 
anything that we can do about it? In 
this, and future issues of LTT we 
will explore some of the causes of 
inflation, its effects and some possi- 


ble suggestions for dealing with it. 
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Causes Are Many 


Inflation occurs when demand for 
goods or services exceeds supply, 
pushing up the price of goods. This 
is perhaps best illustrated by the 
current shortage of fuel. Whether 
the shortage is real, or contrived by 
the supplier, when the fuel is in 
short supply, the price goes up. This 
also pushes up the price of all goods 
and services which are dependent on 
that fuel. 

While the fuel shortage is one of 
the more visible causes of inflation, 
many economists agree that other 
factors suchas excessive spending in 
both the private and public sectors 
plays a bigger role in its cause. 

Living beyond our means—and 
the figures indicate that Americans 
are doing just that—is one very real 
cause of inflation. Easy availability 
of credit gives the consumer ad- 
ditional spending power and en- 
courages more buying than normal. 
This creates a greater demand for 
goods and services and gives mo- 
mentum to the rising level of prices. 
As excessive demand strains against 
a limited supply of goods and ser- 
vices bidding up prices, the cost of 
producing those goods or services is 
also pushed up in the process. In the 
public sector, citizen demands for 
government services has caused 
government spending to outrun 
available tax dollars. The result is 
deficit spending by the federal 
government. As Americans demand 
that the federal government con- 
tinue to spend more money than it 
has, the deficit grows, adding to the 
inflation in the country. 

To illustrate the enormity of the 
debt, both private and public, con- 
sumer credit is up 15 percent from 


last year and is currently estimated 
at $303 billion. The federal govern- 
ment has accumulated a deficit of 
over $220 billion since 1976. 

Other factors also play a role in 
pushing prices upward. As goods 
and services cost more to produce, 
that price which is incurred by the 
seller is passed on to the consumer. 
The largest component of produc- 
tion costs inthe U. S. is wages. Wage 
increases that are not accompanied 
by increases in productivity are a 
continuing source of inflationary 
pressure. 

When productivity does not keep 
pace with cost increases, prices have 
nowhere else to go but up. Since 
1973, the productivity growth rate 
the U.S. has averaged less than one 
percent annually, ranking us lowest 
among the world’s industrial 
nations. Many industries are utiliz- 
ing new technologies to increase 
production. However, more and 
more of the American work force is 
engaged in providing some sort of 
service, an area in which it is dif- 
ficult to increase productivity. Some 
economists feel that this is an im- 
portant factor in the slowdown of 
American productivity. 

Another factor that has con- 
tributed to inflation is the growing 
tendency for the government to 
attempt to protect Americans from 
all risks regardless of the cost. More 
than 40 federal agencies are 
presently regulating businesses in 
areas such as environmental protec- 
tion, transportation and com- 
munications, safety, accounting 
procedures and minimum wages, to 
name only a few. As with other costs 
of doing business, the cost of com- 
plying with these government 
regulations has been passed on to 
consumers. 


Some economists feel that infla- 
tion is amonetary phenomenon and 
that excessive growth of the money 
supply to satisfy the expanding de- 
mand for credit has caused the 
general level of prices to rise. In 
theory, if the money supply grows 
at the same rate as the growth in 
national output, the inflation rate 
would be zero. In 1979, however, 
the average growth rate of the 
money supply was 10 percent in 
comparison to the real national 
gross productivity (GNP) increase 
of 2.4 percent for the same period. 


Who Wins—Who Loses 


The decade of the ‘70s has been 
termed the era of the “scared 
American”. There is a growing fear 
that the future is not going to beas 
good as the past. Some economists 
point out, however, that the work 
time required to earn a specific item 
is much less today than in the past 
even though the dollar cost of that 
item is higher. Because of increased 
wage levels most items cost less to- 
day in those “real value” terms even 
with the shrinking dollar. They see 
this as a postive sign that the “good 
life’ is still available to most 
Americans. 

One of the problems of inflation, 
however, is that for many 
Americans, this does not hold true. 
During inflationary times, there is 
generally a redistribution of wealth 
among social and economic struc- 
tures of society. Some sectors 
become winners and others become 
losers, although there is disagree- 
ment among many economists 
about just who is the winner and 
who is the loser. One thing is sure, 
the losers are consumers and 


businesses who must purchase 
goods and services that are ex- 
periencing price increases above the 
inflation rate—particularly if their 
Own income is not keeping pace. 
Businesses whose pricing structures 
are less flexible and must respond at 
a slower rate are also generally 
losers. 

During the past ten years, the 


necessities—food, housing, energy 
and hospital care. These items that 
make up the largest share of the 
budgets of lower and middle income 
families, have been rising at a rate of 
17.5 percent each year as compared 
to 6.6 percent for many other items, 
or the overall 13 percent in- 
flationary rate. This means that the 
lowest ten percent of the income 
scale are spending a much larger 
percentage of their incomes on basic 
necessities. They are much more 
affected by inflation than those in 
higher income brackets who spenda 
much smaller proportion of their 
income on basic necessities. Those 
on fixed incomes will find their 
purchasing power diminished while 
those with more flexible incomes 
that increase with the rise in the cost 
of living will not suffer as much. 
Some businesses and industries 
become losers while others become 
winners. For example, those busi- 
nesses selling products or services 
for which prices cannot be increased 
easily will feel the pinch of inflation. 
As a result, some companies will 
find their profits declining when 
revenues do not keep pace with the 
rate of inflation and their costs of 
doing business continue to rise at a 
rate that exceeds the inflation rate. 
A public service utility, for example, 
cannot raise rates as easily or as 
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quickly as an oil company can raise 
the price of gasoline. The public ser- 
vice utility will not benefit from in- 
flation, then, but the oil company 
may. 

Individuals with large debts often 
find that inflation works to their 
advantage since the money they 
borrowed earlier is paid back in 
dollars which are considerably less. 
Thus, debtors gain from inflation at 
the expense of creditors. For exam- 
ple, the American homeowner, with 
a large mortgage, may find inflation 
a blessing. Inflation is making the 
home more valuable and at the same 
time it is reducing the real purchas- 
ing power that has to be sacrificed to 
pay off the mortgage. 

Perhaps the biggest winner in an 
inflationary environment is the 
government. As_ taxpayers are 
pushed into a higher tax bracket by 
inflated incomes, the government 
benefits by increased revenues. 
Taxpayers whose income-increase 
has not kept pace with the inflation 

rate, however, lose twice. Although 
their income in terms of purchasing 
power is lower, they are still subject 
to higher taxes. 

The government also benefits 

during an inflationary period by 
means of the capital gains tax. Peo- 


ple whose assets increase in value 
due to inflation must pay taxes on 
the amounts by which those assets 
have appreciated or gained in value. 
Such a tax considerably reduces the 
extent to which these assets can 
serve as effective inflation hedges. 

Higher levels of consumer debt 
and lower savings rates usually 
result from an inflationary period. 
Consumers are forced to pay more 
for goods, decreasing their ability to 
save. In addition, they often increase 
their expenditures in order to beat 
any future price hikes. If their in- 
comes do not rise accordingly, these 
items are paid for out of ac- 
cumulated savings or by borrowing. 

The result of the lowered deposits 
in financial institutions, and the 
bigger demand for loans, causes a 
restriction in lending and further 
inflates interest rates. Businesses 
are often the losers since they are 
forced to postpone, or forego 
altogether, investments in research 
and development or purchase of 
capital equipment because funds are 
not available or because high in- 


terest rates make borrowing too ex- 
pensive. 


Savings are, in fact, generally 
penalized during an inflation as the 
value of the dollar declines while it is 
waiting to be spent. Many Ameri 
cans find, for example, that their 
bonds, savings accounts and time 
deposits are being eroded by infla- 
tion. Although the interest rates 
remain fixed, other rates rise and 
the assets themselves lose value. In 
addition, the saver must pay taxes 
on the interest earned. In this way, 
inflation makes losers of the 
wealthier segment of society, and of 
the elderly, who have more savings 
and investments. 

As inflation creates a society of 
winners and losers, social 
cohesiveness is challenged. Nobody 
wants to be the loser in the next 
round of price increases and ten- 
sions build up between various sec- 
tors of society. Ultimately we alllose 
to one degree or another as the rate 
of inflation accelerates. 

The true roots of inflation are 
found, not only in our economic 
structure, but within ourselves and 
the choices that we make, and have 
been making. The American public 
may find that they do have the 
power to control inflation, but it will 
require some belt tightening—at 
home—on the job—and in our 


government. @) 


Information for the preceding article was gathered 
from several sources including The Wall Street Journal, 
The Christian Science Monitor, Barron's National Business 
and Financial Weekly, and a personal interview with 
Dr. Donald Pursell, Director, Bureau of Business 
Research, UNL. Special thanks go to Joni Pierce for 
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LT&T’s 
Traveling 


Men 


Area Installers 
Cover 
22-County Area 


by Pat Pike 


I’m Just A Travelin’ Man, might 
very well be the theme song of the 
COE installer-repairmen who cover 
the 22 counties that make up the 
LT&T service area outside Lan- 
caster County. These men cover a 
territory that extends from the 
Platte River on the north to the 
Kansas border on the south, and 
from the Missouri River to west of 
Hastings. Because of the distances 
involved, they often stay out in the 
area until a job is completed, coming 
home only for the weekend. 

“You might say these men live out 
of a suitcase,” comments Cecil 
Bacon, equipment foreman, area. 
“Usually they come into the Lincoln 
office only on Monday mornings, 
then are out in the territory for the 
rest of the week.” 

There are 11 employees on the 
two installation crews with seven of 
them reporting to Bacon and four 
reporting to Virgil Vermaas, trans- 
mission supervisor, area. 

The installer-repairmen on Ba- 
con’s crew are primarily responsible 
for the installation of new equip- 
ment, although they also do repair 
and maintenance on central office 
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Walt Clymers repairs a malfunction in a 
ticketer. 


equipment throughout the area. 
Their job assignments might include 
installation of trunk circuits in cen- 
tral offices, new equipment ad- 
ditions to offices throughout the 
area, installation of carrier equip- 
ment or long distance circuits, help- 
ing local area personnel with repair 
and maintenance, installing all new 
equipment in a new building, or 
replacing old equipment with new 
when required. 

“One of the big satisfactions for 
most of the men on this job,” says 
Bacon, “is being able to go in and 
install a new piece of equipment, get 
it working, and know that their ef- 
forts result in improved telephone 
service for the customer. It gives 
them asense of fulfillment to be able 
to start a job and to see it through to 
completion.” 

The crews directed by Vermaas 
are involved in the installation of 
central office and carrier equipment, 
and trouble shooting. 

“The men like the variety of their 
work,” Vermaas says. “Trouble 
shooting is a little like detective 
work. You have to figure out where 
the problem is and how to solve it. 
Each job is different with a new set 
of challenges.” 

According to Bacon, installation 
of new equipment is generally 
handled by the Lincoln-based crews. 
The growing number of installa- 
tions and the increasing complexity 
of some of the equipment being in- 
stalled has made it more feasible to 
have a Lincoln-based crew that can 
assume responsibility for the in- 
stallation of any new equipment, 
leaving maintenance and_ repair 
duties to the local area people. 


“We are involved in so many 
equipment changes throughout the 
territory,” Bacon explains, “that 
local area people simply could not do 
the installation work and still have 
time for their regular maintenance 
and repair. To give you an idea of the 
increased work load in this area, a 
few years ago we had six people 
doing most of the installation work. 
Today, however, we have 11 
employees to handle all new in- 
stallations and we are still busy all 
the time.” 

One reason for the increase in 
installation requirements is LT&T’s 
commitment to upgrading service 
for the rural, as well as the urban, 
telephone user. Electronic or digital 
switching systems are gradually 
replacing many of the older step-by- 
step switching systems used for 
many years by LT&T. When in- 
stalled, these newer switching 
systems will provide the customer 
with more efficient service. 

One of the problems, according to 
Bacon, is scheduling the crews for 
their work outside Lincoln. “One of 
my responsibilities is to keep the 
right people in the right job,” he 
says. “Several of the men live out- 
side Lincoln, and whenever possible 
I try to schedule them for the jobs 
nearest their homes. This allows 
them to spend more evenings at 
home and also saves money for the 
Company in terms of driving time 
and motel expenses. We have only 
four vehicles assigned for seven 
people which makes scheduling a 
real challenge.” 

“Because they are out on their 
own all week,” Bacon explains, 
“these men have considerable 
freedom with no direct supervision. 
Along with that freedom, however, 
goes a great deal of responsibility. 


Although I try to get out to each job 
to see if there are any problems, or 
perhaps to deliver some needed 
equipment, with seven men spread 
out over a 22-county area, I am on 
the road a good deal of the time. 
That means that these people are 
completely responsible for getting 
the job done and for getting it done 
in the shortest possible time. They 
are all good, responsible men. They 
take pride in their job—in doing it 
well, and in their own role in repre- 
senting the Company in the small 
towns where they generally work 
and live all week.” 

“T suppose being away from home 
so much could be considered a draw- 
back,” commented veteran switch- 
man-installer Charlie (C.J.) Ritchey, 
who lives in Cortland. “I am 
sometimes gone all week unless the 
job is close enough to allow me to 
commute, but to my family it just 
goes with the job and I don’t mind it. 
I like the work I’m doing and the 
working conditions are pleasant. 
Both Cecil Bacon and Fred McCor- 
mick are tops as bosses, but when 
I’m out on the job, I’m really sort of 
my own boss and I like that.” 

Ritchey, who completed 25 years 
of service with LT&T December 20, 
recently spent several days at Dun- 
bar where he was installing a new 
intercept system. With that installa- 
tion, whenever a call is made to any 
unassigned number, the call will be 
intercepted and the caller will 
receive a recorded message. Ritchey 
was also one of the installers pres- 
ent to complete the cutover of the 
new digital switching system at 
Shelby last fall. “This new miniature 
equipment does such nice things,” 
Ritchey commented. 


After completeing the job at Dun- 
bar, Ritchey joined Jack Ruble, a 31- 
year LT&T COE installer-repair- 
man, at Douglas where new central 
office equipment was being in- 
stalled. 

“This new equipment will bring 
Lincoln EAS to Douglas,” Ruble ex- 
plained. “We are changing selector 
switches in order for calls to be made 
to the Lincoln exchange. When the 
cutover is made, telephone sub- 
scribers here will be able to make 
toll-free calls to Lincoln.” 

Jerry Likens and Walt Clymers, 
both COE installers on Bacon's 
crew, and working partners for the 
past two years, were interviewed at 
the David City central office 
recently where they were doing 
some trouble shooting. 

“We'll probably be here three or 
four months,” Likens explained, 
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i 
“Nick” Nichelson, Wahoo, confers with 
transmission supervisor, Virgil Wermaas 
during installation of a digital switching 
system in the new telephone building at 


Louisville. Assisting Nick on the installation 
is Arlo Kuhlman, Lincoln. 


“checking out the equipment and 
doing any needed repairs. We spent 
most of the summer at Hebron do- 
ing this type of work.” 

Asked if the long weeks away 
from home were a disadvantage, 
Likens commented that it did meana 
full weekend catching up on home 
chores, especially during the lawn 
and gardening season. 

“It has one advantage for me, per- 
sonally,” he noted. I live south of 
Lincoln in the Cortland area, and 
not having to commute into Lincoln 
every day is a big savings for me.” 

Likens, who has been with LT&T 
for almost eight years, started as an 
installer-repairman under Fred Mc- 
Cormick, area plant supervisor. 
Prior to joining LT&T, he had nearly 
15 years of service with telephone 


companies in Ohio and notes that 
working for LT&T is much more 
satisfactory because it is more “per- 
sonal.” 

“LT&T is like one big family,” he 
comments, “while in the larger com- 
panies you are just a number.” 

Evenings in many of the smaller 
communities where they work are 
pretty much dead time, Likens con- 
cedes. “We watch a lot of TV and we 
read a lot.” 

According to Clymers, who com- 
pleted 24 years with LT&T January 
24, “You couldn’t ask for anything 
better. They give us a job to do, and 
we just.come out here and get it 
done.” Clymers began his career 
with LT&T as a construction man, 
worked for six years as aswitchman 
in Lincoln, then became an installer- 
repairman for PBX _ equipment 
before joining the area installer- 
repairman crew. 

“The first 18 years I worked for 
LT&T, there were not many 
changes,” he commented, “but there 
have been a lot of changes in the past 
six or seven years. The new elec- 
tronic and digital switching systems 
have been a big change. The old 
mechanical switches were good 
pieces of equipment, but it takes a 
lot of repair to keep them working. 
Once these new digital switches are 
operating, they won't require as 
much maintenance. It will probably 
mean going back to school for those 
of us working on them, however, in 
order to maintain them in the 
future.” 

“A lot of the training for installing 
and maintaining the digital and elec- 
tric switches will be done on the job 
in a ‘hands on’ learning situation,” 
Vermaas explained, “although both 
myself and one member of my crew, 


Francis (Nick) Nichelson, recently 
completed several weeks training on 
installing and repairing digital 
equipment.” 

Nichelson, a veteran installer- 
repairman who has been withLT&T 
for 33 years, is currently installing 
carrier equipment for the new 
digital switching system in the 
recently constructed telephone of- 
fice at Louisville. 

“Because the new switching 
system will occupy only one-third 
the space required by the old step- 
by-step equipment, there will be 
room here for future growth,” Ver- 
maas explained. 

Among other projects completed 
by the installation crew this past 
year were the conversions of central 
office equipment in 11 exchanges 
with the most recent of these at 
Ithaca where the cutover was made 
December 4. “We were four months 
on that job,” commented Al Bohaty, 
“but when we got through 
everything worked perfect.” Bohaty 
has been in communications for 25 
years. Prior to joining LT&T nearly 
eight years ago, he worked for 
Western Electric and General 
Telephone. “LT&T is the best com- 
pany to work for,” he observed. 
“They treat you better than 
anywhere else. They recognize your 
abilities and you can talk to your 
bosses.” 

These men on the move enjoy the 
challenge and the freedom their jobs 


provide and are proud of their role in 
servicing LT&T area customers. @) 
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Wherever the job, whatever the job, the men 
on the COE installation-repair crews have 
one thing in common—intense concentra- 
tion on their tasks. From left are: Jerry 


. Likens, Jack Ruble, and Mike Behrns. 
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by Ken Clinefelter 


The opening of a new decade is a 
good time to measure progress and 
map the direction in which a com- 
pany like LT&T is heading. 

If you want to get an idea of how 
different things will be in LT&T by 
the end of the 1980’s, you need only 
to look backwards, says Roger 
Ghormley, chief planning engineer. 
He recommends looking back 15 or 
20 years because he says there will 
be as much change in the next 
decade as took place in the past two 
decades. 

You can also look at what is 
happening in the present if you 
want to see what is going to happen 
in the next few years. That’s what 
Ken Versaw, chief engineer did. He 
outlined plans and projects now un- 
derway which indicate that several 
changes will take place in the early 
1980's. 

One will be the completion of the 
rural one- and four-party conver- 
sions, which will bring one-party 
service to rural subscribers who 
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Improved service for rural subscribers will result from additional cables such as these being 
laid north of Nelson. The project to provide 1- and 4-party lines will be completed in the early 


1980's. 


want it and four-party service to 
those who don’t, instead of the 
eight- or ten-party service that was 
common in rural areas a decade ago. 

Also, the 1980’s will bring comple- 
tion of improved intercept service. 
This change will assure that a 
customer dialing a number will get 
some kind of signal or response no 
matter what number he or she dials. 
If the phone does not ring or give a 
busy or trouble signal, an intercept 
message appropriate for the situa- 
tion such as “this number is un- 
assigned” will greet the caller. 

As the decade opened, we were 
already into an important technolo- 
gical change, the adoption of digital 
electronic switching of telephone 
calls. The first digital exchange to be 
installed outside Lincoln was at 
Shelby, but over a dozen other 
towns are to be so equipped in the 
early 1980's, including Cordova, 
Western, Hebron, Louisville, Mur- 
dock, Osceola, Stromsburg, Utica, 
Edgar, Nelson and Wahoo. 
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In addition, new switching sys- 
tems are planned for Sterling and 
Cook, where digital technology will 
bring another new concept in 
switching to our Company. These 
offices will have a host/remote of- 
fice relationship, with the host of- 
fice established at Sterling and a 
remote office at Cook. The host of- 
fice will perform part of the 
switching function of its remote of- 
fices, providing an important 
savings inequipment. Other remote 
offices will be added to the host of- 
fices at Sterling and Stromsburg and 
additional host/remote systems will 
be installed during the 1980’s. This 
is a function made possible by the 
new digital electronic technology. 

As the number of digital elec- 
tronic offices increases, our main- 
tenance and_= servicing require- 
ments will change. A centralized 
operating and maintenance center 
for electronic . offices is being 
studied. Such acenter would include 
an automatic test service board 


Electro-mechanical equipment at Sterling 
will soon give way to new digital equipment. 
Asa“host” office, Sterling will provide some 
of the switching functions for a “remote” 
office at Cook. 


capable of remote testing electronic 
exchanges throughout our oper- 
ating territory. Such equipment 
would also be capable of connecting 
the manufacturer’s laboratory with 
control circuitry in an ailing ex- 
change so that it can be tested and 
analyzed. 

Although we will have more and 
more exchanges using the new and 
advanced technology, we will still be 
dealing with the old methods, too. 
By the mid-1980’s half of our lines 
will still be electro-mechanical, es- 
timates Ghormley and even at the 
end of the decade we will continue to 
use much of the equipment thatis in 
service today. “The challenge will be 
to keep this equipment working to 
the limits of its capability,” he 
predicted. 

Some of the technical advances 
that can be foreseen for this decade 
are: 


@ The installation of fiber optics 
somewhere in our Company. This 
technology, which is available today, 
will be used whenever it is the best 
and most efficient solution to a pro- 
blem, such as an overcrowded cable 
conduit. 

@ A separate network to allow 
one (electronic) switch to “talk” to 
another. This will permit speedier 
set-up time for calls. 

® Adoption of a computer 
operated analysis and trouble 
prevention system on the network. 


@® Nearly complete change to 
processor control of switching 
equipment. 

@ The development of a method 
to predict the failure rate of new 
electronic components so_ that 
failure can be anticipated and 
prevented. The result will be a 
lessening of “down time” of equip- 
ment. 

@ The involvement of our Com- 
pany with data links and added use 
of real-time data processing. 

@® A connection with a com- 
munications satellite as part of our 
long-distance network. 

@ A substantial investment in an 


earth station providing a link witha 
satellite. 


By the end of the decade, push 
button dialing will probably be the 
norm, at least in new exchanges. 
What Ghormley calls “smart tele- 
phone instruments” will appear, but 
they won’t be for everybody. They'll 
be used mostly by businesses. These 
smart telephones will have a display 
device and will do such things as tell 
the subscriber who is calling. 

Although there will be a prolifera- 
tion of things that can be done, there 
won't be a big swing to adopt them. 
The ordinary person will be in- 
terested primarily in “plain old 
telephone service’, commonly 
referred toas “POTS”, but will want 
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a higher quality, faster response in 
that service than is now judged 
acceptable. 

By the end of the decade the in- 
dustry will probably be unified as to 
an access code for DDD, using a 
two-digit code. Separate access 
codes will possibly be used by the 
telephone industry and inter- 
connect companies. 

Competition won’t go away in the 
1980's, but we willlearn to deal with 
it more efficiently. We will be more 
sophisticated in our marketing and 
in bringing together the skills of our 
technical people and marketing staff 
to better serve our customers. 

During this decade we will see an 
appreciable change in_ lifestyles 
which may be reflected in the in- 
creased use of our facilities and in 
new types of communications. 
These changes will be energy re- 
lated as more people make use of 
communications services for more 
efficient business operations. 

We will probably be providing 
more non-voice types of com- 
munication services to more resi- 
dence customers, primarily those 
who conduct business at home. 
Business will probably make _ in- 
creasing use of one-way broadband 
communication facilities with a 
return audio facility. This type of 
service could be used in a training 
program or for sales or planning 


sessions, for example. Increased use 
of medium and high-speed non- 
voice communications is also likely. 

Businesses will be exploring ways 
to avoid travel. Even in LT&T it is 
possible that some employees with 
desk jobs could, with the aid of elec- 
tronic devices, perform their jobs at 
remote locations close to their 
residences or even at home. 

The technology to disperse some 
employees will become available 
with the development of smaller and 
portable data terminals at a low 
enough price. This drastic change 
will require new administrative and 
supervisory methods. 

The communications industry 
will be concentrating heavily on 
people in order to meet the demands 
of new lifestyles, competition and 
opportunities. To be successful, 
LT&T employees will have to 
become highly competent in new 
types of technology which will re- 
quire additional training and educa- 


tion in many cases. @) 


An architectural symbol of another era, this 
central office building at Nelson is scheduled 
to be replaced by a new structure in the early 
1980's. 
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At Cordova, a trailer full of modern digital 
equipment stands ready to take over 
telephone switching chores from the es- 
tablished step-by-step electro-mechanical 
office in the foreground. 
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by Pat Pike | ; | | | 
As a result of his innovativeness, 


he has been able to conserve 
resources in other ways, too. The 


Lower temperatures and rising fuel 
costs allow most of us to face winter 
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Fe it #Ba higher bill or put up with the chill! heat collecting surface of his solar : aiibien 
aa 3 One innovative LT&Ter, however, collector was made from recycled ‘a 


aluminum cans that were collected 


has found a third, and more 
over a three year period of time. While the temperatures outside drop to below zero, the McCormicks, Erma, Fred, and 


daughter, Ann, stay cozily warmed by solar heat. 


Built for under $200, on sunny days this 
solar unit provides the McCormick home 
with no-cost heat. 
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agreeable, alternative—one which 
keeps his home cozily warm while 
greatly reducing his fuel consump- 
tion. Fred McCormick, area plant 
supervisor, has installed a solar 
collector at his home at 3790 Everett 
and on bright winter days the sun 
heats his house at no cost to him. 
The solar collector which supplies 
heat to the McCormick home is 
defined as an “active” solar heating 
system, although the principle by 
which it works is the same simple 
one used for “passive” solar heating. 
It can best be illustrated by the 
“sreenhouse’ effect that occurs 
when you climb into a closed car ona 
cold, sunny day. Sun passes easily 
through the transparent glass and is 
absorbed by the darker interior sur- 
faces. The heat is then trapped in- 
side the car by the glass. At the Mc- 
Cormick home, the trapped heat is 
forced by fan into the house where 
the circulating warm air keeps tem- 
peratures comfortable all day long. 
“It certainly doesn’t supply all of 
my heat,” McCormick says, “but if 
we get six hours of sunshine, then 
my furnace doesn’t run for six or 
seven hours no matter how cold the 
temperature is outside, and that’s 
bound to result in a savings in my 


fuel bill.” 


McCormick first got the idea of 
building a solar heat collector froma 
display at the Nebraska State Fair. 
He did some reading on the subject 
of solar heating, and after finding a 
detailed plan for building a do-it- 
yourself solar heating system, he 
was ready to start his project. This 
was only the beginning, however. 
Before he could start building he had 
to collect the 2,000 aluminum cans 
needed. This became a family proj- 
ect and no pop or beer can was ever 
passed by or thrown away by mem- 
bers of his family or friends who 
were in on the project. Once the 
cans were collected, each one had to 
be cut to size then painted black. “I 
spent most of asummer painting the 
cans,” McCormick recalls. “I used 
flat black paint because it absorbs 
the heat better, and painted them 
with a brush because it was more 
economical then spray _ painting 
them.” To cut the cans, he devised a 
jig with a razor blade as the cutting 
edge which made it possible to cut a 
can to the desired three-inch length 
with a single spin. 

When the cans were finally ready, 
McCormick built a box 13 feet by 
seven feet, insulated it with a two- 
inch Styrofoam liner, and mounted 
the painted cans upright in the box. 
Two-inch Styrofoam dividers were 
placed between the cans at two-foot 
intervals to allow a flow of air to 
pass over and between the cans. The 


entire unit was covered witha two- 
layer, glass top built of storm win- 
dows. Finally, two air ducts were 
attached from the unit to the front 
of the house. Utilizing a fan inside 
the house, air is blown from the 
house, through the first duct, passes 
over and through the heat-con- 
ductive alumninum cans, and back 
into the house through the second 
duct. Heating of the air is ac- 
complished by the thermal effect of 
the sun’s rays passing through the 
glass where they are trapped and 
absorbed by the dark surfaces of the 
cans. The air is warmed as it passes 
over the cans and through the 
dividers, escaping through the sec- 
ond duct back into the house. Con- 
struction of the unit and final 
assembly took place during most of 
McCormick’s vacation this summer. 

“There is one major problem, con- 
fesses McCormick. “Since this was 
sort of an experiment and | wasn’t 
sure the thing would even work, | 
just set it up in my front yard. 
However, we have so many large 
oak trees at the south end of our lot 
that they screen out a lot of the sun. 
As a result, we are not getting as 
many hours of sunshine as we 
would like. The solution would be to 
build a larger unit and mount it on 
the roof of my house. I am con- 
sidering doing so, but it would be 
more expensive, so I'll have to 
weigh the cost benefits first. And 


collect a lot more pop ns" ® 
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Fred hopefully checks the thermometer as he 
waits for the sun toshine. On sunny days the 
heated air will raise the temperature to 120°. 


It’s A New Ballgame 


Marketing Manager John Smith: 
“We are developing better training, 


both in product knowledge and 
sales techniques.” 


by Ken Clinefelter 


“The industry is changing,” com- 
mented one LT&Ter. “It’s a whole 
new ball game for telephone em- 
ployees and customers,” declared 
another. 

They were both referring to the 
drastic changes being brought about 
in the way that LT&T does business. 
Because of government rulings and 
regulations, LT&T now has com- 
petition—direct competition— and 
we are meeting it head-on with a 
more aggressive and effective mar- 
keting program and with new ap- 
proaches to serving the public. 

We are now selling terminal equip- 
ment, including residential 
telephone instruments, a practice 
that would have been unthinkable 
only a few years ago. This sales pro- 
gram requires employees to think 
and do things in new ways. 

For one group of our “customer 
contact” employees—those who 
work in the phone centers or our 
business offices—the new sales pro- 
gram has brought vast changes in 
our procedures and practices in a 
relatively short time. 

Among the new materials and 
procedures developed for the new 
marketing program were a five- 
part, all purpose sales form, which 
was designed with the aid of acom- 
pany specializing in form design, 
and a new color brochure showing 
residential terminal equipment. In 
addition, a 12-section, 90-page sales 
program manual was distributed to 
240 employees. New labels were 
prepared for customer-owned ter- 
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minal equipment purchased from 
LT&T. Service contract plans, and 
procedures and charges for repair- 
ing customer-owned equipment, as 
well as provisions for financing 
purchases, were also part of the new 
marketing tools developed. 

Following a nine-month develop- 
ment period, the materials and pro- 
cedures were introduced to em- 
ployees in a series of training 
sessions held last November in Lin- 
coln, Nebraska City, Beatrice, Has- 
tings and York. 

The new marketing approach 
started in February 1979 when the 
Company filed a request with the 
Public Service Commission to sell 
some types of terminal equipment. 
Approval was given in April. By the 
middle of May, a temporary plan for 
selling equipment had been 
developed and distributed to public 
contact personnel. At the same time, 
a small group of people were work- 
ing on the more complete program 
which was presented and put in use 
last November. Jack Caldwell, meth- 
ods and practices supervisor in Cus- 
tomer Services; Bob Culver, data 
systems coordinator; Irene Pinker- 
ton and Pat Abels, commercial train- 
ing supervisors, were responsibile 
for developing the plan. 

The sales program is also expand- 
ing and changing our marketing ef- 
fort. John Smith, marketing mana- 
ger, talked about some of the 
developments. 

One is “Communications Show- 
case,” LT&T’s own trade show, de- 
signed to enhance our product 
offerings and to improve service to 


our customers. Exhibits include 
everything from decorator sets to a 
200-line PBX. Members of the 
marketing staff are on hand to offer 
information about available equip- 
ment and services. First produced at 
Hastings, Showcase is expected to 
be repeated at other major towns in 
our territory. 

LT&T will also continue to exhibit 
in other area home shows this year, 
but will change the type of presen- 
tation. What has traditionally been 
an ‘image’ booth, showing the com- 
munity what a fine company LT&T 
is, will now be an exhibit that will 
sell the public on the benefits we 
offer, as well as detail the equipment 
we have available for purchase. 

Smith mentioned some other 
changes: “We are developing better 
training, both in our product 
knowledge and in sales techniques, 
and we are looking at the ‘counse- 
lor’ selling approach,” he said. 
Customer contact personnel have 
been provided better documenta- 
tion to use in their presentations. 
Marketing is also working on ob- 
taining a portable demonstration kit 
and looking for ways to find im- 
proved alternatives for financing 
equipment. 

For our customers, we at LT&T 
are putting together a maintenance 
contract program to support sales of 
terminal equipment. We are also 
planning to provide customer 
seminars on “phone power” and 
“phone etiquette”. 
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Smith does not appear to be con- 
cerned about the new competitive 
climate in the telephone business. 
He believes that we have many 
strengths that will help us. 

“We have 75 years experience in 
the business and our employees 
have been working with com- 
munications for many years. The 
average tenure in Marketing is 17 


with 25 years of service. Our people 
know the industry and we can pro- 
vide total service,” Smith said. “Our 
competition only knows their 
product.” 

The marketing manager believes 
that we are in a strong position with 
our Wide Area Telephone Service 
(WATS) offerings. He stressed the 
flexibility of WATS as compared to 
some alternatives offered by com- 
petitiors, mentioning the 10-hour 
measured time package, the zone 
arrangement, the full business day 
service, the DDD discount and in- 
trastate WATS, as well as the 
nationwide availability. 

Other future considerations in- 
clude the possibility of a Business 
Communications Center for the dis- 
play of business oriented products 
and more marketing research to 
determine who the customers are 
for each type of service. This 
knowledge will aid in developing 
more effective marketing, promo- 
tion and advertising programs. 

Methods and _ practices super- 
visor, Jack Caldwell also is quick to 
illustrate our competitive advan- 
tages. “We have a great variety of 
equipment and we have 24 retail 
stores—each of our business offices. 


We have over 200 sales people and 
300 to 400 installation and repair 
people who also have contact with 
our customers,” he explained. 

Although LT&T is in a good posi- 
tion to compete in the sale of ter- 
minal equipment, the introduction 
of competition means that em- 
ployees must think and react in new 
and different ways. 

Up to now, the Company was re- 
sponsible for every aspect of 
telephone service we provided. We 
retained ownership of every bit of 
equipment and material in the 
system, except in special cases 
where a Teletype or data set might 
have been owned by the customer. 
We provided service on a lease basis 
and if a telephone failed, our 
employee’s first reaction was to 
repair the phone as swiftly as possi- 
ble. LT&T had “end to end” respon- 
sibility to see that the service 
worked. 

Now the business is more com- 
plex. Besides leasing equipment as 
we have done in the past, we now 
sell new or refurbished terminal 
equipment to both residential and 
business customers. We_ repair 
whatever we sell, at an established 
charge to the customer. We also will 
repair any customer-owned equip- 
ment that is in the product line being 


offered by LT&T no matter where 
the customer bought it. The same 
charges apply whether or not we 
Originally sold the equipment. We 
will make a cost estimate for any 
repairs not covered on our price list 
for a fee which is applied to the 
repair bill if the customer has us do 
the work. We also offer service con- 
tracts for much of the equipment 
that we sell. 

An alternative payment plan, 
referred to as “tiered pricing” is 
available for customers of certain 
business systems. Under this plan 
customers pay for equipment and 
services at a set amount for a fixed 
period of time, at the end of which 
they pay at a lower rate that com- 
pensates LT&T for ongoing service 
responsibility. Under this system, 
LT&T still maintains ownership of 
the equipment. 

“We are not going to leave a 
customer high and dry,” emphasized 
Caldwell, referring to those 
customers who might choose to buy 
telephones or other terminal equip- 
ment from one of our competitors. 
“We don’t want to make it difficult 
for the customer. Even though he 
may own his own telephone instru- 
ment, he is still our customer in 90 
percent of the services, local 
switching, directory services, long 
distance calling. Our goal is still to 
provide good services in these 
areas.” 
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Attractively displayed at the new Phone 
Center, these telephones offer the residen- 
tial customer beauty as well as utility. 
Marketing these instruments is a new ap- 
proach for LT&T and provides new 
challenges. 


During the end-of-the-year holi- 
day season, the most popular 
telephone offered for sale was the 
‘Flip-Phone’, priced at $49.95. Later, 
the hottest selling items were those 
devices used to answer the phone 
while the customer is away. By the 
time summer arrives it may very 
well be something else. 

All telephones or other terminal 
devices offered for lease are also 
offered for sale. In addition, a 
number of instruments that are not 
available for lease are offered for 
sale. A “personal shopper’s guide” to 
these phones is included at the back 
of each telephone directory. The 
variety of styles are designed to 
please any taste and to match 
different decors. The list of 
offerings will be kept current with 
shopping trends with newer ones 
added as they are developed, and 
unpopular models dropped, just as 
in any other retail business. 

Competition is a relatively new 
concept to the communications in- 
dustry. It is providing LT&T with 
new opportunities to effectively 
serve our customers, and service isa 
concept that has been an LT&T 


byword for 75 years. G) 


Moving Ahead with CARS by Pat Pike 


After nearly three years of inten- 
Sive study and planning, Phase I of 
the CARS system was put into 
operation November 1979, and ac- 
cording to CARS program mana- 
ger, Dan Hartman, has probably 
directly affected more LT&T per- 
sonnel than any other procedure 
change in LT&T’s history. CARS is 
the acronym for Customer 
Automated Records System and, as 
its name implies, its major goal is 
improving customer service by 
automating the records required to 
complete LT&T customer orders. 


For those involved with taking 
and filling customer orders, the 
CARS system has greatly reduced 
the amount of paperwork required. 
As a result, there is less chance for 
errors or lost orders and a reduction 
of time spent in tracking down files 
of customer orders as they proceed 
through the more than eight work 
areas involved. 

Basically, CARS is asystem which 
places information in the computer 
bank where it can be instantly 
retrieved, when needed, by anyone 
involved in completing an order. 
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Customer orders start here witha phone call, 
a hand-written order form, and the pleasant, 
courteous attention of a service represen- 
tative such as Cynthia Mooney. 


The system currently consists of 
five major files of information in- 
cluding the Premise Identification 
file, which details facilities available 
at a specific address, suchas location 
and type of modular jacks. The 
Pending Order file contains all in- 
formation pertaining to the service 
order which allows changes to be 
made online and allows monitoring 
of an order’s progress. The Com- 
pleted Order file represents an on 
line history of order activity and also 
provides left in information such as 
the number, type, and location of 


any phones at the premise and 
available for hook up. The LINSEC, 
(Lincoln Telephone Standard Equip- 
ment Code) file contains informa- 
tion pertaining to almost every item 
of equipment or service provided by 
the Company. A Plant Records file 
contains facilities information sup- 
porting the assignment of telephone 
numbers, line equipment and cable 
pairs required to provide a cus- 
tomer’s service. 

In addition to these files, which 
can be made available through any 
one of the 37 terminals located 
throughout the user work area, the 
system has extensive editing 
capabilities such as those supported 
by the LINSEC file. Thus, if an error 
is made in any entry, such as a rate 
charge for a specific area and type of 
service, the computer will inform 
the operator that an improper entry 
has been made and it can be cor- 
rected immediately. Since the sys- 
tem will not accept incorrectly coded 
information, LINSEC minimizes the 
chance for errors and improves 
system reliability. 

An enthusiastic supporter of 
CARS, Ron Ahl, general services 
supervisor, says that the CARS 
system provides a much quicker, 
more accurate way to find informa- 
tion. In the past, whenever informa- 
tion was needed regarding any 
order, it had to be tracked down ina 
file. This resulted in a tremendous 
waste of time as well as personnel 
frustration. 

“I suppose you could say the 
whole point of CARS was. to 
eliminate the large group of people 
running around looking for a piece 
of paper,” he comments. 


“That is one of the major func- 
tions of CARS,” agrees James 
Cruickshank, operational systems 
coordinator, Customer Services, 
“but in developing the program we 
were also looking at future needs. 
We had about reached our satura- 
tion point on the number of orders 
we could process in a reasonable 
length of time. CARS will allow us 
to absorb future growth without 
expanding facilities or personnel.” 

“In addition, we are looking 
forward to the time when the ma- 
jority of the residential phone in- 
stallations will be equipped with 
modular jacks. When that occurs, a 
morning phone call from a residen- 
tial, modular-jack customer can in- 
itiate a service order that. will 
automatically notify the right phone 
center and allow the customer that 
same day to pick up the pre- 
prepared phones, take them home, 
plug them in and receive a dial tone. 
This capability has become available 
because of the automatic phone 
center notification and immediate 
access to the order by the ap- 
propriate switchroom.” 

“Another benefit of the CARS 
system, and one that we certainly 
can’t discount,” comments Lynn 
Holcomb, systems and procedures 
coordinator for the CARS project, 
“is the emphasis this puts on 
cooperation between all depart- 
ments using the system. As we 
worked on developing procedures, 
there had to be a cooperative effort 
among all departments to determine 
who would do what activity, and when. 
This has created a greater apprecia- 
tion for what each department is 
doing and an awareness that each 
order has to ‘touch base’ with 
several other areas enroute to com- 
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pletion. This is something that was 
hard to visualize when a customer 
order consisted of a piece of paper 
passed from department to depart- 
ment.” 

“The CARS system enables us to 
realize our goal of ‘zero due-date’ 
service,” comments Hartman. “In 
addition, we will now be able to han- 
dle routinely what we used to con- 
sider rush orders. In the past, one- 
day service was available only on an 
exception basis and required a lot of 
people involvement. Although 
utilizing the CARS system benefits 
the ‘users’, that is, those depart- 
ments involved in processing the 
order, it also results in faster service 
for the customer—which is our real 
end-goal.” 

The CARS project actually began 
more than three years ago when 
LT&T management began looking 
for a way to develop some sort of 
system that could eliminate confu- 
sion, inaccurate information, and 
above all, the eight-part forms, that 
existed in the manual customer 
order procedures. 

After nearly nine months of 
feasibility studies and proposals, ap- 
proval was given to institute CARS 
and an additional two years was re- 
quired to develop the system. 

Data Processing was responsible 
for the development of the pro- 
grams, according to Hartman. 
There are approximately 160 pro- 
grams in the CARS system. In addi- 
tion, there were approximately 600 
procedures to be determined in ad- 
vance of putting these programs 
into the system. Obtaining the in- 
formation required for the Premise 
ID file alone took over six months. 


The Premise ID file contains 
detailed information on every one of 
more than 90,000 premises in Lin- 
coln and the common service areas 
capable of receiving phone service. 
This means that for the first time in 
the Company’s 75-year history, all 
departments have instant access to 
the same information regarding any 
premise. 

Another major undertaking in the 
CARS development was the codifi- 
cation of the nearly 4,000 items of 
equipment and services offered by 
LT&T for the LINSEC file. 

It was anticipated at the beginning 
of the project that CARS would 
utilize existing computer facilities 
and that remote terminals and 
printers would be the only new 
equipment required. About halfway 
through the project, however, the 
tremendous growth in computer 
use and the need for additional space 
to store online information made it 
necessary for the Company to lease 
a new computer and additional disk 
storage space. Prior to CARS, Data 
Processing was averaging eight to 
ten thousand transactions a day. 
Once the CARS system went into 
operation, however, 25 to 35 thou- 
sand online transactions a day were 
processed. 

“The CARS system greatly in- 
creased the Company’s utilization of 
its computer system, Hartman ex- 
plains. “Previously the system’s 
primary usage was ina ‘batch’ proc- 
essing mode rather than in an online 
environment. The batch method of 
Operation requires information to 
be manually delivered to the com- 
puter operations area for process- 
ing and subsequent manual re- 
distribution, usually in the form of a 
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for customer service and the computer data 
bank of information to complete the order. 


CRT terminals form the vital link between 
departments involved in processing orders 


printed report. With an _ online 
system such as CARS, which uses 
37 CRT terminals at 20 locations, a 
large percentage of the information 
used in the service order process is 
handled at the employee work area 
through inquiries and updates made 
on the CRT.” 

“Since the CRT terminals have 
replaced the typing, retyping and 
distribution of the previously used 
eight-part service order forms,” ex- 
plains Ron Hoffman, area commer- 
cial supervisor, business, “informa- 
tion no longer suffers the delays of 
the manual paper-based process.” 

“Another big time saver for the 
service representatives has been the 
Pending Order file. It provides quick 
access to pending order information 
and has eliminated many calls 
between the Phone Centers and the 
401 building service representa- 
tives,” added Jerry Salber, area com- 
mercial supervisor, residential. 
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Because CARS includes the 
automation of the majority of plant 
records, it is now possible to 
eliminate several manually prepared 
records and related procedures. For 
example, it is no longer necessary to 
maintain the “cable feed” or “line 
equipment” books. The automated 
plant records now allow the system 
to automatically make line equip- 
ment assignments (step or elec- 
tronic) to the majority of LT&T’s 
one-party customers. 

The system also creates more ef- 
ficiency within the switchrooms 
since orders requiring switchroom 
work can be called from the CRT 
terminals by type as well as by due- 
date. This makes it possible to work 
a big block of installs and then a big 
block of removes, rather than mix- 
ing them. 


As soon as the switchroom people 
notify the system that work has 
been completed on zero due-date 
orders, the order audit and comple- 
tion people are instantly notified via 
the online printer so that arrange- 
ments can be made for same-day 
test connects. 

In addition, the system provides a 
source for work measurement. For 
example, it is now possible to deter- 
mine on a weekly basis activities 
such as the number of service orders 
processed and the amount of 
revenue generated by each service 
representative. 

Implementation of the CARS 
project marks the first time that the 
overall management concept has 
been applied to data processing at 
LT&T. Cruickshank, who was given 
the assignment of seeing the proj- 
ect through to completion, was 
responsible for setting priorities, 
coordinating the various activities, 
and making work assignments to all 
departments involved with the 
project. 

“Implementing CARS was expen- 
sive,” explains Cruickshank, “but 
we have forecast that savings in 
employee time in the future will be 
enough to pay back that initial in- 
vestment within five years.” 

Because CARS involved a great 
many LT&T employees in activities 
with which they were unfamiliar, 
extensive training was necessary for 
all those who would be using the 
computer terminals or reports from 
the printers located in each work 
area. Training was accomplished 
over a two month period, with Data 
Processing personnel assuming 
responsibility for instructing super- 
visors in use of the system. Super- 
visors were then responsible for 


training all personnel in their 
departments who would be working 
with the system. 

On completion of the training 
sessions, two trial runs were held 
before putting CARS into opera- 
tion. On two weekends in Novem- 
ber, samples of actual work orders 
were processed, with all related ac- 
tivities simulated in the trial run. 

“The system acceptance tests paid 
tremendous dividends in two areas,” 
Hartman explains. “First of all it 
provided the opportunity to identify 
problems and subsequently correct 
any short-comings in procedures, 
programs or training. Secondly, it 
provided user management with the 
information necessary to decide 
whether or not the system and the 
people who would use it would be 
ready to start processing the Com- 
pany’s business, on November 29, 
1979. 

“The CARS system worked sur- 
prisingly well,” recalls Jerry Salber. 
“As with any system of this 
magnitude, we experienced the dif- 
ficulties you would expect simply 
because it was new. Thanks to 
acceptance tests, however, by the 
time the system went into actual 
operation we had many of these 
problems smoothed out.” 

According to Cruickshank, CARS 
is definitely an ongoing activity. “In 
some respects the system has in- 
creased the time required to pre- 
pare a service request and to enter 
service order data in the computer,” 
he explains. “The reason for this is 
the great deal of additional informa- 
tion that was required to get Phase] 
implemented. Now that the system 
is in Operation, however, we are 
beginning to see new possibilities. 
We plan to continue to upgrade the 
system for greater efficiency and are 
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currently in the process of setting 
priorities for those procedures that 
will be added to the system during 
Phase II. Implementation of the new 
procedures is scheduled for late 
March 1980.” 

“In addition, we are considering 
other changes that can be made dur- 
ing later phases of the project. As 
additional files of information are 
integrated into the system, the ser- 
vice request preparation and data 
entry will become more efficient and 
less time consuming.” 

“We are in an industry that is sub- 
ject to rapid change,” concludes 
Hartman. “Hopefully CARS and 
other projects like it will provide us 
with the capability to adapt more 


rapidly to those changes.” @) 


Service representative Elaine Showen calls 
up needed information from the terminal in 
order to complete a customer order form. 
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Loma Critchfield closed 20 years of 
net credited service with LT&T Jan. 
12 as she embarked on the new 
career of retirement. Mrs. 
Critchfield first started telephone 
work in Lincoln in 1939 as an 
operator, handling directory 
assistance. She left the Company in 
1941 to be married and returned to 
telephone work in 1962 when her 
oldest son enrolled in the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. 

She resumed her telephone career 
on the service board under the 
supervision of Louise Roth. Since 
1967 she has been a service clerk. 

Loma recalls being stranded 
downtown during a bad snow storm 
and staying at the Cornhusker 
hotel. She also has vivid recollec- 
tions of being ferried to work in a 
Construction truck during another 
storm. 

Mrs. Critchfield says she has liked 
telephone work. “I’ve always en- 
joyed people and telephone work is 
helping people,” she observed. 


For the first two or three months 
of her retirement she says she plans 
to rest. But there may be some 
travel in the picture also. She and 
husband Jack, who is retired from 
the Lincoln Electric System, have 
been talking about taking a trip to 
Greece with friends via freighter. 

Loma says she'll probably take up 
needle work now that she is retired 
and if time hangs heavy she may get 
involved with volunteer work. 


P. V. “Phil” Eckles retired Jan. 15, 
closing a telephone career of nearly 
36 years, during which he says he 
has seen a lot of changes. Phil is 
retiring about nine years earlier 
than normal and hopes to devote 
more time to his many other in- 
terests. 

Phil says from mid-October to 
late January he has been spending all 
of his spare time hunting and trap- 
ping. “I love to doit,” he commented, 
“and you can’t do that and work 
too.” Eckles also searches for relics 
and coins with a metal detector and 
he is an artifact hound. “Then,” he 
added, “I’ve got to go fishing, too.” 

“T’ve never had time to do all those 
things,” he commented, adding that 
he expects to have the time now. 

Eckles comes from a telephone 
family. His father, William L. Eckles, 
is a retired LT&T employee. Two 
brothers, Bill and John, also work 
for the Company. 

Phil started his career in 1943 at 
Plattsmouth, where his father was 
area manager. He worked briefly, 
then quit to work for the post office 
and returned as a permanent 
employee in 1944. He spent about 
five years on a construction gang, 
served as combinationman at 
Tecumseh and Sutton and fora time 
was exchange manager at Edgar. For 
the past dozen years or so he has 
lived and worked at Nelson, repor- 
ting to the Superior office. 

“It’s a good company to work for 
and I’m going to miss it,” he said. But 
he also said he expects to enjoy being 
freed from the necessity of going 
out in bad weather. He is looking 
forward to having more time for his 
hunting and trapping, coin and ar- 
tifact locating and for another in- 
terest, that of working with wood. 
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Phil gives every indication of having 
an active retirement. 


V.P.“Doc” Spears closed up his desk 
as safety supervisor for the last time 
Jan. 11 and ended an active LT&T 
career of 31 years as he took an early 
retirement. 

Mr. Spears comes from a 
telephone family. His father was a 
general manager for Northwestern 
Bell, his mother and a grandmother 
were operators, and an uncle and 
some cousins also worked in the 
telephone business. 

So it doesn’t seem surprising that 
when Doc entered military service 
he was put to work in telecommu- 
nications. He soon had a crew, 
working on an aircarft warning 
system. 

In 1948 Spears enrolled in the 
University of Nebraska and applied 
for summer work at LT&T. He was 
hired as a groundman and later 
became a combinationman. He soon 
found college was not for him and 
made telephony a career. In 1957 he 
was made an installer-repairman 
PBX and in 1961 was promoted to 
training supervisor. For a year prior 
to becoming safety supervisor in 
1971 he was a staff assistant. 

Doc’s plans are a little vague and 
hs insists he has nothing in mind 
“right off the bat” for retirement, 
but that he intends to take it easy for 
a while. “I may get into the rental 
property a little more,” he admitted, 
also commenting that he wants to 
keep his options open. 


James Story, systems analyst in 
Supply, took an early retirement 
Jan. 10, closing an LT&T career of 
over 30 years. Jim will be heading 
south, into the Ozarks of Missouri, 
where he will become owner- 
operator of “The Last Resort.” 

Jim started his telephone career 
while still in high school, working 
the evening trick. “I can hardly 
remember working anywhere else, ” 
he commented. His work took ona 
permanent nature in April 1949 
when he was 20 years old and he has 
remained with LT&T since, except 
for a brief two-month period when 
he resigned to investigate the 
possibility of employment  else- 
where. The firm wanted him to 
move to Chicago, but Jim decided he 


liked Nebraska better, so resumed 
employment with LT&T. 

During his three decades with the 
Company, Story has worked as a 
garage serviceman, draftsman, 
switchman, installer-repairman 
COE, toll terminalman, advanced 
clerical, senior clerk, accounting 
staff assistant and warehouse 
supervisor. He said of his career, “It 
was a lot of fun” and commented 
that LT&T “is a good company.” 

Jim is leaving his long telephone 
career because of a desire to do 
something different. 

The resort he and his family will 
operate is located on the Lake of the 
Ozarks just nine miles west of 
Bagnell dam on State Hiway HH. It 
has nine units, all furnished with 
everything a vacationer needs. “All 
you need to bring is a beach towel.” 
said Jim. The quarters are fully 
equipped with linens, utensils and 
dishes. 

The two-year-old resort has 
docks for fishing, swimming and 
boating and has a 300 foot lake- 
front. LT&Ters who want to take 
advantage of Story’s offer of a 
special discount can reach him at 
The Last Resort, Rte 2, Box 345, 
Lake Ozark, Mo. 65949. 


Thelma Weinhauer closed a 
telephone career of 9% years as she 
retired Jan. 31. She has been 
“employed the entire time in building 
service, but has had two assign- 
ments which brought her into con- 
tact with many of the Lincoln per- 
sonnel. One was the responsibility 
for caring for plants that beautify 
office areas in the 15th & Mand 401 
buildings and the other was serving 
as substitute for the lunchroom 
attendant at the 15th & M building. 

Thelma came to Lincoln from 
New York state 13 years ago to be 
closer to a daughter. Upon joining 
LT&T she quickly endeared herself 
to her close associates by baking a 
cake for each of them on their birth- 
day. 

She says she hopes to use her new 
free time to catch up on things at 
home and to take a bus trip to see the 
scattered members of her family in- 
cluding a son in Canada. She will 
also spend more time with her hob- 


bies of knitting, crocheting and sew- 
ing and may possibly take up 
volunteer work. 

“T’ve enjoyed working with the 
people here and I've enjoyed the job. 


Those are things I’m going to miss,” 


she said. 
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Fred J. Bettenhausen, retired chief 
clerk in the Treasurer’s office, died 
December 19. He had been retired 
since January 1961. 
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Mr. Bettenhausen started his 
telephone career in 1920 and 
remained over 40 years in the 
Treasurer’s office, first as assistant 
cashier and for the last 36 years as 
chief clerk. He had a reputation for 
unfailing accuracy, but contended 
that it was simply because he caught 
the mistakes before they left the of- 
fice. 

He was involved in the conver- 
sion of our payroll in 1960 to com- 
puterized checks and was one of 
those who helped instruct em- 
ployees not to bend, fold or muti- 
late the IBM card checks that were 
used at that time. 

For some years Fred had lived at 
Fort Collins, Colo. 


Mrs. Lettie Corrington, retired 
from Nebraska City, died Jan. 8. She 
had been retired since 1936. 

Mrs. Corrington’s name first 
appeared on the records of the Com- 
pany in 1909 and she was employed 
for 27 years. When she retired, she 
was cashier at the Auburn ex- 
change, a job she had held for 14 
years. She was the last surviving 
LT&T pensioner who retired in the 
1930's. 

Funeral services were Jan. 11 at 
Seward. Interment was at Anderson 
Cemetery. 


I. J. Devoe, retired controller of 
LT&T died Feb. 2 at the age of 86. 
He had been retired since November 
1958. 

Mr. Devoe had 31 years of service 
with LT&T, but was involved in the 
telephone business in one way or 
another most of his adult life. He 
began his career in July 1914 as a 
bookkeeper for LT&T. He left that 
job in July 1916 to go to the Monroe 
Telephone Company at Albion, 
Where he became assistant mana- 
ger. He returned to Lincoln in 1918 
to join the staff of the State Rail- 
way Commission. In 1923 he 
became chief accountant, super- 
vising the bookkeeping practices of 
many telephone companies in the 
state. He also spent several years as 
auditor for the Good Roads Service 
Company of Lincoln. 

Mr. Devoe returned to LT&T on 
the general auditors staff in June 
1929 and became general auditor in 


1930. His title changed to controller 
in April 1955. 

Mr. Devoe was active in in- 
dustrial, civic and fraternal organi- 
zations. He was a member of the 
advisory council to the Divison of 
Employment Security, and a board 
member and president of the Lin- 
coln General Hospital. 

Upon retiring he was elected to 
the Lincoln Board of Education and 
served as president in 1961. He also 
took a post-retirement job with the 
real estate firm of Loomis & John- 
son. 

Funeral services were Feb. 5 in 
Lincoln. 


Robert J. “Bob” Donaldson, retired 
from Supply, died Jan. 26 at the age 
of 80. Mr. Donaldson had retired in 
October 1964 with 47 years of ser- 
vice with LT&T. 

Bob started his career in the fall of 
1917 at the age of 18. His first job 
was that of shopman and he spent 
most of his more than 4% decades 
with the Company in that area. The 
lone exception was a relatively brief 
period when he worked asa lineman 
at Beatrice. 

In 1945 he became shop stock 
clerk and he retired with that title. 
After retiring he moved to Lewes, 
Del., where he resided for a number 
of years. Funeral services were Jan. 
28 at Lewes and burial was at 
Midway Presbyterian Cemetery in 
Rehoboth, Del. 


Ann Keegan, retired from Account- 
ing, died Dec. 24. She had been re- 
tired since December 1950. 

Ann worked for LT&T for over 30 
years, coming to our Company from 
the Bell system at Omaha. She spent 
her entire career in Revenue 
Accounting, working as an instru- 
ment clerk, accounts clerk and, at 
the time of her retirement, as 
machine operator. 

Her health failed in 1949 and she 
was absent from work because of 
sickness for a full year before she re- 
tired. After her retirement and with 
the freedom from the responsi- 
bility of a daily work schedule, her 
health improved. 

Funeral services were conducted 
at graveside in St. Andrews Ceme- 
tery at Tecumseh on Dec. 27. 


L.E. “Hoot” Lyons, retired construc- 
tion foreman, died Jan. 23 after a 


serious illness of several months’ 


duration. Mr. Lyons had retired 
Oct. 10 because of failing health. 

Hoot started his phone career 
with LT&T in 1942 as a groundman 
in the Construction department. He 
spent a year and a half in military 
service in the mid 1940’s returning 
to telephone construction work 
upon completion of his hitch. 

From October 1956 until his 
retirement a few months ago he was 
construction foreman at Tecumseh. 

Funeral services took place Jan. 26 
at Tecumseh. Burial was at the 
Wymore Cemetery. 


Bertha Sharp, formerly chief oper- 
ator at Fairbury and Beatrice in the 
early years of LT&T, died Jan. 18 at 
the age of 89. She had been retired 
since 1946. 

Mrs. Sharp started her telephone 
career under her maiden name of 
McNabb at Axtell, Kan., where she 
worked in a telephone office during 
vacations and in her spare time 
while going to school. She expected 
to take up a teaching career at that 
time. 

She moved to Fairbury in July 
1908 and became a toll operator at 
that time. In 1910 she was appointed 
chief operator. Bertha became part 
of LT&T when the Fairbury ex- 
change was purchased by the Com- 
pany in 1912. She transferred to 
Beatrice as chief operator in 1917 
and from there went to Crab 
Orchard in 1931 as contract chief 
operator. She returned to Beatrice 
as an operator in 1943 and retired 
three years later after a bout of ill- 
ness. 

For a number of years Bertha 
made her home in Lincoln, but 
several years ago she took up 
residence in the Masonic Home at 
Plattsmouth. During her long 
telephone career she took a keen 
interest in the employees she super- 
vised and was proud of the many 
girls she started on a successful 
telephone career. 

Her son, Art, is also an LT&Ter, 
serving as employee relations super- 
visor in Personnel. 


Funeral services for Mrs. Sharp 
were Jan. 21 with interment at Lin- 
coln Memorial Park Cemetery. 


John Turner, retired Beatrice plant 
employee, died Jan. 28. He had been 
retired since 1975. 

Mr. Turner had 29 years of active 
service with LT&T, starting in the 
fall of 1946 when he became a 
groundman. He was promoted to 
combinationman at Beatrice in 1953 
and he also had worked at Friend 
and Crete. 

John liked to hunt and fish and he 
enjoyed these sports while he was 
an active telephone employee. At 
the time he retired he was 
experiencing some eye trouble and 
underwent surgery for cataracts 
after retirement. He had been ac- 
tive, up until the time of his final 
brief illness. 

Funeral services were Feb. 1 at 
Beatrice. Interment was at Ever- 
green Cemetery in Beatrice. 


Sophia M. Windels, retired chief 
operator at Syracuse, died Dec. 19. 
She had been retired since 1961. 

Miss Windels started her tele- 
phone career at Syracuse in the fall 
of 1914 as an operator. In 1922 she 
became assistant chief operator and 
in 1924 chief operator, a job she 
filled until her retirement when the 
Syracuse exchange was converted 
to dial. 

At the time, she was the senior 
active employee in terms of years of 
service, with over 46 years in the 
business. She retired slightly earlier 
than the normal retirement age of 
G5; 

Funeral services were held Dec. 
22 at Luther Memorial Lutheran 
Church in Syracuse. Burial was at 
Parkhill cemetery. 


Sarah Ladd Woods died Jan. 15 at the 
age of 84. She was the widow of 
Thomas C. Woods, Sr., mother of 
LT&T president Thomas C. Woods, 
Jr., and grandmother of vice presi- 
dent, resource management, Thom- 
as C. “Chip” Woods, III. 

Mrs. Woods was a civic leader 
who contributed much to the arts 
both in Nebraska and at other loca- 
tions. She considered the Nebraska 
Art Association her main interest 
and gave time, effort and leader- 


ship to that organization, twice ser- 
ving as president. Her efforts in this 
field continued a family tradition 
starting with one of her grand- 
fathers and one of Mr. Woods’ 
grandfathers, both of whom were 
involved in the organization and 
early activities of the Haydon Art 
Club, which grew into the present 
day art association. 

Mrs. Woods also served as amem- 
ber of the City Park and Recreation 
advisory board and of the City Plan- 
ning Commission; was a director of 
the Women’s Division of the Com- 
munity Chest; was chairman of the 
Woods Psychiatric Aide Award com- 
mittee and, during World War II, 
was a colonel in the Lincolnettes, a 
group which sponsored dances for 
servicemen from the Lincoln Air 
Base. She also maintained a special 
interest in the Lincoln Symphony 
Orchestra Foundation. 

She graduated from Lincoln High 
School in 1913 and later from 
Wellesley College after attending 
the University of Nebraska, where 
she was a member of Kappa Alpha 
Theta sorority. 

Mrs. Woods received the Park 
Builders Award in 1962 and she 
regarded the honor as a tribute to 
the Woods family’s contribution to 
the Children’s Zoo. She also was the 
recipient of an honorary degree of 
Doctor of Humane Letters, con- 
ferred upon her in 1969 by the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 

Her interests were wide ranging 
and not confined to Lincoln or Ne- 
braska. For example, she was in- 
strumental in developing Woods 
Hall Recreation Center for residents 
of Madeline Island, near LaPoint, 
Wisc. At that facility, residents of 


the area were provided equipment. 


and encouraged to engage in the folk 
art of weaving. 

Funeral services for Mrs. Woods 
were Jan. 17 at First Plymouth Con- 
gregational church in Lincoln. 

Mrs. Woods was one of those rare 
and generous leaders whose acts 
and encouragement touched the 
lives of a wide range of people, both 
in and outside of Nebraska. The 
sense of loss felt by her family is 
shared by the many persons who 
felt her influence. 
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Comments 


| f there is any one quality in which 

Americans universally take pride 
and claim for their own, it is 
probably resourcessfulness. That 
quality, which enabled America to 
develop and to achieve world leader- 
ship, still exists for many Americans 
as their most valuable tradition. 

What brings the subject to mind is 
a story in this issue about a former 
LT&T employee, Al Reed, who 
retired some years ago. People at 
LT&T who remember Al like to tell 
stories of his resourcefulness as toll 
terminal radioman. Now, nearly a 
decade after his retirement, Alis still 
using his skill and knowledge to 
solve new problems. Firmly con- 
vinced that our present energy 
sources are endangered, Al is har- 
nessing wind power to provide elec- 
tricity for his acreage near Walton 
and is considering building a solar 
heating unit for his home. Not 
everybody has Al’s handiman ability 
to provide their own energy 
sources, but conservation in small 
ways is certainly possible for all of us 
and can mean significant dollar sav- 
ings for the family struggling to 
keep up with inflation. 


Speaking of inflation, and who 
doesn’t these days, economists have 
been noting, with some surprise, 
that in spite of the increasing cost of 
living, most Americans have been 
able to offset the effects of inflation 
by improved management of their 
own resources. For some tips on 
how to take control of family fi- 
nancing in these difficult times, we 
hope you'll find our story, “Living 
with Inflation” useful. 

In a way, coping with inflation is 
also the topic of a story titled, 
“Hidden Paycheck” which explains 
how the benefit programs available 
to LT&Ters can provide a non- 
taxable inflation hedge against the 
high cost of medical care. 

Resourcefulness has been a tradi- 
tion at LT&T where challenges have 
been the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. One of the most recent of these 
challenges is the Company's entry 
into direct marketing of telephones 
and communications equipment. 
For stories on how these challenges 
are being met, see “The Other Side 
of the Fence,” and “Ties—the Little 
System that Does a Big Job.” 
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Not too many years ago all 
telephones came in basic black and 
belonged to the telephone company. 
Today, telephones can be pur- 
chased by the customer and come in 
a wide variety of colors and styles. 
The new look for telephones is not 
the only result of competitive mar- 
keting. For the story of how direct 
marketing has .effected other 
changes at LT&T see “The Other 
Side of the Fence.” 


Living 
With 
nflation 


by Pat Pike 


ol (as complex causes of inflation 
and some of the effects it is hav- 
ing on people’s lives were defined in 
the last issue of LTT. Economists 
predict that although inflation will 
eventually wind down, it may never 
disappear completely. Since infla- 
tion is here to stay, is there anything 
we can do to modify its effects on 
ourselves and our families? For 
many American families this will 
mean making adjustments in their 
way of living and in their expec- 
tations. 

The consumer price index has 
risen 99 percent in the past decade; 
that is, an item which cost $1 in 1969 
would have cost $1.99 in 1979. Not 
all items have increased the same 
amount, however. In a sampling of 
goods and services for that period, 
costs range from an increase of 185 
percent for a hospital room to an 
increase of only 18 percent for a 
man’s suit. Thus, a family’s ability to 
make adjustments will depend on 
what purchases it must make or 
chooses to make. The family that is 
able to avoid purchasing those items 
that have increased the most will 
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feel the effects of inflation far less 
than the family that has less flex- 
ibility in its spending pattern. 


Consumers Can 
Modify Inflations Effects 


In spite of rising costs, consumers 
will be able to modify, to some ex- 
tent, the effects of inflation on the 
family budget simply by making ad- 
justments in their purchases. Al- 
though food prices have increased 
130 percent overall in the past 10 
years, this does not mean that all 
food prices have gone up that 
amount. With 30,000 items on the 
supermarket shelf, the consumer 
has a wide variety of choices. Wise 
selection and some changes in eating 
habits would enable the shoppers to 
control to some degree the increase 
in their food budget. In the same 
manner, as fuel prices soar, a family 
can turn down the thermostat and 
don long underwear. Even though 
fuel costs may increase as much as 
30 percent, the householder may be 
able to hold his own fuel bill’s in- 
crease to 10 percent. 


The poor and elderly, however, 
may be more limited in their ability 
to make such adjustments. While a 
household of younger persons 
would be able to turn down the ther- 
mostat as low as 63° or 64° with no 
discomfort, an older person with 
arthritis might suffer real pain if the 
temperature went below 67°. In the 
same manner, the middle income 
family may be able to decide not to 
buy a new color TV, but the poor 
cannot say that they are not going to 
buy any groceries. The relative in- 
flexibility of spending does make the 
poor and elderly greater victims of 
inflation, but economists point out 
that there are other forces at work 
in addition to inflated prices. For 
example, medical costs which have 
nearly doubled in the past 10 years, 
are often a major expense in the 
budget of the elderly. However, 
many of the increased medical costs 
are due to improved medical and 
hospital services. Due to their ex- 
pectation of better medical care it 
becomes a matter of increased 
quality of service as much as an in- 
crease in price for the service. 

Rising expectations have, in fact, 
been cited as one of the big factors in 
inflation. Consumers’ expectations 
of better medical care, better hous- 
ing, and wider varieties of foods, as 
well as other goods and services, 
have been a big contributor to the 
rising cost of living—and perhaps 
the only one over which the con- 
sumer has any significant control. 

LTT visited with UNL home ex- 
tension specialist in family econom- 
ics, Kathy Cue, about ways to cope 
with the rising cost of living. “Dur- 
ing good times such as we have ex- 
perienced during the past decade,” 
she explains, “people tend to grow 
careless about managing their 


money. There is more impulse buy- 


ing, increased purchasing of un- 
needed or luxury items, and a larger 
share of income is spent on enter- 
tainment or recreation. As finances 
become tighter, families will have to 
return to better management of 
their resources. They are going to 
have to begin making decisions 
about how their money will be 
spent—and that means good old- 
fashioned budgeting.” 

“Many people are still trying to 
maintain the style of living of five 
years or so ago,” she adds. “People 
must realize that they no longer 
have the spending power they had in 
the past. If they continue to main- 
tain the style of living they had five 
years ago and the cost of living con- 
tinues to go up, their only recourse 
is to use credit to take up the slack. 
Unfortunately, that is what many of 
them are doing. That’s why my first 
advice to a family concerned about 
their financial situation is to limit 
credit spending.” 

The U.S. has become a credit card 
society. The American public ap- 
pears to beas guilty of deficit spend- 
ing as the American government. 
The Wall Street Journal reported 
recently that consumer credit ex- 
panded last year by 13 percent, or 
from a whopping big debt of 
$275.63 billion in 1976 to an even 
bigger debt of $311.34 billion at the 
end of December 1979. 


Credit Perpetuates Inflation 

The credit buying habits of the 
American public create financial 
problems for the individual and 
perpetuate inflation as well. Credit 
has given the consumer an illusion 
of spending power that he does not 
actually have. Easy credit tempts the 
consumer to purchase goods that he 
might not need or be able to afford. 
This results in a larger demand for 
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credit buying enables the consumer 
ying 


to make purchases without saving 
for them, decreasing his savings. In 
addition to purchasing items he 
perhaps cannot afford, credit has 
encouraged him to pay for them at 
prices that include a high rate of 
interest. When too much of a 
family’s disposable income is tied up 
paying for credit purchases it places 
the family in a less favorable finan- 
cial situation. 

A family is headed for trouble, 
Ms. Cue feels, if too large a share of 
the income is earmarked for repay- 
ment of loans. The total amount of 
payments, she advises, should equal 
no more than-10 to 15 percent of a 
family’s total take home pay. Credit 
overextension, or too many install- 
ment payments coming due at th 
end of the month, also limits the 
family’s choices of how it will spend 
its money. 


Temperature/Cost Relationship 


31.0% more 


28.0% more 
25.0% more 
21.9% more 
18.7% more 
rie 15.6% more 
74° 12.5% more 

9.4% more 


6.2% more 


3.1% more 


3.1% less 


6.2% less 


68° 


15 6% less 


This chart illustrates the cost of keeping room 
temperatures above and below 70° using any 
type of fuel, including gas, oil, coal or electricity 
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“If repayment of loans has to take 
top priority, then a family’s real 
priorities, that is the things that are 
most important to that family, often 
get short-changed, leaving every- 
one with a sense of frustration.” 


Budget Key to 
Money Management 

The key to money management, 
according to Ms. Cue, is budgeting. 
“Another way of talking about 
budgeting,” she says, “is to talk 
about setting goals. Communication 
between all members of the family is 
essential because the goals should be 
agreed on and all members should 
understand how these goals can be 
reached by allocating the family’s 
resources properly. A family’s goals 
can only be determined by es- 
tablishing agreed upon priorities. In 
fact, we often use the term ‘bud- 
geting by priority’ because it is so 
important that the family under- 
stand its own needs and desires 
before goals can be set. For example, 
a family may feel that a certain 
hobby or recreational activity is im- 
portant enough to them to forgo 
other expenditures in order to set 
aside some of their resources for 
that purpose.” 


“We used to talk about the ‘ideal’ 
budget in which a certain per- 
centage was designated for housing, 
another percentage for food and so 
forth. That, however, simply does 
not apply to each family. For exam- 
ple, the percentage that used to be 
recommended for housing was 
about 25 percent of a family’s in- 
come. Yet I know of families who 
spend as muchas 50 percent of their 
income on housing and are having 
no trouble. They simply practice 
economies in other areas in order to 
enable them to have what is most 
important to them.” 

“One of the problems people 
often have is the failure to dis- 
tinguish between what they want 
and what they need. If they pur- 
chase items they want, but can 
perhaps do very easily without, 
there must still be enough money 
left for the essentials such as hous- 
ing, food, utilities and transpor- 
tation.” 

“T think a family should ask itself, 
‘How much do we need? How much 
do we want?’ There is a_ big 
difference between needing some 
kind of transportation and wanting to 
own a Cadillac. There is a_ big 
difference between needing to eat a 


COST OF DRIVING A CAR 


Size Category ee me sh 
Subcompact 30.1¢ 25.8¢ 
Compact 31.9¢ 28.2¢ 
Mid-size 38.0¢ 33.1¢ 
Full-size 43.3¢ 36.9¢ 


Percent of 10,000 miles driven in: 

Increase 1979 1978 
16.7 $3010 $2580 
13.1 $3190 $2820 
14.7 $3800 $3310 
17,3 $4330 $3690 


Source Hertz Corporation 


nourishing meal and wanting to eat 
steak. This is not advocating that a 
family need to forgo all luxuries or 
pleasures, but that these should be 
put in perspective and given some 
sort of priority.” 

“For example, I think we will be 
seeing much less reliance on con- 
vience foods. In a sense, these have 
provided the American housewife 
with a built-in cook and maid—but 
at a price. With increasing food 
prices, she may find it necessary to 
return to better meal planning, 
more home food preparation, and 
more careful shopping. The family 


that can be more flexible in its° 


grocery buying will probably be 
better able to hold the line on the 
grocery bill in spite of the increasing 
prices of many food items. I advise 
housewives to do advance meal 
planning, shop with a list, and 
prepare as many foods as possible at 
home. Elimination of some of the 
unnecessary snack items—the ‘junk’ 
food that adds little to the family’s 
nutrition, but much to the grocery 
bill, can save on the food budget. We 
will probably see the food industry 
respond by offering less variety in 
these types of foods.” 

The average American family 
managed to stay even with the infla- 
tion rate prior to 1979. After it 
jumped to 13 percent last year, 
however, many families began los- 
ing ground and were forced to cut 
back on spending. This means that 
not only less buying, but wiser buy- 
ing has become essential. The con- 
sumer should be demanding full 
value for the money spent. This can 
only be achieved if the consumer 
shops around, compares prices, and 
refuses to pay an exorbitant price 
for any item being purchased. 
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Money management means keep- 
ing track of where the money goes. 
Some kind of record system is 
necessary in order to plan future 
spending. Although it is not neces- 
sary to write down every penny 
spent, there should be a good idea of 
where the money goes. Record 
keeping can also give some insights 
into a family’s spending pattern. For 
example, if several members of a 
family are eating lunch out every 
day, totalling that amount might 
reveal that they are spending much 
more than they realized. The family 
may choose to carry lunches and use 
the savings for dinner at a nice 
restaurant at the end of the week or 
month. 

Ms. Cue suggests that families 
should plan and budget for such 
things as taxes, insurance premiums 
and other ‘once a year’ expenses so 
that money will be available when 
they come due. “Many families 
forget,” she comments, “that even 
though they have insurance to cover 
emergencies, if there is a $100 
deductible on their insurance policy, 
then it should be budgeted for and 
kept available in an emergency 
savings account. Careful record 
keeping will help the family to be 
more aware of these ‘forgotten’ ex- 
penses so that they can be prepared 
for them.” 


Plan Your Purchases 

Planning for major purchases 
rather than buying on credit not 
only saves the high interest rate 
charged for the credit, she points 
out, but allows the savings to accrue 
interest as the purchase is saved for. 
In addition, it helps the family to 
develop the habit of saving regular- 
ly. Planning for purchases is also the 
best safeguard against impulse 


purchases. “We need to be aware of 
the ‘inflation psychology’ that preys 
On us as consumers,” she 
emphasizes. “Instead of the ‘Buy 
now and pay later’ slogans that 
helped us along the road to inflation 
in the past, we are now hearing the 
slogan, ‘Buy now before the price 
goes up. © 

Just as a family should attempt to 
get the most for the money spent, it 
should also try to get the most for 
each dollar saved. Passbook savings 
are ideal for emergency savings or 
short-time goals, but they are not a 
good investment because of the low 
interest paid. Investment dollars 
should be placed where they will get 
the most return, preferably higher 
than the rate of inflation. 
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For those families already in 
financial trouble because of ex- 
cessive credit buying, Ms. Cue ad- 
vises, “Don’t try to run from the 
problem. Stop all credit purchases 
and let your creditors know what is 
happening. In most cases they will 
cooperate with you and help you 
work out a pay back system.” 


Conservation Key to Saving 

Energy costs are taking an in- 
creasingly large bite out of the 
family budget. Any savings in these 
areas will make a big impact on the 
family budget. 

The Alliance to Save Energy, a 
non-profit organization that regu- 
larly dispenses information on en- 
ergy conservation, estimates that 
the average American residence 
could reduce energy waste by 40 
percent witha corresponding saving 
to the householder. Even without 


How John Doe’s ‘‘Hidden Paycheck” saves him money. 


Annual Cost for Annual Cost for 
DOE with LT&T Jones with NO 


Savings Due to 


BENEFIT Participation 


The Hidden 


additional insulation or heating 
equipment changes ina house, most 
families could save as much as 10 
percent of their energy require- 
ments by changing some of their 
daily living habits. 

The two most expensive energy 
costs for householders are heat and 
cooling, and both can be greatly 
reduced by simply using less. The 
Lincoln Electric System suggests 
that merely turning the thermostat 
setting lower can create a savings of 
up to 15.6 percent on fuel bills. 
According to LES, the lowest com- 
fortable setting can mean _ the 
greatest economy in home heating. 
During summer months, each 
degree below 78° can cost the 
householder an additional 10 per- 
cent in operating costs. 


WALK... 
whenever possible 


RIDE... 
a bike 


RIDE... 


a bus 


JOIN... 
a Carpool or vanpool 


OBSERVE... 
the speed limit 


DO NOT... 
idle car more than 30 seconds 


SHARE... 
a ride with a friend 


PLAN... 
shopping trips and errands 


USE... 
the phone to save trips 


TURN... 
off unnecessary outdoor lamps 


Another big drain on the house- 
hold budget is the high cost of oper- 
ating an automobile which can 
range from $3,000 to $4,300 a year, 
depending on the type of car driven. 
Hertz Corporation, which annually 
tallies the cost of operating a car, 
blames the sharp rise in gasoline 
prices—38 percent in the past 
year—for most of the increase, 
although all other items considered 
in computing driving costs have also 
risen. Basing their computations on 
the cost of gas, oil, maintenance, 
parts, repairs, licenses, fees, in- 
surance, interest on car loans, and 
depreciation, Hertz has estimated 
that the full-sized automobile can 
cost a family over $4,330 to operate 
for a year, or 10,000 miles. Any 
modification in a family’s driving 


CUT YOUR COSTS BY CONSERVING ENERGY 


Thirty Ways to Save 10%* 


KEEP... 

heat at 65° to 68° during the day 
TURN... 

heat down to 55° at night 
LET... 

the sun shine in 

CLOSE... 

drapes and shades at night 
TURN... 

off lights when you leave the room 
USE... 

fluorescent lamps when possible 
SUBSTITUTE... 

lower wattage bulbs 

KEEP... 

lamps and fixtures clean 

El wes 

hot water at 120° 
SHOWER... 


with a friend 


habits that could decrease the miles 
driven could result in a significant 
savings. For example, assuming the 
cost of driving a middle-sized car is 
38 cents per mile, a decrease of 15 
miles per week could provide a 
savings of $5.70 each week or more 
than $296 per year. 

Balancing the budget and conser- 
vation of resources are essential to 
coping with inflation on a personal 
level as well as ona national level. By 
insisting on full value for the dollars 
we spend, by cutting waste and not 
using or buying things we don’t 
need, and by proper planning of our 
spending we can take some of the 


bite out of inflation. G) 


KEEP... 
refrigerator temperature at 40° 


TURN... 
off appliances not in use 


USE i. 


small appliances for small meals 


USE... 
pans that cover the heating element 


DO NOT... 
preheat oven 


SOAK... 
heavily soiled clothes 


WASH... 
and rinse clothes in cold water 


DRY... 
clothes in consecutive loads 


CLEAN... 
lint screen 


‘source Alliance to Save Energy 
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Benefits Benefits in Benefit Plan 
Life Insurance $120.00 $ 69.12 $ (50.88) 
(@ $22,000) 

ayc ec Health Insurance 81.60 1,428.00 1,346.40 
Sickness/Accident —— 201.84 201.84 

1 | 339.36" 788.0 448.64 

by Pat Pike Bete 

Retirement/Savings — 1,737.00 1,737.00 


ohn Doe is an LT&T employee. 

His neighbor, Tom Jones works 
for a small local business. Both men 
are 30 years old, have 3 years of 
service with their respective com- 
panies and earn the same hourly 
wage. But Doe realizes 24.70% more 
per year in income than his neigh- 
bor. How does he do it? By virtue of 
his “hidden paycheck” in the form of 
the benefits to which he is entitled 
as an LT&T employee. In addition, 
Doe’s extra paycheck is tax-free in- 
come. 

Jones is married, has two children, 
and is concerned about his family’s 
security. He recently purchased a 
$24,000 term life insurance policy to 
protect his family if he should die. 
He pays $5.76 per month for the 
policy premium, or $69.12 per year. 
However, his policy must be 
renewed every 5 years at a higher 
rate based on his age at the time of 
renewal. Doe also has $22,000 in- 
surance coverage to protect his 
family for which he pays $10 per 
month or $120 a year. In addition to 
providing benefits to his family on 
his death, the policy will provide 
disability benefits should Doe 
become totally and permanently dis- 
abled prior to age 60. Although 
Doe's term insurance policy will not 
have to be renewed each five years, 
there will be an automatic increase 
In coverage as his wages increase, 
along with a rate increase of 50¢ per 
month for each $1000 of additional 
coverage. 

Because Jones has small children, 
he feels that his family should be 
protected by medical insurance. He 
carries a medical insurance policy 
purchased through a local bank 


which costs him $119 a month. For 


the $1,428 per year, he is assured 


that any medical or hospital costs for 


Total Cost for Health, Insurance 
and Retirement Savings 


$540.96 


Total Savings 
Due to Benefits 


$4,223.96 $3,683.00 


“Includes dental insurance cost and example of dental expenses. 


his family will be reimbursed at 80% 
of covered services. Doe, on the 
other hand, pays nothing for his 
own medical insurance and only 
$6.80 per month or $81.60 for an- 
nual coverage for his family. In addi- 
tion, he can count on comprehen- 
sive 100% coverage for most of the 
medical or hospital costs should any 
member of his family become ill. 
Should a major, long-term illness 
occur, expenses in excess of the 
basic medical plan would be covered 
at a cost of 80 percent up to as much 
as $250,000. 

Both Doe and his neighbor are 
covered by workman’s compensa- 
tion and should either man become 
injured on the job or suffer a job- 
related illness, he would receive 
compensation as provided for by 
law. However, Jones would receive 
no pay if his illness was not job- 
related. Because he recalls that a 
fellow worker last year suffered a 
heart attack and was off work for 
several weeks with no pay, he 
worries about the effect on his 
family if he should become ill. He 
recently purchased a disability in- 
surance from a private insurer for 
which he pays $16.82 a month or 
$201.84 annually. The policy will 
assure him of $300 per month if he 
should become ill or be injured off 
the job. Doe, however, does not pay 
any disability premium, but with his 
three years of service, he is eligible 
for four weeks full pay and nine 
weeks half pay for any illness or 
injury that is not job related. 

Both the Jones children had ex- 
tensive dental work done last year 
and he and his wife were in twice for 
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dental check-ups. Since private in- 
dividual dental insurance is not 
available, Jones had to pay the entire 
$788 cost of the dental work from 
his own pocket. Doe and his wife 
and two children also made several 
trips to the dentist last year and had 
similar dental work done. How- 
ever, since Doe was covered by den- 
tal insurance his out-of-pocket ex- 
penses for dental work was only 
$324 in addition to the $15.36 which 
he paid out in monthly premiums of 
$1.28. 

Since Jones does not have a com- 
pany retirement program, he is try- 
ing to save for his retirement 
through an IRA tax-free personal 
Savings program. Working with a 
local insurance firm, he has es- 
timated that he will need to save 
$144.79 each month or $1,737 per 
year for the next 32 years. This will 
allow him to retire at age 62 with an 
annual income of $6,120 or $510.62 
per month as a supplement to his 
Social Security. Doe, on the other 
hand, pays nothing for his retire- 
ment savings and by the time he 
reaches age 62 with 35 years of ser- 
vice he will be eligible for 45.01% of 
his average wage at retirement or 
approximately $562 per month re- 
tirement income in addition to his 
Social Security. 

His LT&T benefits enabled John 
Doe to pay at least $3,683 less in 
out-of-pocket costs than his neigh- 
bor for life insurance, retirement 
savings, medical and dental costs. 
For John Doe, the “hidden pay- 
check” has become a very visible 
savings, not to mention the security 


it provides for his family. 


om On the 
j : Other 
Side 
of the 
Fence 


by Deanne Dragoun 


Showcase visitors’ questions 
were answered by Deanne 
Dragoun, Public Relations. 
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our years ago the Federal Com- 

munications Commission (FCC) 
adopted new rules that opened the 
door for customer telephone own- 
ership and put telephones on the 
open market as a consumer 
appliance. The 1976 decision facili- 
tated the connection of telephones 
purchased from any retail outlet 
while requiring telephone com- 
panies to maintain their respon- 
sibility for providing basic service 
and inside connections. 

The new rule that the FCC 
adopted consisted of two directives: 
1) that all new telephone outlets 
must be equipped with standardized 
modular jacks that would accept 
telephones purchased through 
other outlets, such as retail stores 
and interconnect companies; and 2) 
that the need must be eliminated for 
telephone company supplied pro- 
tective devices on telephone equip- 
ment registered and approved by 
the FCC. What the new FCC rules 
amounted to was that telephone 
companies were required to pave 
the way for the connection of 
telephone equipment obtained ona 
competitive basis. 

As the protective fence came 
down, and the barriers to competi- 
tion were removed, telephone com- 
panies were also freed to explore 
new opportunities in the com- 
petitive marketplace. Like most 
other telephone companies, LT&T 
did not immediately enter the com- 
petitive direct market field. By 1979, 
however, LT&T had applied to the 
Nebraska Public Service Commis- 
sion for approval to sell terminal 
equipment. Once approval was 
granted, LT&T was able to look 
beyond the “rental only” boundaries 
of the past and expand into the open 
range of direct sales. 


“3 y 


LT&T began aggressively meet- 
ing this challenge with improved 
strategies and tactics. Each month 
has seen the introduction of new di- 
rect sales approaches to our cus- 
tomers and the response of both 
customers and _LT&T personnel has 
been encouraging. 


In January, for example, LT&T 
opened its newest Phone Center at 
Lincoln’s East Park Plaza, with 
about 2,000 square feet of all new 
telephone displays, signs, and of- 
fices. As one customer put it, “It 
even smells new!” 

East Lincoln customers have been 
very receptive to its location. “It’s 
about time the phone company got 
something in this area of Lincoln.” 

“T really like the parking. Down- 
town parking is so difficult.” 

The following month another 
first was launched. LT&T called it 
“Communications Showcase 1980.” 


‘The customers called it “super.” 


“I didn’t know the phone com- 
pany offered so many services and 
such innovative products,” said one 
Showcase visitor. 

Displayed throughout the Has- 
tings Holiday Inn’s Holidome were 
many working samples of the equip- 
ment LT&T offers for sale. 

“It makes it a lot easier to visualize 
what the phone company’s repre- 
sentative is talking about when the 
product is right in front of me. I can 
press the button; see it, feel it, hear 
it work.” 

More than 800 visitors through- 
out this week-long event made the 
Communications Showcase a 
success and LT&T anticipates more 
to come. 

Also in February, LT&T_ par- 
ticipated in the Home and Sport 
Show in Lincoln kicking off another 
first for the Company—individ- 
ualized pamphlets that fully ex- 


plained all the features of each tele- 
phone set ondisplay. The pamphlets 
evoked positive remarks from 
customers. “Now I can take this 
home and read about the Code-A- 
Phone 1600 when I have more 
time.” 

In the months ahead, a new selling 
concept will replace an older mar- 
keting approach. As _ marketing 
manager John Smith explains, “It 
will require sales personnel to 
become sensitive to the needs of our 
customers before we make the sales 
presentation. We are changing our 
emphasis from simply making and 
closing the sale to assessing cus- 
tomers’ needs.” 

This needs assessment is the key 
to the approach and necessitates 
that a sales person visit with the 
customer, find out his/her needs, 
advise changes, identify problems 
with the existing system, and accent 
the advantages. 


“We're selling the services, not 
just products,” Smith says. “This 
approach will take more time in- 
itially, but because it is more in- 
dividualized, it will be more success- 
ful. The most important aspect is 
that our people, with their extensive 
knowledge and expertise in com- 
munications, can do a comprehen- 
sive study of a business, analyze its 
communications needs, and make 
specific recommendations based on 
their findings.” What this approach 
does is build credibility with the 
client. LT&T personnel can work 
within the client’s budget instead of 
going into a business and trying to 
sell a system that the client may not 
need or cannot afford. 

The approach necessitates close 
teamwork between the marketing 
staff and LT&T’s engineering per- 
sonnel, so that together they can 
adapt or design specialized systems 
to fit each individual customer. 


Face-to-face communications was an important part of the 
Communications Showcase for Hastings Wire Chief Don Norton 


(left), Marketing’s Sid McCartney (center) and an interested 
customer. 
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LT&T isn’t fence sitting. One of 
the more innovative approaches 
recently introduced by marketing is 
a portable demonstration kit. The 
kit consists of a call sequencing unit 
which demonstrates how our sys- 
tem accepts calls and places them on 
hold in the order in which they are 
received. It is the same type of sys- 
tem used by airlines. When a cus- 
tomer calls to make a reservation 
and the lines are busy, he receives a 
message such as “do not hang up as 
this will further delay your call.” A 
rapidly blinking light designates the 
next call in line. 

Each demonstrator fits into one 
large Pullman suitcase and two 
medium suitcases. To operate either 
of the two kits, the marketing 
representative unpacks the con- 
tents, plugs them into an electrical 
outlet and has a portable system 
representing a realistic telephone 
environment. That’s really “phones 
to go.” 

Another marketing aid for LT&T 
is an additional payment option for 
customers. In the past LT&T only 
leased equipment for a monthly fee, 
while retaining ownership. Now, 
the customer can own the set, use 
tiered pricing, or third party financ- 
ing. LT&T will assist customers in 
directly financing purchases 
through outside financing institu- 
tions. Paralleling the system used by 
car dealerships, LT&T’s financing 
system is designed for customers 
who need a long-term payment plan 
but don’t wish to make alternate 
arrangements for the loan. 

How are all these concepts and 
changes affecting LT&T? Com- 
ments from marketing and sales 
personnel indicate that the direct 
sale horizon has created new 
challenges. 


“We really like the new environ- 
ment,” said Chere Utecht, East Park 
Plaza service representative. “With 
all the new models and colors of 
phones, our customers really have a 
choice.” 

“I’ve had people bring in swatches 
of wallpaper, curtains, even _pil- 
lows,” commented Doris Schaffer, 
service representative at the 15th 
and “M” Phone Center. “One lady 
came in three different days for 
three different colors. She couldn’t 
decide if the white, the beige, or the 
blue phone looked best with her 
pillow.” 

Both Phone Centers display a 
wide variety of phones, and attract a 
variety of customers. “Today a 
gentleman from Brazil came in to 
purchase a leather Chestphone and 
a Diplomat phone,” said Mrs. 
Brenda Roach, 15th and “M” Phone 
Center supervisor. 

“We've had people from France, 
Iran, and even Turkey. And a 
Lebanese man brought his father in 
to meet me,” said service represent- 
ative Linda John. “They were buying 
phones for unique gift items to send 
to their families back home in 
Lebanon. It’s really fun and chal- 
lenging meeting the needs of our 
customers.” 
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LT&T’s newest Phone Center at East Park Plaza offers 
customers a wide selection of “Phones to Go.” 


For Hastings Area Manager 
Dwight Splitt, improving customer 
attitudes toward the Company is 
one of the main reasons for having a 
Communications Showcase. “I 
couldn’t believe the response! Cus- 
tomers’ reactions are totally differ- 
ent toward the Company now. They 
see us as a very professional busi- 
ness with modern equipment. | 
recommended that LT&T sponsor 
another showcase next year in 
Hastings. Everyone from the Has- 
tings area said they never knew we 
offered so many telephone 
systems.” 

Carol Walsh, coordinator for Lin- 
coln’s Home and Sport Show exhibi- 
tion, commented that she enjoyed 
showing the equipment for the 
handicapped. “Many customers 
didn’t know the phone company 
offered so many options for the 
handicapped and they were going to 
recommend these facilities to some 
of their friends who need them. 
LT&T should definitely continue 
participation in this type of show.” 

And continue we will. LT&T is 
entering the field of competition 
with innovative approaches, en- 
thusiastic support and _ satisfied 


customers. @ , 
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by Ken Clinefelter 


Al checks equipment used to convert electrical current from his 
windpowered generators. 


he license plate on Alvin Reed’s 

car bears the letters “W zero 
OWR,” which are the call letters for 
his amateur radio station. Years ago 
a fellow “ham” operator studied the 
call letters and tagged Al with the 
nickname “Old Windy Red” because 
of Al’s tendency to talk quite a bit 
and his red hair. 

Today, decades after he first got 
the label, Al’s hair has lightened 
with only a hint of red mixed with 
the white, but a revived interest in 
the generation of electricity by wind 
power has given his nickname new 
life. 

Formerly a toll terminal radio- 
man, retired from LT&T in July 
1969, Al lives acouple of miles south 
of Walton. He says he is planning to 
turn his 20 acres into a “windmill 
farts 

“It’s just a hobby,” asserted Al, 
riffling through a collection of wind 
power magazines, old catalogs and 
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price lists in his basement shop- 
office-storage room. “You have to 
do something or the rocking chair 
will get you.” 

That it is a serious hobby is 
attested to by Al’s experiments with 
wind generators on his place since 
1968. Two windmill towers stand 
near his house and he has two more 
he hopes to erect soon. 

Al also has four wind generators 
which he can mount on the towers. 
“T got ‘em used,” he commented 
tersely. All are relics of days when 
isolated farmers used wind genera- 
tors to supply small amounts of elec- 
tricity to their farms. “You used to 
be able to find these on abandoned 
farmsteads and buy them for about 
$50 to $100,” explained Al. 

Reed says he has been interested 
in wind generators all his life. “I built 
one when I| was a high school kid,” 
he said. His interest was renewed 
after he moved to his acreage in the 


middle 1960’s and multiplied in in- 
tensity as the nation’s energy 
crunch developed in the 1970's. 

The retired LT&Ter tells how he 
erected the first wind generator at 
his Walton acreage. “I got the first 
tower at a nearby farm when the 
owner gave it to me. I let it down, 
hauled it home and rebuilt it. Anda 
friend ‘promoted’ a 1250 watt wind 
generator from Eagle Mountain, 
Colorado, where it had been used by 
a small telephone company.” 

Since that time Al has acquired 
three more towers, three more 
generators and a_ considerable 
amount of experience. He’s broken 
four sets of windmill blades, most 
recently just the day before he was 
interviewed for this article. Al ex- 
plained that the bolt and nut anchor- 
ing the blade hub came loose, drop- 
ping the three-bladed propellor 
assembly to the ground where the 
wooden blades shattered. When he 
remounts the new blades, he'll lock 
the bolt in place with a cotter pin. 

He’s also lost propellors on three 
other occasions: Once when an in- 
sufficiently anchored tower toppled 
in high winds; once when bolts hold- 
ing a blade crystalized and broke, 
unbalancing the assembly; and again 
when the propellor-regulating de- 
vice failed, causing the blades to spin 
too fast and the assembly to break. 
He’s learned now that he must guy- 
wire his towers, give special atten- 
tion to the bolts used and that he 
should use a generator with a 
reliable mechanical pitch-adjusting 
mechanism. 

Breaking a set of blades is no small 
thing. Lifting the most recently 
broken assembly, Al ran his hand 
over one of the seven-foot blades 
and commented that it would take 
$1,000 to replace the three blades 


with a commercially made set. “T’]] 
make a new set as soon as I can 
locate the wood,” he indicated. “I’ve 
built propellors before,” he said, 
“one for a man in Omaha two years 
ago. 

Rapping his knuckles on one of 
the recently broken blades, he ex- 
plained that it was made of Alaskan 
spruce, a strong, but light wood, 
particularly good for the purpose. 

What use has Reed made of the 
wind-generated electricity? “Really 
I haven't used it for muchso far. I’ve 
just been experimenting.” However, 
he has been operating his “ham” 
radio from the wind-generated 
power source. 

Al has an impressive set of stor- 
age batteries installed in his base- 
ment, along with an inverter tocon- 
vert the direct current windpower 
electricity to alternating current. 
This installation has been powering 
his ham set and is capable of feeding 
power into his home. “As soon as I 
get enough generating power 
operating, I’m going to tie in to my 
house circuit,” he said. 

When he gets his other two 50- 
foot towers set up and the gen- 
erators mounted and functioning, 
Al expects to be producing suf- 
ficient windpower electricity to use 
in his household. He says that if he 
uses a double meter system he can 
sell his excess production to the 
power company, at a reduced rate 
from what he pays for electricity. 

“They (the power utility) pay for 
what you put in (their system) at a 
rate of 1/3 retail price, which they 
consider their fuel cost,” Reed ex- 
plained. 

Sorting through some of the old 
windpower literature and manuals, 
he told some of the history of the 
wind generators: 
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“There were a dozen or more 
manufacturers of generators that 
operated during the 1920s, ’30s, ‘40s 
and even into the ’50s,” he. said. 
“The old generators were used in 
rural areas where commercial 
power was not available. A com- 
plete system of 2,000 watts capacity 
could be purchased for about 
$1,000,” Reed went on, referring to 
an early price list. 

“Those early wind generators 
produced 32-volt electricity and 
were fully compatible with the old 
Delco power plants, also designed 
for rural use, but operated by a gas- 
oline engine,” he continued. The 
typical wind generator produced up 
to 2,000 watts, which Al remarked 
would have been sufficient elec- 
tricity to operate lights and a few 
small appliances such as electric 
irons. 

When the REA brought commer- 
cial power to rural areas, the wind 
generators were no longer needed 
and disappeared, along with the 
farm-size gasoline powered Delco 
electric plants. However, there has 
recently been a resurgence of in- 
terest in wind power and the retired 
founder of one wind generator com- 
pany has combined efforts with a 
Minnesota company to produce a 
new 8 KW wind generator along his 
1930s design. 

Although the wind is free, using it 
to generate electricity is not par- 
ticularly cheap because of the large 
investment in equipment, which 
now costs at least 10 times what it 
did in the mid 1930s. Alis concerned 
more with the availability of energy 
than its cost, however. 

“We think it’s anendless thing but 
we haven’t been out of power,” he 
said. He forecasts a future of short- 
ages. “When you go to turn on a 


light and nothing happens it will be 
too late. The time to start looking 
for other sources of energy is now,” 
he stressed. 

What about running out of wind 
power? Al’s not worried. He re- 
ferred to a National Geographic 
Society survey of Nebraska that in- 
dicated that the average wind 
velocity in this area is 11% mph. The 
generation of electricity by wind 
machine can be done in winds as low 
as 8 to 10 mph velocity. 

If all goes well with his project, in 
a few years Al may have several 
windmills producing electricity and 
perhaps even be using one of those 
new 8 KW models to put electricity 
directly into the commercial power 
grid. 

In addition to his interest in wind 
power, Al is also looking at solar 
heat as an alternate fuel source. He’s 
been collecting storm windows so 
that he can build a 16’ by 36’ 600 sq. 
ft. solar collector complete with 
buried rock heat storage unit. This 
should furnish a substantial portion 
of the heat needed to warm his 1200 


sq. ft. house. @) 


Al surveys blades broken 
downed by high winds. 
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supply electrical power to the home. 


Retired LT&T employee, Al Reed, and wife, Inez, relax 
in the living room of their home near Walton. 


I was intrigued by a recent descrip- 
tion of a new electronic telephone 
as “the telephone that has all the 
answers.” Well, I thought, that’s a 
pretty big bill to fill, even in this day 
of electronic miracles. So I went to 
LT&T’s marketing manager, John 
Smith, to find out what these little 
miracle machines really could do. 
“What can these electronic key 
systems do that the old key systems 
can’t do,” I asked Smith. . 
“They can save us money,” he 
replied. “The old key systems, which 
were electro-mechanical, required a 
minimum of 25 cable pairs for in- 
stallation. The very largest of the 


new TIE systems, because they are 
totally electronic, require only three 
pairs. This dramatically cuts our 
cable and installation costs.” 

“Why do you call it the TIE 
system? Do these letters stand for 
anything?” 

“There’s nothing complicated 
about it,” Smith replied. “The 
system is manufactured by 
TIE/Communication, Inc., so we 


' just call it the TIE system. We mar- 


ket it because it is the most compre- 
hensive key system available.” 

“But what does it do for the 
customer?” 


“It takes a little longer to describe 


that,” Smith explained. “We market | 


four electronic systems—the 308 
and 516 models which are called the 
‘BusinessCom’ and the larger 1236 
and 2260 ‘Meritor’ systems. The 
308, the smallest model, provides 3 
trunks and 8 stations, while the 


largest, the 2260, has 22 trunk lines 


with 60 stations. This flexibility 
allows the customers to select the 
system which best fits their com- 
pany’s communications needs. Each 
of these key systems has multiple 
features that come as standard 
equipment, but there are also many 
options that make it possible to 
tailor the system to the customer’s 
own specific need.” 


The TIE/communications 308 systemiis 
marketed by LT&T for small busimess and 
home use. ‘ll 


“For example?” 

“For example, businessmen fre- 
quently rely on conference calls to 
conduct business. It used to be 
necessary to have an operator set up 
a conference call. With the TIE sys- 
tems, you can just dial up a second 
party, push the conference button, 
dial up a third party and proceed 
with a 3-way conference call.” 

“What are some of the other 
things the new electronic key 
systems do?” 

“One of the features I personally 
enjoy is the background music. This 
provides background music, but 
when you pick up the receiver to 
answer an intercom or an all-call 
page, it overrides the music and 
shuts it off. Or, if you have a 
customer on hold, the music will 
continue playing so that the cus- 
tomer will be aware that he is still on 
the line.” 

“Another convenient feature is 
the instant reply which allows you 
tO answer your phone from across 
the room or wherever you happen 
to be without picking up the 
receiver.” 

“One of the features on the new 
intercom system which has not been 
available on most of the older 
systems is that of privacy. Once a 
call is put through, there is no 
chance of accidental interruption or 
eavesdropping.” 

“Are these the only differences?” 

“You have a key system on your 
desk, don’t you?” 

“Of course.” 

“What does it do?” 

“Well, I can talk to the secretary 
and three other people in our de- 
partment on the intercom system, 
place a call on hold, transfer a call to 
one of the other five stations. I can 
tell an outside call, which has a soft 
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bell, from an inner office call which 
buzzes, and] can receive or make an 
outside call through the Company 
PABX.” 

“That’s about five functions. With 
the TIE systems, there are as many 
as 36 distinct functions available as 
standard features and an additional 
10 or 12 functions available as op- 
tions. These range from all-call pag- 
ing to multi-line conferencing to 
memory dialing.” 

“That sounds interesting. Explain 
memory dialing to me.” 

“It works much the same as the 
automatic dialer, but is built right 
into the key system. It allows each 
station to program up to six fre- 
quently called numbers into its 
memory bank. With the simple press 
of a button, the selected number will 
be automatically dialed. Just to give 
you a further idea of some of the 
features included in this small piece 
of equipment, you have the capa- 
bility of hands-free conversation, 
called party monitor, alternate point 
answering of intercom calls, multi- 
line conferencing, call privacy, pag- 
ing, do not disturb features, and 
timed recall of calls on hold.” 

“Are the TIE systems only for use 
by a business?” 

“Not at all. Although the TIE 
system is designed primarily for 
business needs, and certainly the 
larger 516, 1236 and 2260 models 
would be required only by a business 
with a large volume of telephone 
traffic, the smaller 308 system is 
very adaptable to a home situation. 
We are now able to use fewer cable 
wires and a ‘skinny’ wire can replace 
the bulky, unsightly wiring for- 
merly required. In addition, the 
compact size of the 308 which takes 
up only slightly more space than a 
standard desk model telephone, 
makes it aesthetically acceptable for 
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home use. As a result, we are, for 


‘the first time, targeting residences 


as a market for the smaller model of 
the TIE system. 

“One of the features that is mak- 
ing this very attractive to home- 
owners, for example, is the security 
door answering feature. With this 
addition to the system it is possible 
to identify visitors at either the 
front or back door and carry on a 
two-way conversation with them 
through any telephone extension in 
the house. Another useful feature 
for home use is the room monitor- 
ing system, which permits monitor- 
ing the room of a child or a sick 
person by means of the intercom. 
Many of the specific features re- 
quested by businessmen in their key 
systems also have a useinthe home, 
particularly the background music, 
hands-free answering and the al- 
ternate point answering.” 

“Do you see this, then, as replac- 
ing the plain old telephone in the 
homes of the future?” 

“Perhaps not in the immediate 
future. We are talking about a con- 
siderable sum of money, even with 
the smallest model. However, if a 
family had a particular need for 
some of the conveniences or safety 
features that the system offers such 
as security or monitoring a child’s 
room, then they might seriously 
consider a communications system 
such as the TIE system. Most of the 
systems we are currently selling for 
residential use, however, are for 
those people who are conducting a 
business out of their homes and 
have a specific need for a full com- 
munications system.” 

“Mr. Smith, you've certainly con- 
vinced me that these new electronic 
telephones do have the answers to 
anybody’s communications needs. @g% 


Retirements 


Bertha Andersen 
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Marie Buttery Katherine Menninga 


Elmer Bean, installer-repairman 
COE at Seward, retired March 1, 
closing a telephone career of a little 
over 29 years. He has spent his 
entire telephone career in Seward, 
starting in December 1950 as a 
groundman, advancing to switch- 
man in 1954 and to his present clas- 
sification in January 1965. 

Elmer clearly remembers his first 
day of work. He was sent to Cor- 
dova where the Company was re- 
building farm lines. “The first job I 
had was digging a hole in frozen 
ground,” he said. “I remember it 


shovel and it kind of vibrated.” The 
ground was hard as a rock. How- 
ever, Elmer managed to dig the hole 
and he stayed with the Company. 
Although he has been assigned to 
work primarily in Seward, in past 
years he helped with equipment in- 
stallations in several different areas 
including Wahoo, David City, Ne- 
braska City, Dewitt and Lincoln. 
The industry has changed a lot, 
according to Elmer. He said, “When I 
started in COE work we had no full 
period circuits to Lincoln. Now we 
have 40 channels.” He also pointed 
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message circuits from 12 when he 
started to 64 now in operation. 

Elmer is taking retirement 10 
years earlier than normal. He says 
he wants a quieter life and explains 
that he is a taxidermist. He started 
the activity as a hobby 12 years ago 
and became licensed four years later 
and it has become a small business. 
He specializes in mounting fish and 
birds. 

Besides spending a lot of time in 
his taxidermy shop he will continue 
his hobby of designing, building and 
flying model aircraft, as well as his 
outdoor activities of hunting, fish- 
ing, boating and gardening. He also 
hopes to start building a solar col- 
lector for his house. 


Bertha Andersen, CTI investi- 
gator, ended a telephone career 
which spanned a third of a century 
as she retired March 1. Officially, 
Bertha started her long association 
with LT&T in 1946, but she had 
previous telephone experience as a 
relief operator at Ruskin where the 
one-position board was located in 
the local chief operator’s home. 

During World War II, Bertha 
pitched in and helped operate the 
family farm after her brother was 
drafted. She applied for a job with 
the telephone company on impulse 
one Saturday afternoon as she was 
walking past. She was accepted ina 
few days and has continued in tele- 
phone service ever since. 

Eventually Bertha became chief 
operator at Superior, a position she 
held until the exchange was con- 
verted to dial operation in 1964. At 
that time she moved to Lincoln and 
went to work in the relatively new 
Centralized Toll Investigation unit. 

While she was at Superior the 
operators were responsible for 
operating the fire whistle which was 
blown each morning and noon to 
signal the time of day. Miss Ander- 
sen recalls that when there was a 
fire, three blasts would be sounded 
and if a tornado was reported six 
blasts were used. 
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Bertha hopes to do some travel- 
ing, particularly to take a bus tour to 
California. She also says she would 
like to learn to knit or do 
needlework. She and her sister have 
a house with alarge yard and Bertha 
is also toying with the idea of going 
into vegetable gardening. 

Of her telephone work, Bertha 
said, “I’ve enjoyed it. I can’t think of 
anything else I’d rather have done.” 


Marie Vidlock Buttery completed 
an active telephone career of nearly 
46 yearsas she retired April 1. Marie 
came to LT&T in June 1934 as a toll 
clerk and later worked as detail 
clerk, advanced clerical, senior sec- 
retary, senior supervisor and most 
recently, benefit records supervisor. 

In the early 1930’s when Marie 
graduated from school the nation 
was in a deep depression and for 
over a year Marie accepted employ- 
ment doing housework. Then, as 
Marie tells it, “Frances Virgil called 
and asked me ifI could be at work (at 
LT&T) the next day.” 

“The first thing I did was sort toll 
tickets for three months,” said Mrs. 
Buttery. She recalled that on the 
20th of each month everybody in 
the department helped on customer 
statements. Later the department 
installed accounting machines 
which prepared a four-section state- 
ment to which the toll tickets had to 
be added manually. 

“We were like a big happy family,” 
she said of the accounting depart- 
ment. “People used to play tricks on 
each other,” she remembers. One of 
the biggest pranksters was Nor- 
man Ott, editor of the old Lincoln 
Telephone News. 

When Marie became secretary to 
Controller I. J. DeVoe in 1946 she 
first became involved with the bene- 
fit program and she has worked 
with it ever since. She served as Sec- 
retary of the old Telephone Em- 
ployees Benefit Association and 
later worked with settlements in the 


Blue Cross and Blue Shield plan 
which replaced it. For many years 
she has been Secretary of the Frank 
H. Woods Pioneer Association and 
will continue in that position until 
June. 

Mrs. Buttery laughingly com- 
mented, “T’ll bet I’m the only person 
who has retired themself!” By this, 
she means that she prepared the 
papers and documents for her own 
retirement just as she has for 
hundreds who retired before her. 

Mrs. Buttery and her husband, 
John, hope to do some traveling and 
Marie has some plans to do volun- 
teer work, to get involved in the 
Daughters of the Nile and to do 
some gardening. “I don’t plan to sit 
in a rocking chair,” she chuckled. 

As she looks back on her 46 years 
with the company she commented, 
“It certainly has grown.” 


Katherine Menninga, Beatrice 
Operator, put away her headset for 
the last time at the end of March and 
started a new experience, that of re- 
tirement, on April 1. She thus 
completed 36 years of telephone 
work, all in Beatrice. 

Katherine started her telephone 
career upon the recommendation of 
Mrs. Bertha Sharp, a long-time 
LT&Ter, whom she had known in 
Crab Orchard. Miss Menninga 
applied and when she was accepted 
went to work for Chief Operator 
Maude Willey. With an amused 
laugh, Katherine commented of her 
first day of work, “I didn’t know a 
thing.” But she quickly learned and 
when the Company prepared to 
move to a new building and to adopt 
direct dialing of long distance calls 
by customers, she was one of those 
who contacted customers to explain 
the new system. 

Now that she is retired, Katherine 
is free to travel and by now she and 
her sister Henrietta should be in 
Germany visiting an uncle and aunt 
who are celebrating their 60th 
anniversary. She and her sister plan 


to remain there several weeks and 
hope to see relatives in Speer, 
Munich and perhaps Bavaria. 

After that exciting excursion is 
over Katherine intends to turn her 
attention to raising flowers and 
vegetables and to take on some 
sewing projects. 


In Memoriam 


Lillian Campbell Ica Westley 


Lillian B. Campbell, retired op- 
erator, died Febr. 26. She had been 
retired since January 1971. 

Lillian’s telephone service ex- 
tended from 1943, when she be- 
came contract chief operator at Crab 
Orchard. In 1945 she moved to 
Lincoln to become an operator in 
Unit I, where she continued until 
her retirement. 

Over the years she was bothered 
by arthritis and the condition even- 
tually became so troublesome that 
she was away from work for a full 
year because of disability. 

Funeral services took place Febr. 
29 in Lincoln. Burial was at the 
Vesta Cemetery. 


Ica Charlotta Westley, retired 
operator at Shelby, died February 
19. She had been retired since 
August 1950. 

Charlotta was relief girl for the 
old Surprise Telephone Company as 
early as March 1908. She became a 
regular employee in January 1916 
and came to LT&T in August of that 
year when our Company purchased 
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Laurette Younkin 


the Surprise Company holdings. 
She was chief operator at Brainard 
until August 1937 when she moved 
to Shelby as night operator. She 
continued there until the Shelby 
office was converted to dial opera- 
tion, when she retired. 

She was one of the old time 
operators whose friendly and help- 
ful voice was familiar and reassuring 
to a past generation of telephone 
customers. 


Lauretta Younkin, retired assist- 
ant cashier at Beatrice, died Febr. 23. 
She had been retired since July 1941. 

Lauretta began her telephone 
career with the old Nebraska (Bell) 
Telephone Company at Beatrice in 
August 1904. She served as chief 
operator briefly in 1912, the year 
that LT&T purchased the Bell 
properties in southeast Nebraska. 
She transferred to the Commercial 
department in 1913 and remained 
there until her retirement. 

Funeral services were held Febr. 
25 at Harmon Mortuary in Beatrice. 
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Comments 


Shortly after joining the 
public relations department I re- 
ceived a phone call from a customer 
wanting to get information about 
one of our services. He was 
frustrated because he had been in 
contact with several offices, been 
put on hold, and still had not 
received the information he desired. 
As I contemplated the third such call 
of my short tenure, it occurred to 
me that even though we are in the 
communications business, we some- 
times fail to communicate. 


Most of our customers are not 
aware of the technology required to 
complete a call. Few of them realize 
the knowledge each of us must have 
in order to do our jobs well. But 
almost without exception, these 
same customers have strong feel- 
ings about the service they expect 
from the Telephone Company—and 
become angry when they perceive 
this service is not up to their expec- 
tations. 


Perhaps it is because we have per- 
formed so well that expectations are 
so high. On the other hand, it could 
be that customers become unhappy 
not because of the service, but 
because of our response to their 
complaints. They simply are not be- 
ing heard. The function of public 
relations, as I perceive it, is not to 
convince an already irate customer 
that we are doing the best we can, 
but to practice preventive PR. In other 
words, to hear and respond to the 
customer’s complaint before it be- 
comes an emotional issue. And this 
is where each and every employee 
comes in. 


The prescription for preventive 
PR is to respond promptly, pleas- 
antly and accurately to each 
customer. By doing so we will create 
a situation whereby each customer 
contact reinforces the knowledge 
we possess and the good service we 
render every day. The result will be 
satisfied customers and fewer calls 
from unhappy people. 


In one of this issue’s articles, some 
of us who enjoy horses discuss ideas 
about their care and training. There 
seems to be a general concurrence 
that the trainer must first gain the 
horse’s trust through patience, un- 
derstanding and consistency. It 
seems to me that this little bit of 
horse sense also applies to LT&T 
service. Through daily doses of 
preventive PR, we will gain our 
customers’ trust and improve their 
image of us. 


By the way, the article entitled 
“They Ride for Pleasure” is the first 
of what we hope will be an ongoing 
series of articles about LIT&IT em- 
ployees and their interests away 
from work. The subject of horses 
was chosen for the first article, 
because I know something about it. 
If you have a hobby that interests 
you, we would like to hear from you. 


Art Thompson 
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The 20,000 or so different items 
stored in the LT&T warehouse 
range from telephone sets to 
shovels. Those items shown on 
our front cover, however, may be 
familiar only to constructionmen, 
construction workers or installer- 
repairmen. Those employees 
should easily recognize the chuck 
end of the bits used to bore holes 
for various telephone installation 
projects. 


Safety 
Belts to 
Stylelines: 
The Warehouse 
Has It 


Les 9 a.m. The combination- 
man has a busy schedule ahead of 
him and now the customer has 
decided a yellow phone would match 
her decor better than the green one 
she originally ordered. It’s time to 
call for help, and that’s just what he 
does. One call to the warehouse 
order department located at 330 So. 
21st St., and before the combina- 
tionman can complete his wiring, 
the new phone is delivered and 
ready for hook-up. 


“We can usually complete the re- 
quisition, fill the order and get it on 
the delivery truck within 5 to 10 
minutes,” says warehouseman Bill 
Taylor. “Our goal is to make the 
delivery within 30 minutes of re- 
ceiving the call so that the combina- 
tionman doesn’t get behind on his 
schedule.” 


With some 4,000 different items 
in stock and 30 to 50 such calls a day, 
this requires a great deal of organi- 
zation. 


Prompt delivery of needed sup- 
plies is vital to the efficiency of the 
many LT&T employees in the field, 
whether it be a combinationman, 
construction crew, or an installer- 
repairman, according to Lester Ellis, 
warehouse supervisor. ‘Their 
productivity can drop way down if 
they have to stop work and wait for 
equipment or supplies,” he explains. 
“These men depend on our keeping 
our operation at peak efficiency to 
enable them to complete their job in 
the least possible time.” 


By Pat Pike 


Last year, in an effort to increase 
efficiency in the warehouse, an ex- 
tensive study of warehouse pro- 
cedures was conducted. The result 
was a reorganization of the storage- 
retrieval system and the division of 
work among the 28 warehouse 
employees. 


“After reorganizing,” explained 
Ellis, “we were not only able to in- 
crease our storage capacity by 25 
percent, but to also allot 50 percent 
more space to our shipping depart- 
ment. By doing this we were able to 
cut our order filling time. We were 
also able to increase our unloading 
area by approximately 50 percent 
which allows us to more efficiently 
receive and store incoming mer- 
chandise and supplies.” 


One of the decisive factors in cut- 
ting order filling time was incor- 
poration of the LINSEC file into the 
warehouse operation. Every one of 
the more than 20,000 items is on the 
LINSEC file by stock number and 
has been placed on microfiche. “By 
using the viewing screen, we can 
locate any item in the warehouse 
within seconds,” Ellis comments. “If 
you know the stock number we can 
tell you what area it’s located in, 
which aisle, what section of the ai- 
sle, and which shelf it’s on.” 


Part of the reorganization was to 
divide the warehouse area and the 
work groups into two separate func- 
tions—shipping and receiving. 


The function of the receiving 
group is to check in all new supplies 
and see that they are properly stored 
for easy retrieval. In addition to 
handling new supplies, this group 
under receiving foreman, Richard 
Hardt, is responsible for handling all 
returns from throughout the terri- 
tory. “This might include phones, 


John Dageford, Warehouse Foreman 


equipment, telephone poles— 
anything that can be recycled, or 
refurbished and reused will go 
through our repair shop,” Ellis ex- 
plains. “For example, we repair and 
reuse over 90,000 telephone subsets 
a year at a tremendous savings to 
the company.” 


At the other end of the spectrum, 
the shipping department under the 
supervision of foreman John Dage- 
ford, handles all materials and sup- 
plies going out of the warehouse. 
This includes dispatching trucks 
with materials and supplies for 
LT&T offices in the operating 
territory, dispatching emergency 
call-in orders, processing over-the- 
counter orders and distribution of 
mail and office supplies to each of 
the Lincoln locations. 


“We operate two trucks out of 
here just to handle mail and move 
supplies throughout the Lincoln of- 
fices, as well as the shuttle bus 
which carries passengers between 
the Lincoln office sites. We also have 
one truck on the road that makes a 
weekly supply call on each of the 
manned exchanges in the LT&T 
operating territory in addition to 
two trucks that move hardware, 
poles and cable throughout the ter- 
ritory as needed.” 


Ellis receives a plowing schedule 
along with a list of materials that 
will be needed and trucks are dis- 
patched into the territory to meet 
the incoming cable which is un- 
loaded right on location where it wil] 
be used. 


The warehouse operates on a 24 
hour schedule Monday through Fri- 
day, and is staffed for nine hours on 
Saturday and eight hours on Sun- 
day. , 


An important part of their 
responsibility is filling orders for the 
Lincoln construction crews and wire 
chiefs, according to Ellis. The three 
people serving on the night crew 
receive material requisitions by way 
of the CARS system night re- 
quisitions and are responsible for 
seeing that the trucks are loaded 
with all equipment and supplies that 
will be needed for the following 
day’s work schedule. 


Because the warehouse operates 
on a 24-hour basis, work hours are 
staggered. For example, employees 
handling the mail report to work até 
a.m. so mail can be sorted and reaq 
for an 8 o'clock delivery in rice. 
office areas. The warehouse senio, 
clerk is responsible for scheduling ae 


well as dispatching special 6, 


emergency orders which come in 
during the day. 


Ellis rotates job assignments 
every three months. “This is mostly 
for training,” he comments. “Our 
objective is to enable warehouse- 
men to fillin when necessary onjobs 
such as receiving clerk, shipping 
clerk, trucker supply, warehouse 
clerk and senior clerk. This gives us 
some flexibility, because everyone is 
familiar with all phases of our opera- 
tion. It also gives each employee a 
chance to learn other jobs so he or 
she can advance. In addition, rota- 
tion eliminates the boredom that 
develops with some of the routine.” 


Ellis explains that one of the 
things that enabled the warehouse 
to gain more needed space for ship- 
ping and receiving was the opening 
of the Lincoln Telphone Service and 
Supply Company’s warehouse on 
Superior Street. “Since we are able 
to get quick delivery on some of the 
items they stock, it’s no longer 
necessary for us to keep large quan- 
tities of some materials on hand. 
Even so, we have more than 4,000 
different items onour shelves. Most 
people are not aware, for example, 
that there are 170 different tele- 
phone types or colors. We keep a 
supply of approximately 900 differ- 
ent forms on hand for use in the 
various office areas.” 


“Essentially, what we are doing,” 
Ellis concludes, “is more with less, 
which we feel is in keeping with the 
over-all company goal of increasing 
service without increasing costs.” @) 
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Hohenstein, Wire Chief Foreman. 
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Linda Keller, Shipping Clerk 
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Roger Bunian, Warehouseman (left), Bob 
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Martin Mantey, Warehouseman 


Health Central — 
An Alternative 


By Pat Pike 


IV \eerdors in Lincoln’s 
Health Central will be available for 
LT&T employees and pensioners, 
living or working in Lancaster 
County, who wish to select that op- 
tion over the traditional Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield health insurance 
coverage, according to Personnel 
Director Neal Westphal. Enrollment 
procedures to permit payroll deduc- 
tions for premiums for Health Cen- 
tral began in June. 

“This is a voluntary action on the 
part of LT&T,” emphasizes West- 
phal. “Legislation does exist that 
would allow a Health Maintenance 
Organization (HMO) to make it 
mandatory for any _ business 
employing more than 25 persons to 
offer this type of health care service 
in communities where it is available. 
At the present time, however, par- 
ticipation by Lincoln businesses has 
been voluntary.” 

“By offering an alternative to our 
present health care coverage, we 
feel that we are providing the 
employee with a greater measure of 
choice concerning his or her own 
health care.” 

For those employees who elect to 
enroll in Health Central instead of 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield, eligi- 
bility for membership will be the 
same as that for Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield participation, according to 


Joanie Winders, Personnel Assist- 
ant-Employee and Pensioner Rela- 
tions. However, only employees liv- 
ing or working in Lancaster County 
are eligible for membership. Those 
persons will continue to be covered 
by Blue Cross and Blue Shield. 
“Membership fees will be deducted 
from the paycheck in the same 
manner as the Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield premiums are deducted,” she 
explains. 

“Since all paperwork will be done 
at the Health Central facility at 17th 
and N Streets, I will not be as in- 
volved in assisting participants with 
claims as I currently am with Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield.” 

According to Westphal, LT&T has 
no plans to drop the group insurance 
coverage with Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield, but will offer both plans for 
the employee’s option. “The deci- 
sion as to which plan is best for a 
particular person or family is a per- 
sonal one and must be determined 
by the person’s own needs and 
preferences.” 

During June and July, meetings 
scheduled by the personnel depart- 
ment acquainted LT&T employees 
with the availability of Health Cen- 
tral membership. Brochures outlin- 
ing the program were mailed last 
month to the homes of all active and 
retired LT&T employees living 
and/or working in Lancaster county. 
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LT&T will contribute the same 
dollar amount toward the Health 
Central monthly premium as is paid 
on the Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
premium, according to Westphal. 
“Health Central’s premium is con- 
siderably higher than Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield, so the employee 
electing Health Central coverage 
will be having a larger deduction 
from his or her paycheck,” he ex- 
plains. 

“There are advantages for some 
over the traditional insurance 
coverage, Winders points out. 
“These could include an emphasis on 
preventive medicine, a low $2 cost 
for each prescription (up to 30-day 
supply) filled at Health Central, and 
a central location of all of a family’s 
medical> care. In addition, those 
items covered by Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield’s major medical plan are 
in many cases paid in full at Health 
Central eliminating out-of-pocket 
costs to the insured. All billing is 
done through Health Central, so in 
those cases where employees have 
paid for covered costs from their 
own pocket, there would not be a 
waiting period for reimbursement. 
Whether or not these advantages 
outweigh the additional cost is a 
determination that will have to be 
made by each _ individual,” she 
emphasizes. 

Those individuals who do elect to 
join Health Central will still be eligi- 
ble for participation in the LT&T 
dental program since that is a 
separate program from the Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield plan. 

Sign up date for Health Central 
membership is August 1, 1980 and 
coverage will begin September 1, 
1980. Employees having any 
questions about Health Central may 
call Joanie Winders, ext. 350 for ad- 
ditional information. 


Health Central: 


What Is It? 


What Does It Do? 


Health Maintenance Organi- 
zations (HMO’s), such as Lincoln’s 
Health Central, are not a new con- 
cept. Designed as an alternative to 
traditional health insurance, an 
HMO is a prepaid health plan and 
several of them have been in ex- 
istence in the U.S. for more than 50 
years. What is new about the HMO 
concept is the renewed interest it 
has generated during the past 
decade and the rapid growth of 
HMO’s throughout the country. 
That interest and growth has been 
largely the result of skyrocketing 
medical costs and the need to make 
some attempt to contain them. 

During a study of existing health 
care alternatives made during the 
mid-sixties, HMO’s were deter- 
mined to be the most efficient and 
effective way of providing health 
care at the lowest possible price. 

In an effort to encourage the 
growth of HMO?’s, the federal 
government made start-up funds 
available tocommunities desiring an 
HMO. The Lincoln Health Central, 
a private, non-profit corporation, 
was one of those receiving federal 
funding for its initial organization. 
Health Central has been operational 
for one year and it is projected that 


the Corporation will be self- 
supporting by its fifth year of oper- 
ation. 

One of the findings during the 
extensive study of various health 
care plans was that 40 percent of 
total medical costs were for hos- 
pitalization. In addition, the study 
found that among employees 
covered by Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield plans, the average total days 
spent in the hospital was 743 per 
year for each 1,000 members and 
the national average for each 1,000 
persons covered by private health 
insurance was 741 days per year. In 
comparison, the national average 
for HMO members was only 450 
days per 1,000. And insome HMO’s, 
the figure runs as low as only 315 
days per 1,000 members. 

Unlike standard health insurance 
subscribers, HMO members share 
the costs of maintaining their collec- 
tive health as well as the expense of 
treating illness, according to a re- 
cent article in Better Homes and Gardens 
(Feb. 1980). By their very structure, 
prepaid plans offer a compelling 
economic incentive for keeping 
HMO members well. Because they 
work within a budget established by 
pre-payments, doctors and hospitals 
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have to keep costs in line and 
members as healthy as possible. 

HMO plans differ somewhat 
from conventional health insurance 
in that they do not limit the length 
of the hospital stay and there are no 
fee schedules for surgery. Unlike 
major medical insurance plans, 
there is no deductible followed by a 
percentage that members must pay. 
Members are provided whatever 
care is needed with only a few excep- 
tions, for example prescriptions, for 
which there is a nominal fee. 
Another way in which HMO’s differ 
from traditional health insurance 
plans is that HMO members select 
their doctors from those on the 
HMO staff. Primary health care is 
provided by the patient’s own 
Health Central physician unless 
referral to a specialist not on the 
staff is required. 

Lincoln’s Health Central offers 
members a full range of medical ser- 
vices including health care, diag- 
nostic services, maternity and pedi- 
atric care, preventive health 
services, pharmaceuticals, medical 
supplies, home health care, mental 
health services, rehabilitation ser- 
vices, medical-social services and op- 
tometric services. 

Health Central at the present 
time has six health care teams. Each 
consists of a doctor, a physician's 
assistant, a registered nurse and an 
office assistant. 

By May of this year, 114 Lan- 
caster County employers were 


How LTt&Ters Get to Work 


Parking ease, lower gas mileage and just plain fun account for the growing pop- 
ularity of motor cycling for Lincoln Telephone employees such as Don Stone. 
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Ride-sharing cuts commuting costs in half for 
Dennis Weiting and Roger Clark. Free parking 
stalls are available to LT&T carpools with three 
or more persons. 


A: the cost of gasoline con- 
tinues to rise, more Lincolnites are 
looking at alternate methods of 
transportation to and from work. 
Not all those who elect to leave their 
automobiles at home do so for 
economy reasons, however. For 
some it is a personal commitment to 
conservation. For others, the exer- 
cise provided by self-powered 
transportation pays off in better 
health and well-being. Our camera 
recently caught some of those al- 
ternatives selected by LT&T em- 
ployees. 
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Gary Kuchera’s inflation beater is a 
moped that gets over 150 miles per 
gallon. 


offering Health Central services as 


Single Family Single Family . x foram 
Coverage Coverage Coverage Coverage an alternative to their conventional ’ A ees ae 0 WL A ; 5 ak 
gaa ea ee ae Rated as the most efficient means of 
Premium Cost 40.03 100.04 32.95 74.14 health insurance programs. Current The advantages of easy-riding and no- transportation, bicycling is one of the 
LT&T Pays 32.95 66.73 32.95 66.73 Health Central membership is ap- parking-headaches makes busing an at- fastest growing transportaion alter- 
You Pay 7.08 33.34 —O— 7.41 proximately 9,200 which includes tractive alternative for Kent Mattson. natives. Jerry Hutchinson joins the es- 


timated half-a-million Americans 
pedaling their way to good health and 
low cost commuting. 


“effective Sept. 1, 1980 both work group and private in- 


dividual memberships. 


Immigrants 


by Ken Clinefelter 


The story of Blia Thao, LT&T 
employee at Beatrice for the past 
two years, is the story of a 
courageous man, a resilient family, 
and a brave people. Blia, his wife and 
five children come from Laos, a 
country torn by strife with com- 
munist forces for 30 years. They left 
their home literally overnight, hid in 
the jungle and made their way into 
Thailand as communists took over 
their country. 


Sitting quietly but erectly on the 
edge of a chair, Blia matter-of-factly 
told the story of how his family 
came to Beatrice three years ago. 
Pausing occasionally to seek the 
right words or combination of 
words to express himself, he told 
about his experience. From time to 
time a quick smile flashed across his 
face. Once or twice a look of puzzle- 
ment showed on his features as his 
sharp intellect struggled with the 
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Blia Thao (left) and co-worker, LaVern Free set off for a day’s 
work in Beatrice and nearby Wymore. 


complexities of the American/ 
English language. 


As he told his story it became clear 
that although many Nebraska 
settlers had left their homes in 
foreign lands toseek a new life in the 
strange surroundings of the United 
States, few made the trip under such 
desperate pressure for sheer sur- 
vival as has the Thao family. 


Members of the Thao family are 
Blia, sometimes called “Sam” by 
LT &Ters; his wife, Puah Yong; sons 
Ue, 13, a fifth grade student, Boun- 
savanh, 7, a second grader; daugh- 
ters May, 14, in junior high, Pa Dao, 
6, in Kindergarten and PaA Mee, 4, 
a pre-schooler. 


Blia comes from a town called 
Xieng Khouang, which he describes 
as similar to Beatrice. Up until about 
1960 he was in school, but he 
entered the army at age 15 or lo and 
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Saving 
to Combat 
Inflation 


By Pat Pike 


One of the more devastating 
effects of inflation is that it erodes 
savings. This leads to an “inflation 
psychology”—the idea that there is 
little value in saving money today if 
its purchasing power will be less 
when the time comes to spend it. In 
addition, as people scramble to keep 
up with rising costs, they are 
tempted to neglect or diminish their 
savings. The resulting decrease in 
national savings fuels inflation in 
two ways. As people spend more, 
the increased demand pushes up the 
price of goods and services and, as 
deposits decline, the short supply of 


available credit money pushes up 
interest rates. 


According to economists, there is 
a fallacy in this inflation psychology. 
It is only through careful manage- 
ment and utilization of its resources 
that a family can control the effects 
of inflation. Thus savings become 
even more important to a family 
during inflationary times. 


Inflated prices have forced many 
people to pay closer attention to 
their purchasing habits, seeking the 
best value for the dollars spent. In 
the same manner, people need to 
pay more attention to how they put 
their money to work for them and 
seek the best value for each dollar 
invested. By careful shopping it is 


possible to invest money so that the 
rate of return better keeps pace with 
the rate of inflation. Thus the ero- 
sion of saved dollars can be de- 
creased. Because there is often a lag 
between any wage increase and in- 
creases in the cost of living, it makes 
sense to take up the slack by earn- 
ing on invested money. This con- 
cept refutes the inflation psy- 
chology and makes it desirable to 
invest more, rather than less. 


According to investment counse- 
lor Gerald Delzell, Senior Account 
Executive for First Mid-America, 
“We are certainly going to see a 
period of recession for the next few 
months and I’m convinced that 
those wise enough to manage their 
finances will be able to ride it out, 
while those who spend all their 
money today, will not. It’s the old 
story of the ant and the grass- 
hopper.” 


“It’s always hard to save,” Delzell 
concedes, “but many families today 
have two wage earners, and we are 
certainly not talking about poverty 
level. Any family that can’t manage 
to save with today’s wages should be 
taking another look at their life style 
and their priorities. I’m sort of a 
history buff and I’m constantly 
amazed that our pioneer forebears 
did so much with so little. We 
wouldn’t want to return to those 
times, but we can learn a lesson 
from their accomplishments, which 
can be largely attributed to the fact 
that they had definite goals to 
reach.” 


“Goals are essential,” he empha- 
sizes. “Savings are for the future, so 
in order to plan an investment pro- 
gram a family needs todetermine its 
future needs or desires. How much 
money will be needed to reach the 
goal? How far in the future will the 


money be needed? These are con- 
siderations that will determine the 
type of investment. For example, a 
quicker profit may be made onsome 
kinds of stock investments, but for 
many families there may be risks 
involved—risks they are not 
prepared to take. The rate of return 
on many long term savings such as 
certificates of deposit or various 
types of bonds may be larger, but 
the family may not wish to tie up its 
money for that length of time. 
There are as many different invest- 
ment programs as there are in- 
dividuals and the important thing is 
to tailor your savings program to 
meet your own individual needs. For 
many people this will mean ac- 
quiring more knowledge of the 
investment opportunities available 
and of the benefits or shortcomings 
of each. One thing I always tell my 
clients and the students in the 
classes I teach at Southeast Com- 
munity College is to recognize the 
enemy—and the enemy is inflation 
and taxes. Only by learning all we 
can about money management, in- 
vestment opportunities and tax ad- 
vantages, will we be equipped to 
fight those enemies.” 


“Savings is largely a matter of 
self-discipline,” according to Lydia 
Spomer, ofttice manager ot the 
LT&T Employees Cooperative 
Credit Association. ‘“That’s why 
many employees find the Co-op an 
attractive way of saving even 
though the 7% rate of interest is not 
as high as that available through 
some other types of investments. 
The automatic payroll deduction 
makes saving easier. I have also had 
many employees tell me that they 
prefer saving in the Co-op because 
of the convenience and the easy 
availability of their money if they 
wish to make a withdrawal.” 
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“For those employees who are 
more concerned witha larger rate of 
return on their investment, we have 
been offering 6-month money mar- 
ket certificates with rates based on 
the discount rate resulting from the 
auction, each Monday, of 26-week 
Treasury bills. The rate on June 19 
was 7.75 percent. These 6 month 
certificates, however, require a 
minimum deposit of $10,000. In 
May of this year we began offering 
30-month money market cer- 
tificates that also pay a higher rate 
of interest, but require a minimum 
deposit of only $1,000.” 


Joan Winders, who coordinates 
the U.S. Savings Bond program at 
LT&T agrees that automatic payroll 
deductions help make savings easier 
for many people. 
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‘It’s true,” she comments, “that 
the rate of interest on savings bonds 
may make them less attractive as an 
investment today. However, if the 
alternative is not saving at all, then 
they are still a good investment for 
people who find it hard to let savings 
accumulate for any length of time. 
In addition, unlike many invest- 
ments or savings, earnings on U.S. 
Savings Bonds are not subject to 
local and state taxes and federal 
taxes can be deferred until the bonds 
are cashed. A family saving for a 
child’s education, for example, could 
purchase bonds in that child’s name 
and hold the bonds until maturity. 
When the child cashes in the bonds, 
the child’s lower tax bracket would 
make the tax liability considerably 
lower.” 


A recent issue of Kiplinger’s Chan- 
ing Times, (‘Do Savings Bonds Make 
Sense Now,” April 1980) estimates 
that this approach could mean an 
effective yield of as muchas 10.83%, 
depending on the tax bracket of the 


remained there until 1975 when 
United States support to anti-com- 
munist forces in Laos was pulled 
out. 


He was in a special unit, which 
was advised and helped by the CIA. 
For a year, Blia says, he was a 
“soldier.” After that, Blia said, “My 
general said, ‘you go to school as a 
radio operator.” He served in that 
capacity until 1966 when he 
returned to school in Thailand to 
learn radio repair. 


In 1975 he got the bad news of the 
loss of U.S. support. “My general 
said, ‘We have lost our country 
because nobody can help us. We 
can’t hold it.’ I knew thenI can’t stay 
in Laos any more,” said Blia. 


He explained that there are about 
seven different kinds of people or 
nationalities in Laos. He and his 
family are Hmong, a people who 
have opposed communists in Laos 
for 30 years. “My general said that it 
is too dangerous for the Hmong 
people to stay in Laos,” stressed Blia. 


According to The National 
Geographic, the Hmong are a moun- 
tain people from the jungle covered 
Laotian highlands. They arrived in 
southeast Asia a little more than a 
century ago, migrating from China, 
from which they were pushed by 
another group of people known as 


Han. 


The Hmong are described by The 
Geographic as tough, dependable, 
guerrilla fighters. It is not surprising 
that they are also considered 
dangerous by the communists. 


When the military situation 
worsened, Blia and his comrades 
scattered to their homes and 
families. As the communist forces 


took over, they wanted to send the 
Laotian soldiers such as Blia “to 
school.” “Not the families; they 
didn’t want to take them,” observed 
the wiry telephone man. “We didn’t 
know if we would ever come back.” 


So the Thaos and their relatives 
and friends gathered what food and 
possessions they couldcarry and left 
their homes literally overnight. 
Even the young children had to 
carry their food and clothing. The 
family walked 100 miles or more 
through the jungle trying to find an 
open crossing into Thailand, but 
they found the roads blocked. 


“The first time we tried to cross 
the communists shot at us. Twenty- 
five in the group died and 15 were 
hurt, so we went back into Laos,” 
said Blia. Eventually they found help 
and guidance to a more roundabout 
route and they paid money for a 
place on a boat that would carry 
them to safety in Thailand. 
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The National Geographic estimates 
that 40,000 Hmong people have ac- 
tually reached Thailand, while 
another 40,000 died in the attempt. 


After arriving in Thailand, the 
Thaos were placed ina refugee camp 
where an American, Jerry Daniels, 
went to work to get them a sponsor. 
They filled out forms and sent them 
all over the world to various coun- 
tries which might accept them. 


Blia and his family were spon- 
sored by the American Lutheran 
Church in Beatrice and flown to 
Beatrice by way of San Francisco. He 
was employed almost immediately 
by a Beatrice manufacturing com- 
pany in the shipping department, 
but as he became more proficient in 
the language, approached LT&T’s 
Area Manager Roger Weber, a 
member of the sponsoring church, 
for a better job. He joined LT&T a 
little more than two years ago as a 
building service attendant. 


The Blia Thao family, posing for their first family portrait in their new home, includes 
(from left, back row) Blia; daughter May, 14; son Ue, 13; wife Puah Yong; (front row) Pa Dao, 


6; Bounsavanh, 7; and Pa A Mee, 4. 
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Was it difficult becoming used toa 
new country, new customs, new 
foods and so on? Blia seemed sur- 
prised at the question. He appeared 
to have difficulty thinking of any 
problems, other than the obvious 
one of becoming fluent in a new 
language. 


He had already met Americans 
through his military service and had 
some knowledge of the language. 
But he admitted the family was 
somewhat apprehensive as they 
made the journey to Beatrice. “We 
were not scared of the language, but 
we were scared that the people 
might not like us.” These fears 
proved to be groundless and the 
Thaos have been welcomed into the 
community. 


“A lot of people have helped us, 
bringing food and clothing and they 
still help,” said Blia. The one thing 
that seems to bother him is that 
“Americans look so much alike!” He 
sometimes has trouble recognizing 


all of the many people who have 
been kind to his family, 


Blia has found English a some- 
what difficult language, more so 
than French with which he is also 
familiar, but his children speak 
English well. Irn fact, when other 
Hmong people telphone his house 
his children cannot always under- 
stand the native tongue. “What is he 
saying? I can’t understand him,” 
they will say as they turn the tele- 
phone over to one of their parents. 


Many things are not so different, 
according to Blia. In Laos, his 
parents were farmers and they grew 
most of their food, purchasing only 
meat. But the Laotian staples of 
bread and rice are common here, 
although Blia admits that “the bread 
tastes different.” 


LaVerne Free, who works with 
Thao, describes him as a “real 
worker,” and obviously likes his 
cheerful co-worker. Free recalls that 
when the Laotian was first on the 
job there were many common words 
missing from his vocabulary and 
such things as “bucket” had to be 


shown or explained to him. But Blia 
has been going to night school and 
his English has expanded and im- 
proved. “I don’t have any trouble 
understanding him,” said Free. 


What does Blia like best about his 
job? Instantly he replied, “The pay; I 
have a large family.” As his mastery 
of the language improves he hopes 


to be accepted for advancement 
within LT&T. 


Recently, the Thaos made 
another step towards establishing 
their home in Beatrice. The day 
before Blia was interviewed for this 
article, he and his family went to 
Omaha to apply for permanent resi- 
dent status. 


So after a long trip, Blia Thao and 
his family have found a home in 
Beatrice. And Beatrice is continuing 
to display the best in American spirit 
by welcoming another family, 
relatives of the Thaos, under the 
sponsorship of the United 
Methodist Church. @) 


Upkeep of the grounds at LT&T’s Wymore 
office is one of Blia Thao’s responsibilities. 
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purchaser of such bonds. The key to 
achieving the higher yield, accor- 
ding to Changing Times, is to purchase 
the bonds in the child’s name, mak- 
ing the child liable for any tax 
liability. The intent is established by 
filing a federal income tax return in 
the child’s name reporting the in- 
terest earned to date. No further 
returns are necessary until the 
child’s interest plus other income 
reaches the level at which a return 
would be required by law. At that 
time, the child need only report the 
current year’s interest and pre- 
viously accrued interest could be ex- 
cluded from taxation. 


This same deferrment of tax 
liability could also increase the effec- 
tive yield on bonds purchased for 
retirement. By waiting to redeem 
the bonds after retirement, when 
your tax bracket is lower, you would 
incur a much lower tax liability on 
earnings from the bonds. 


With careful planning, savings 
bonds can be a sensible investment 
for some people in some cir- 
cumstances, Changing Times con- 
cludes, but unless you can take ad- 
vantage of the kinds of features that 
enhance the yield, there are better- 
paying places to put your money. 


One of those areas of investment 
is stock purchase. People often shy 
away from stock investment be- 
cause they think they need a large 
amount to invest or because they 
feel they do not understand the 
stock market, according to Delzell. 


“It is much simpler than most peo- 
ple realize to get into stock market 
investment,” Delzell comments. 
“There are good opportunities for 
even the small investor to earn a 
profit. The first thing you have to do 
is contact a broker. After you have 


determined how much you want to 
invest, and what your goals are, 
they can usually advise you on what 
plan will best fit your needs. 
Broker’s fees are based on stock 
transactions and generally begin at 
$25 per transaction.” 


LT&T stock is available for Lin- 
coln Telephone employees through 
payroll deductions and/or optional 
cash payments. 


“LT&T stock has historically had 
a good return,” explains Sharon 
Furr, treasury records assistant. 
“Employees may purchase the stock 
at a 15% discount and pay no 
broker’s fee. This means for exam- 
ple, that if the median market price 
of the stock is listed at $17 ashare on 
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a dividend payment date, it could be 
purchased by employees at $14.45 a 
share. Dividends are paid quarterly 
and are reinvested in the purchase 
of additional stock. An employee can 
enroll in the payroll deduction plan 
for as little as $10 per month. The 
minimum required to purchase 
stock through the cash purchase 
plan is $100 per quarter. The max- 
imum investment allowed through 
payroll deductions or cash purchase 
is $3,000 per quarter.” 


Today’s dollars, saved for the 
future can lighten the effects of 
future price increases, and invested 
dollars can provide additional in- 
come at a time in the future when it 


might be needed. ©) 
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Ride for 
Pleasure 


by Pat Pike 


li your leisure time goal is 
family togetherness, total involve- 
ment, or just pure pleasure, then 
you probably could find no better 
activity than horseback riding, ac- 
cording to a number of LT&Ters 
who share a common interest in 
horses. 

Among the ten people inter- 
viewed about their riding activities, 
however, their love of horses is 
often where the similarity ends. 
Combinationman Jim Ehlers, for ex- 
ample, is an active participant in 
rodeo riding. Dennis Wieting, Mar- 
keting, is a working member of the 
Lancaster County Sheriff’s Posse. 
For Art Thompson, Public 
Relations, trail riding provides the 
goal that makes training horses 
worthwhile. Network Engineering 
Director Dick Hobson’s special in- 
terest is breeding top quality Ara- 
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Trail riding offers challenges for both horse 
and rider, Art Thompson. 


bian horses, and Doug Cease, Order 
Control supervisor, is active on the 
show circuit for quarter horses. 

Several of the LT&T equestrians 
began riding when they were very 
young, stopped riding for a number 
of years, then bought their first 
horses when their children were old 
enough to share the activity. Others 
grew up riding and never quit. 

“One summer when I was about 
12,” recalls Dick Hobson, “I had a 
friend who had a horse but didn’t 
care much about riding. I would 
trade my bike for his horse, and we 
would race each other. Needless to 
say, | won on his horse. That’s when 
I really began riding. When we 
moved to an acreage in the late six- 
ties, I bought my first horse, a 
quarter horse, just for pleasure 
riding. After I bought my first Ara- 
bian, the whole thing just sort of 
grew.” 


“I began breeding horses and we 
currently have seven horses as well 
as a pony that the grandchildren 
ride. One of my Arabian mares is a 
daughter of the famous stallion, 
Weitz II, brought out of Europe by 
General Patton during World War 
II. I had hoped to use her as founda- 
tion stock for my herd, but only two 
of her six foals have been fillies. 
Since she is almost 20 years old now, 
it doesn’t look like I'll be able to build 
a herd from that bloodline.” 

Hobson became involved in the 
Nebraska Arabian Horse Associa- 
tion where he served as president 
for two years. In 1975 he helped 
secure and condition horses for the 
pre-Bicentennial ride from Inde- 
pendence, Mo., to Oregon City, 
Ore. The six riders, all mounted on 
Arabians, averaged 27 miles a day 
following the old Oregon Trail. 

Although Hobson’s daughter has 
been a frequent competitor in horse 
shows, riding in both pleasure and 
equitation classes, he rides mostly 
for fun around his acreage. “It’s 
good therapy and gives me a chance 
to be outdoors,” he comments. 

Dennis Wieting, communications 
representative, shares Hobson’s in- 
terest in breeding Arabians. “I have 
had as many as nine horses at one 
time on my 11 acres near Roca,” he 
says, “but right now we have only 
five horses, including a 2-year-old 
stud, Napoleon, a grandson of the 
U.S. and Canadian National Cham- 
pion Arabian, Elkin. 

“The Arabian is an extremely 
good horse for endurance,” Weiting 
explains. “They were bred for desert 
riding and have a larger lung 
Capacity than other breeds. Most 
endurance races are won by Arabi- 
ans, which have been known to 
cover 100 miles in nine hours. They 


are extremely gentle horses and 
very affectionate.” 

Wieting is an active member of 
the Sheriff’s Posse. “Almost too ac- 
tive, sometimes,” he comments. 
“Last year when a truck-load of cat- 
tle overturned on the interstate we 
were out from 7 a.m. until nearly 
11:30 p.m. rounding up those cattle. 
The Sheriff’s Posse has also started 
riding patrol around some of the 
lakes in the Lincoln area during 
holidays, particularly Fourth of July 
and Halloween.” 

For Jim Ehlers, family involve- 
ment has been the rewarding 
feature of riding. “The whole family 
shares an interest in riding,” he 
comments, “and during the summer 
we may attend as many as 12 or 13 
rodeos, although that may change 
with the high cost of gasoline.” 

Ehlers got his first horse in 1972 
following a heart attack. “I had 
ridden when I was young,” he said, 
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Ruth Diekman is greete 
acreage near Beatrice. 


“but never owned a horse. After | 
recuperated from my heart attack, I 
decided it was time to do some of the 
things I had always planned to do.” 

At first the entire family com- 
peted in riding events sponsored by 
the Nebraska Horse Club or in 4-H 
events, but after his two children, 
Shari and Steve started competing 
in Little Britches rodeos, the family 
interest turned to rodeo compe- 
tition. 

My wife has competed in barrel 
racing and pleasure riding,” Ehlers 
comments, “and last year competed 
in team roping at the Old Timers’ 
rodeo in Hyannis. Organized for 
riders over 40, there were over 500 
entrants from 12 or 13 states, in- 
cluding two former World Cham- 
pions. It was a real thrill for me to be 
competing there.” 

Ehlers owns four horses, in- 
cluding two registered quarter 
horses and two grade horses. He has 


just finished breaking a 3-year-old 
registered quarter horse which he 
raised on his acreage south of 
Lincoln. 

“We are in the process of building 
a small arena and roping box,” he 
explains, so that we can get in more 
practice time. 

“TI feel that riding has been par- 
ticularly valuable in providing us 
with an activity that the whole 
family can share. Having horses 
helps keep the family closer to- 
gether, expecially when the chil- 
dren reach adolescence.” 

Doug Cease says that his involve- 
ment with horses was also un- 
planned. “I always rode horses when 
I was growing up in West Virgina,” 
he recalls, “but never really planned 
to own any until a few years ago 
when we bought 40 acres north of 
Lincoln and I started breeding 
quarter horses. At one time we had 
as many as nine horses out there. 
We farm 30 acres and are generally 
able to pasture the horses through 
the winter on the crop stalks, buying 
feed only during the summer 


months. In addition, we have seven 
acres of pasture. We keep the 
animals in a barn | built myself— 
mostly from old telephone poles and 
cross arms. The training arena was 
also built from old telephone poles 
and recycled telephone wire. 

“It began to be quite a bit of work 
and we were spending more time 
taking care of our horses than riding 
or showing, the things we really 
enjoyed. Recently we sold six of our 
quarter horses and now have only 
the three that we show. 

“We work with our animals a 
great deal and they learn totrust us. 
We can call them from anywhere in 
the 40 acres and they will come to 
us.” 

The entire family participates and 
during the summer nearly every 
weekend is spent at a show spon- 
sored by the Nebraska Horse Club 
Association, the Quarter Horse 
Association or a 4-H horse club. 
Cease’s two daughters, Sarah, 11 
and Beth, 12, are also actively in- 
volved in 4-H Club, which for two 


Bred for beauty and endurance, the graceful Arabian is Dick Hobson’s choice of mounts. 
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years has taken the Kiwanis trophy 
for the 4-H club with the highest 
total points of the year. “If we can 
win it three years in a row we get to 
retire the trophy,” Cease says. 

Al Cochran, Construction, serves 
as Cease’s co-leader for the Freedom 
Riders. Al does not ride himself, but 
his involvement with horses is total. 
He started working with the 4-Hers 
when his daughter, Wanda, began 
riding. “During the summer, we 
hold riding practice with the 4-H 
club at least twice a week in addition 
to several trailrides for the 18 
members of the club.” 

Al’s daughter rides two quarter 
horses and competes in western 
pleasure, western horseman, halter, 
and showmanship classes. 

“T can’t think of any activity that 
can teach these young people as 
much about responsibility, setting 
and attaining goals, and how to com- 
pete in a sportsmanlike manner,” he 
comments. 


Like many of the other LT&T 
equestrians, Joe Bruce, supervisor, 
second floor switchroom, has passed 
his enjoyment of riding on to his 
children and although Bruce now 
rides infrequently, he is involved 
almost daily with helping his 15- 
year-old daughter, Peggy Ann, train 
for horse shows. 

Peggy Ann rides with the Pony 
Flyers 4-H club and the Capital City 
horse club and she and her dual- 
registered Paint/Pinto recently took 
first place in pleasure, second in 
reining and third in halter class at 
the first show of the season. 

“T feel like the hours spent helping 
Peggy Ann train her horse are well 
worth my time,” comments Bruce. 
“It’s a good activity for youngsters 
and I personally enjoy going to the 
shows because of all the nice people | 
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meet there. Showing is highly com- 
petitive in Lincoln because of the 
many excellent riders in the area, 
but Peggy Ann works very hard at it 
and is doing well.” 

Bruce bought his first horse, a 
Shetland pony, when his son was 
small, showed harness ponies for a 
time, then finally purchased horses 
for family riding. 

“My daughter is the only one who 
really stayed with it,” he says. “Boys 
more often than not, drop out as 
they reach their teens. Perhaps they 
lack the dedication required to 
groom and train the animal daily. Or 
perhaps they just get more in- 
terested in motorcycles and cars.” 

Art Thompson’s interest in riding 
turned to passion when he took his 
first trail ride in the Colorado 
Rockies. 

“T had been riding ever since I was 
about 10,” he explains, “learning to 
ride English style from Lowell 
Boomer who founded the United 
States Dressage Federation. I rode 
in a few of the Lincoln Saddle Club 
shows when | was young, but gave it 
up as |] grew older. I like the 
challenge trail riding provides, 
however. It requires an intense 
relationship between the rider and 
the horse that is similar to dressage 
riding, but much less sophisticated. 
The objective of trail riding is to 
successfully negotiate the obstacles 
encountered on the trail and bring 
your horse in, at the end of the ride, 
in good condition. Since you never 
know what obstacles you might en- 
counter on the trail, you have to 
continually train your horse to be 
prepared for a variety of situations.” 

Thompson has two quarter 
horses which he and his wife, Carol, 
ride and is currently building a barn 
to house them. 


“We've been boarding the horses 
out,” he explains, “and that doesn’t 
allow you to be with them as much 
as you should. Part of the close 
relationship between the rider and 
the horse is developed by being with 
them every day, by caring for them, 
and by building up their trust in 
you.” Thompson feels that the breed 
is not as important as the condition 
of the horse and the training it 
receives. 

“What I really enjoy about trail 
riding is that there is a goal—on the 
ride itself, and during training, 
when you have specific objectives 
you are trying to attain with the 
horse.” 

Riding is more than a hobby for 
Jim Rhodes, Communications Rep- 
resentative, Marketing, but a way of 
life. Takeeedmy first horse when 1 
was three,” he says, “and I’ve been 
riding ever since. He learned to ride 
from his grandfather, who, at 91, 
still mounts his horse to ride with 
his grandson and five great- 
grandchildren. 

“I expect we'll have five genera- 
tions out there on horseback before 
long,” chuckles Rhodes. “I have a 
brand new baby grandaughter and 
my daughter says she'll have her on 
a horse before she’s a year old.” 

“I’ve ridden just about every- 
thing,” Rhodes comments, “in- 
cluding Thoroughbred racehorses, 
but what I enjoy most is riding with 
youngsters—teaching them how to 
handle a horse. Our family spends a 
lot of time on trail rides, overnight 
campouts or competing at horse 
shows. In addition, my wife and | 
take a group of 4-H youngsters on 
an overnight trail ride at least acou- 
ple of times a year.” 

As Rhodes’ reputation for his skill 
with horses grew, he was. ap- 
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proached to break and train horses 
for others and today he and his three 
sons have a small business going 
training other people’s horses. 

“My sons hope to earn enough to 
help them through college,” he ex- 
plains, “but for me, breaking horses 
provides recreation during the 
week. Since I live in Pawnee City 
and get home only for weekends, I 
enjoy the opportunity this gives me 
to continue working with horses. 
He is currently spending three or 
four evenings a week breaking a 
horse that the owner had been un- 
able to handle. 

“That horse had everybody 
scared,” Rhodes comments, “and 
they expected me to take a tumble 
the first time I mounted him. I’d 
done a lot of ground work before I 
ever got on him, however, and did 
not have any problems.” 

Back home in Pawnee City, 
Rhodes currently has nine horses, 
but says that caring for them is no 
problem. “My children feed and 
groom and work them,” he says. “I 
count on them to handle the horses 
till I get home on the weekends.” 

Dick Confer, Communications 
Representative, Marketing, has also 
been riding since he was large 
enough to sit a horse. Originally 
from the McCook area, he grew up 
with horses, recalling when 
horsepower for cornpicking and 
haying was truly horse power. Con- 
fer, who raises, breaks and trains his 
own horses, currently has a 3-year- 
old mare that is being groomed for 
futurities reining competition. 

“I’m really excited about this 
horse and believe she can make it to 
World Championship competition,” 
he says. 

Confer has been accredited as a 
ring steward by both the Pinto and 


Arabian breed associations. In addi- 
tion, he has served for the past 
several years as Lancaster County 
Fair Superintendent and as 
Superintendent of the Arabian 
competition at the Nebraska State 
Fair. 

Although he says he likes any 
breed of horse, he raises quarter 
horses. “They are an extremely ver- 
satile breed. They can perform well 
in western riding, English riding, 
games and races,” he says. “I work 
with 4-H groups a lot and most of 
these youngsters can’t afford to 
bring more than one horse to the 
shows. With an all-purpose breed 
like the quarter horse, they can 
enter any competition and expect to 
do well.” 

Confer, who says he belongs to 
“every horse club in town,” rides 
with the Nebraska Frontier Scouts, 
is president of the Capital Horse and 
Pony club and is a board member 
and president of the Easter Seal 
Pony Express. In 1976, he joined the 
Centennial wagon train on its trek 
across Nebraska and drove a stage 
coach with a 4-horse hitch across 
the state. 

Ruth Diekman, Chief Operator, 
Beatrice, has been riding since she 
was in grade school. Today she and 
her husband, Ralph, enjoy riding 
together on their acreage near 
Beatrice. 

“We've had our horses eight 
years,” she says. The couple’s two 
horses are both half-Appaloosa and 
half-quarter horse. Like all horses 
with the Appaloosa strain, Ruth 
says that the horses change color 
from season to season and time to 
time. In the spring they are white, 
but after they shed the mare will be 
a golden cream and Ruth's gelding 
will usually be palamino. “Several 
years ago,’ she recalls, “the gelding’s 


summer coat was a chocolate 
brown.” The Appaloosas are willing 
workers, and are anxious to please 
their owners, she explains. 

Ruth says it requires only about 
half an hour a day to care for the 
animals. They are pastured during 
the summer, but fed baled hay dur- 
ing the winter. 

All agree that Ownership of 
horses is not an inexpensive hobby. 

“There is a daily expense,” Diek- 
man says, “the horses still have to be 
fed whether you ride or not, and 
tack can be expensive.” She and her 
husband ride several times a week, 
however, and enjoy it because “It’s 
something we can do together.” 

“People balk at the initial price of a 
horse,” says Thompson, “but you 
can find good riding horses at a 
reasonable price. The real cost 
comes with the feed, shelter, 
veterinary care, hoof trimming, tack 
and all of the other expenses to 
maintain the animals.” 

“It is not a cheap hobby,” agrees 
Hobson, “but it does not cost any 
more than a good many other hob- 
bies and I feel that the benefits far 
outweigh the cost.” @) 


Jim Rhodes, mounted on a newly 
broken quarterhorse, proceeds 

with training the animal to respond 
to reining commands. 


Nightly workouts by Jim Ehlers and 
daughter, Shari, keep both riders and horses 
in top shape for competition. 


Doug Cease assists daughter, Beth, with 
grooming—an important part of the training 
for young 4-H club members. 
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Kenyan 
Telephone 


Official LT&T 
Visitor 


Fx most Americans, the 
name Nairobi evokes exotic images 
of a safari setting off for the African 
bush. A recent visitor to LT&T dis- 
pelled that movie-inspired image of 
East Africa, as he detailed some of 
the problems of providing telephone 
service to a modern, fast-growing 
city. Mr. J. Ngaruiya, Chief of 
Customer Services of the Kenya 
Posts and Telecomms Corporation, 
was in Lincoln recently to visit his 
son, a student at Union College, and 
included in his visit a tour of the 
LT&T facilities. 

“Of the 179 thousand telephones 
in Kenya,” he explained, “two-thirds 
of these are in the captial city of 
Nairobi. The city is growing so fast 
that delivery of services is being out- 
paced by demand. We’re striving for 
a 12 percent annual growth, but 


because of the time lag between 
feasibility studies and completion of 
a construction project, it often takes 
12 to 18 months to put a new area of 
the city into service.” 

Both telephone and postal ser- 
vices in Kenya are government 
owned, Ngaruiya explained, 
“although neither are supported by 
tax money. We have to be financially 
stable and show a profit. In a sense, 
the government acts only as a 
guarantor when we borrow money 
to finance new construction pro- 
jects.” 

“Shortly after we gained 
independance in the early 1960's,” 
he explained, “the three countries of 
Kenya, Uganda and Tanzania at- 
tempted to merge telephone, pos- 
tal, and railroad services under a 
Common. Service Organization. 
Each nation was represented by a 
High Commissioner for Services. 
Political differences between the 
three countries made this unwork- 
able, however, and in 1975, control 
of these services was returned to 
their respective countries.” 

“Prior to the time the African 
nations gained their independence, 
making a phone call toa neighboring 
country was both difficult and ex- 
pensive,” he said. “For example, if 
you wished to call the Belgian 
Congo in West Africa from Kenya in 
East Africa, the call had to go to 
England, and then to Belgium where 
it would be re-routed to the Congo.” 

While placing inter-country calls 
on the African continent has been 
simplified, he said that division of 
toll revenues is still a problem. “Our 
present method is to return toll 


LT&T visitor, J. Ngaruiya, 
of Kenya, Africa. 


revenues to the country from which 
the call originated,” he explained. 
“Since this is not generally an 
equitable way of distributing toll 
revenues, we are looking for a solu- 
tion to the problem.” He said that 
the separations system used to 
divide revenues between the Bell 
system and the Independents would 
be one possible solution to the 
problem in Africa. 

Another difference Negaruiya 
noted between the telephone 
systems in the U.S. and Africa, was 
that telephone poles are used in 
cities in the U.S. and rural cable is 
often buried. “We do the opposite,” 
he said. “We bury all our cables in 
the cities, but use telephone poles to 
carry cable in our rural areas.” 

Many of the step-by-step central 
offices have been converted to elec- 
tronic switching, but Ngaruiya said 
that they were planning to go to 
digital switches in the future. 
“There are 16 million people in 
Kenya, and 179,000 phones,” he 
said, “so we have the problem of 
putting in enough cable and central 
offices to handle the increasing de- 
mand for telephone service.” 

The Kenyan telephone corpora- 
tion has 4,000 employees with about 
two-thirds of these under 
Ngaruiya’s area of control. “We do 
not have the cold weather problems 
you have,” he commented, “but we 
have wet and dry spells and we 
always have a lot of line trouble 
when a long dry spell is followed by 
the rains.” 

Although gasoline costs $4 a4 
gallon in Kenya, basic phone ser- 
vices are relatively low cost. “We 
have an installation charge of 300 
shillings, which is approximately 
$40 in American money,” he said. 
“Our basic monthly charge is 40 
shillings, or about $5 American 
money. Kenyans pay for local calls— 
an equivalent of about 65 cents in 
American money.” 

Ngaruiya, who has a degree in 
engineering, was educated in 
England but his two sons attend 
college here in the U.S. One is 
enrolled at Union College and the 
other attends college in Walla Walla, 
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Comments 


F our generations is a long stretch 
for the members of a family to be 
associated with one company, so we 
were interested when we learned 
about John and Alethea Schulling 
and their descendants. Their story 
parallels that of telephony during 
this century. 


The story came to our attention 
when the town of Raymond ap- 
proached its Centennial this year. 
Pat Tolhurst Hardesty, a grand- 
daughter of the Schullings, and a 
former LT&T employee, had been 
asked to do a piece on the history of 
the Raymond telephone exchange. 
She contacted LT&T’s Public Rela- 
tions staff for information and it 
turned out that she had as much in- 
formation as we did. We pooled our 
historical resources to put together 
a story of the contribution of the 
Schullings and their descendants to 
LT&T and the Raymond com- 
munity. 


One of the things we uncovered 
was the fact that for nearly 50 years 
the Company—and indeed most of 
the family—has been misspelling 
Mrs. Schulling’s first name. For the 
record, it is spelled Alethea and we 
hope we have it right in every in- 
stance in this issue. 


The Schullings are not the only 
four-generation family connected 
with LT&T. The Woods family, who 
founded LT&T and have directed its 
progress since 1903, is also a four- 
generation telephone family. Frank 
H. Woods, Sr., was the principal 
founder of the Company and an 
early president. Most closely asso- 
ciated with the Company have been: 
his sons, Thomas C. Woods, Sr., and 
Frank H. Woods, Jr., both of whom 
served as President and Chairman 
of the Board; his grandson, Thomas 
C. Woods, Jr., current President of 
the Company; and his great grand- 
son, Thomas C. Woods III, who goes 
by the name of “Chip” and is 
currently Vice President Resource 
Management. 


In addition, George J. Woods and 
Mark W. Woods, brothers of 
founder Frank Woods, Sr., both 
served as directors of LT&T for a 
number of years as did another son 
Henry C. Woods, a twin of Thomas 
C. Woods, Sr., and a brother of 
Frank Woods, Jr. 


There may be other four- 
generation LT&T families who have 
members still active in this company 
that we do not know about. If they 
exist, we hope they will make 
themselves known. Their story, too, 
is a part of our company’s story. 


Ken Clinefelter 
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About the Cover 


The observant stroller along North 
14th street may be already familiar 
with the logo pictured on this issue’s 
cover. For those who are not, this 
early symbol of the Lincoln Tele- 
phone Company decorates the fa- 
cade of the first LT&T central office 
building erected in 1903. The 
3-story building served the Com- 
pany until a new telephone office 
was built in 1913 on the adjoining 
corner at 14th & M. Both buildings, 
important landmarks in the history 
of the community and the Com- 
pany, are scheduled for destruction 
later this year. 
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It’s still a little new to Mary Tvrdy who gets some instruction from Service Assistant Peter Gensheimer. 


39,000 Calls a Day 


Its a Breeze with 
Computer Assistance 


FP aneework Reams and piles of it. 
Lists, documents, manuscripts and 
records. They all seem essential to 
business—our business particularly. 
Especially so in directory assistance 
where operators must have at hand 
a complete manuscript of all of our 
customers and their phone num- 
bers, along with daily update sheets 
(called addenda) of new listings, 
removed phones, changed numbers 
and so forth. 


by Ken Clinefelter 


We could not operate without all 
that paper. Or so it was thought 
only a few years ago. 


Today, however, Operator Ser- 
vices Unit I] in Lincoln, the directory 
assistance unit, is operating with a 
paperless directory manuscript, 
complete with daily revisions. It’s all 
done with a computer and cathode 
ray tube (CRT) terminals. 


The result has been a marked 
reduction in average work time 
(AWT) per call and thus improved 
productivity for personnel. That 
also spells better service for cus- 
tomers. 


The idea of using a computer to 
store and provide directory assist- 
ance information has been under 
study for some time. 


The change-over to computerized 
directory service began with the ap- 
pointment of a task force headed by 
Bob Franssen and including Dick 
Bauer, Al Farmer, Jack Caldwell, 
Don Antholz and Karen Brandt. 
Their assignment: To conduct an in- 
depth study and develop re- 
quirements for a system that could 
handle all of the needs of directory 
assistance. “We wrote up a re- 
quirements document and sent it 
out to all the vendors,” said 
Franssen. After receiving proposals 
and presentations from various ven- 
dors, Computer Consoles, Inc., of 
Rochester, N. Y. was selected to 
supply and install the computer 
system. Contractual arrangements 
were agreed upon in December and 
the first module of operator posi- 
tions was put into service May 14. 
By July 1, Unit II was a “paperless” 
operation, so far as directory listings 
were concerned. The intervening 
six months is the story of how 
operator services in Unit II became 
computerized. 


Project Challenges 
Met, Conquered 


The biggest challenge in the proj- 
ect was the time frame, according to 
Franssen. “We were fighting time,” 
he explains, “due to a printer’s con- 
tract for the paper records of Lin- 
coln listings which was scheduled to 
run out this spring.” 


The biggest task was the tremen- 
dous labor effort involved in build- 
ing the listing data base for the com- 
puterized directory. A quarter of a 
million records had to be loaded into 
the computer—a task that took 
nearly a month. “We had people 
working around the clock.” Frans- 
sen says. 


There were challenges for Com- 
puter Consoles, Inc., too. CCI has 
provided computerized directory 
assistance systems for other tele- 
phone companies, but each installa- 
tion is individual. One problem for 
CCI was conversion of the data 
base. An estimated 90% of the data 
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Operator Robin Schoonover keys in the 
code to bring up the information she 
will need for a speedy response to the 
customer. 
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used in the LT&T system came from 
General Telephone Directory Com- 
pany which compiles all LT&T di- 
rectories. A copy of that data base 
was generated by the Directory 
Company, then converted into a 
format that CCI equipment could 
use. The Directory Company, how- 
ever, uses a data base with a differ- 
ent format than CCI had worked 
with before. In addition, about 50,- 
000 records had to be manually 
entered. And finally, all informa- 
tion had to be validated and checked 
before entering. 


As soon as the equipment was 
ordered in December, LT&T began 
preparing aroom on the 4th floor of 
the 15th & M building where the 
computer would be installed. The 
directory computer system is com- 
pletely independent of any of the 
other computers used by company. 


The final big project of the con- 
version to computerized directory 
records was the training of per- 
sonnel. Service assistants and 


“It worked!” Operator Robin Schoon- 
over wears a pleased smile. 
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supervisors in Operator Services 
first went through training, then 
service assistants provided more 
than 150 operators with three days 
of training each, completing the task 
in six weeks. 


Since it is absolutely vital that di- 
rectory assistance be in service at all 
times, one question had to be con- 
sidered by the planners. What 
happens to the computer if commer- 
cial power fails? 


Loss of the computer is highly 
unlikely, according to Franssen. 
However, because we cannot be out 
of business even for a brief time, 
there are a number of back-up 
systems and contingency plans. 


If anything happens to cause the 
computer to cease working, opera- 
tors will immediately turn to the 
latest copy of the current direc- 
tory—the same one that is in our 
customers’ homes and businesses. 
(National studies show that approx- 
imately 70% of requests for num- 
bers are for listings in the current 
directory and LT&T experience has 
been similar.) 


Because the computer is designed 
with backup systems for each im- 
portant function, and a double 
backup for some functions, loss of 
the computer is highly unlikely. For 
example, a current copy of the 
listing data base is carried on three 
separate disk storage units and the 
computer has three drives. If two of 
these units were lost, the computer 
would still work. A fourth disk is 
stored, for safety, at an “off site” 
location, that is, away from the 15th 
and M street building. 


In the unlikely event that there 
should be a major failure, LT&T 


would be able to get replacement 
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For the last time, Operator Tami Hansen flips pages of the 
directory on which directory assistance operators had relied for 


sO many years. 


equipment within 48-72 hours. Asa 
final assurance that nothing goes 
wrong, a CCI employee is per- 
manently based in Lincoln and 
assigned to LT&T on a full-time 
basis. 


Customer, Company and 
Operators Benefit 
The advantages of the paperless 
directory assistance system are 
several. 


Franssen said that the cost benefit 
to the company is expected to re- 
cover the cost of the system ina very 
short time. This includes savings 
connected with the elimination of 
paper, processing the paper, and op- 
erator work time. 


With the system only a few 
months into operation the average 
work time (AWT) per call has been 
reduced from an estimated average 
of 33 seconds when operators were 
using paper records to less than 30 
seconds under the new system, ac- 
cording to Al Farmer, methods and 
results supervisor. He projects that 
this time will soon be further 
reduced. 


The computer provides precise 
information on working time, traf- 
fic loads, and operator efficiency, 
making it possible to better plan for 
training, more accurately judge 
staffing needs and pin-point peak 
load times, as well as more closely 
forecast equipment needs. 
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With an _ ever-increasing load, 
these factors are important. Accord- 
ing to Farmer, on July 14 the direc- 
tory assistance unit logged 39,000 
calls, the highest ever recorded in a 
single day. 


“We are looking forward to stu- 
dent rush and State Fair week,” says 
Mrs. Starlet Borecky, assistant chief 
operator of Unit II.““Thatis usually a 
very rushed time. Even though we 
have had a record number of calls in 
recent weeks, we have not felt the 
rush we used to.” 


Today, when an operator receives 
a call, instead of flipping through 
pages of adirectory to locate a listing 
for a customer, the operator calls up 
the information on a cathode ray 
tube (CTR) terminal. Each terminal 
has a keyboard which looks some- 
thing like a typewriter keyboard, 
but with a different arrangement of 
characters. 


The operator uses a system of 
codes to “call up” information. Data 
can be retrieved in several different 
groupings, including names spelled 
phonetically. The information ap- 
pears on a screen much like that of 
an ordinary TV set and as an oper- 
ator searches for a number, he or 
she can “key in” a request for infor- 
mation by different towns, group- 
ings or spellings. Borecky explains, 
for example, that there is one list- 
ing of most frequently requested 
numbers for Lincoln businesses, 
another for most frequently re- 
quested State Agency numbers, and 
there has even been a code added for 
calling up phone listings at the State 
Fairgrounds and at the race-track. 
These will simplify handling the 
many requests for those listings 
during the busy fall season. 


The process is swift and accurate 
and by the end of the first month of 


Tension mounts as all eyes are on the CRT screen. From left 
are Jim Venuto, Mary Ellen Keys and Lloyd Osterberg, of 
CCI, LT&T’s Don Antholz and operator Mary Nelson. 
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full operation the unit had ex- 
perienced an improvement in aver- 
age work time per call of more than 
10%, according to Farmer. In spe- 
cific half-hour periods statistics 
show an improvement of 20%, he 
says. As employees gain experience 
he expects the improvement to 
grow. 


“The operators are very pleased 
with the system,” Borecky says. 
“The CRT terminals are much 
easier on the eyes than the fine print 
in the directories we were using.” 


“Operator acceptance has been 
100%,” agrees Farmer. For the most 
part, he emphasizes, they have been 
enthusiastic about the com- 
puterized directory. Even long-time 
employees, well settled into the old 
routine, have adapted to the new 
system very well. 


NJ 


All systems are GO as operator Lois Leapaldt calls up 
information on the CRT. Observers are (from left) Bob 
Franssen, Al Farmer, Deb Widler, Paula Churchill and 
Ula House. 


Other Departments Affected 


Replacing the old paper methods 
with the computerized records was 
further complicated because of the 
many other departments involved. 
Each step of the old process had to be 
examined because information and 
paper generated by production of 
the manuscripts and addendum 
pages used by directory assistance 
was also used for other purposes. 


As the task force evaluated the 
impact on the manual paper system 
of placing directory assistance data 
on a computer, they had to provide 


tion flow to the various other de- 
partments that needed it. 


For example, directory assistance 
supplies information to centralized 
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toll investigation, directory super- 
visors, the phone stores, and busi- 
ness and residential commercial em- 
ployees. Now employees in these 
areas are receiving information 
through CRT terminals instead of 
by paper. Revenue accounting em- 
ployees are responsible for making 
all daily updates from remote ter- 
minals at the 401 building to keep in- 
formation needed by directory as- 
sistance current and up to date. 


By reducing a great deal of the 
paperwork involved the new direc- 
tory system is helping LT&T pro- 
vide better customer service while 
at the same time increasing em- 
ployee productivity and saving on 
operating and material costs. @) 


After months of planning 
and preparation, the 
anticipated day 
had arrived. The last wires 
on the computer had been 
checked; every last bit of 
information that might be 
needed had been 
programmed into the 
computers, and supervisors 
had finished a grueling 
around-the-clock training 
program for three shifts of 
operators. As the time drew 
near for the cutover, 
tensions mounted. Finally, 
all systems were go...and 
the first phone call came in. 
An operator listened to the 
requested number, keyed in 
the coded information... 
and within seconds the 
listing appeared from which 
the operator could select the 
wanted number. Computers 
were in... paper records 
were on their way out. LT&T 
staffers and CCI technicians 
alike heaved a sigh of relief. 
Another major step toward 
improved customer service 
had been successfully 
completed. 


Training 150 operators on three shifts 
requires teamwork—and teams require 
T-shirts. Chief Operator Betty Steele 
proudly displays hers. 
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771 Years of Service 


Schulling Family’s Telephone 
Careers Span Four Generations 


by Ken Clinefelter 
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The telephone industry was 
still in its infancy in 1903 when a 
young, single man named John 
Schulling joined the Holden Tele- 
phone Company in rural Missouri. 
Pleased with himself at landing a job 
that appeared to have a promising 
future, young Schulling did not 
think of himself as a pioneer, or asa 
founder of family traditions. But 
that job was the start of a 32-year 
career in telephony for John Schull- 
ing, and the cornerstone for a family 


career that has spanned 77 years and 
4 generations. 


The Schulling Family 
of LT &Ters 


| 

When the town of Raymond, The Schullings who have worked 
Nebraska, located just northwest of for LT&T include John and Alethea; 
Lincoln, observed its centennial their daughters, Lillian Schulling 
earlier this year, that tradition Tolhurst, Thelma Schulling Wisen 
begun in the early 1800’s came to and Hazel Schulling Ferry and 
light. This is the story of John granddaughter, Patricia Tolhurst 
Schulling, his wife Alethea, and the Hardesty. Great-granddaughters, 
3 generations of their descendants Jill Hardesty Jones and Susan Har- 
who have worked, or are working desty and Jack Hardesty and his 
for LT&T. brother, Larry, work for LT&T 

today. 
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Career with a Promise 


After going to work at Holden, 
John helped to build the first ex- 
change there and to solicit the first 
customers for telephone service in 
central Missouri. Also working at 
the new Holden exchange was a 
young chief operator named 
Alethea M. Bell, who had begun on 
the switchboard as a girl, and like 
young John, had found it a career 
with promise. 


In 1908 John heard of a telephone 
job at the Plattsmouth Telephone 
Company in Nebraska. He went to 
see about it, was impressed with the 
career Opportunities and the com- 
munity and accepted the job. He 
returned to Missouri long enough to 
make Alethea his bride, and then the 


newlyweds came north. 


In the early years of this century 
the Plattsmouth Telephone Com- 
pany was an important one, operat- 
ing exchanges in several communi- 
ties in southeastern Nebraska, 
including Havelock and Greenwood 
where Mr. Schulling became mana- 
ger. In 1912 when the Plattsmouth 
company was purchased by LT&T, 
he became a part of the Company 
and, according to the records, was 
still manager of the Greenwood ex- 
change in 1916. He took on the 
added responsibilities of managing 
the Waverly exchange in 1927, and 
the Murdock exchange in 1928. The 
following year he was transferred to 
Beaver Crossing as manager, and in 
1931, to Raymond where he became 
manager of the Raymond, Malcolm 
and Davey exchanges. 


After retiring from LT&T early in 
1936 with 32 years of telephone ser- 
vice, Mr. Schulling remained in Ray- 
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mond and was active in that com- 
munity until his death in 1968. 
Following his retirement from 
LT&T he served as secretary-treas- 
urer of the Raymond Co-Operative 
Credit Association, sold insurance, 
operated a safety deposit box rental 
service, and from 1944 to 1948 
served as postmaster at Raymond. 


His family is rich in its store of 
anecdotes concerning Mr. Schull- 
ing’s telephone career, including one 
that occurred while he was man- 
aging the Greenwood exchange. A 
serious fire had started in an adja- 
cent building and spread to the 
telephone exchange. As the de- 
struction of the telephone building 
became imminent, Mr. Schulling 
dismissed the operator, took over 
the board and kept service going as 
long as possible. Finally he climbed 
through a window and down a pole 
to escape the blaze, but not before 
he had arranged for the head- 
quarters in Lincoln to ship an 
emergency switchboard and a crew 
to install it. By the following day, he 
had re-established service in newly 
rented quarters. 


A Second Telephone 
Career Begins 


Alethea Schulling had stopped 
working when she married John and 
moved to Nebraska. After the cou- 
ple moved to Raymond in 1931, 
however, she resumed her tele- 
phone career, becoming chief oper- 
ator and cashier of the Raymond 
exchange. When the Raymond ex- 
change was converted to dial opera- 
tion in March 1950, she worked at 
the Lincoln office until she retired in 


June 1951 with 20 years of service at 
LT&T. 


Following her retirement Alethea 
became a clerk in the postoffice at 
Raymond where she remained until 
1958. Today, Alethea is living in a 
nursing home in Lincoln. 


Running the Raymond office took 
real dedication in those early years. 
Alethea’s oldest daughter, Lillian 
Tolhurst, recalls that there was a 
roll-away bed by the switchboard 
and the chief operator slept there so 
that she could answer any calls that 
might come in during the night. 
There was a“sort of” understanding 
with customers that they couldn’t 
call between 10 p.m. and 6 a.m. un- 
less it was an emergency, Lillian 
says, “But there were always ex- 
ceptions.” 


Mrs. Schulling told her daughters 
that the worst thing about the 
business was the electrical storms. 
The electrical activity would cause 
the shutter-like “drops” on the old 
magneto board to fall and the chief 
operator would have to stay up for 
the duration of the storm, checking 
each time a drop fell to see if it was 
an emergency call. Sometimes they 
would all drop at once and each one 
had to be restored to position then 
carefully checked to make certain 
that there was no call on the line. 


The chief operator/cashier also 
accepted payments for bills, and 
hired relief operators who were paid 
out of her own earnings. 


As chief operator, Alethea missed 
many community activities, even 
the graduation of her own daughter, 
Hazel, her daughters recall. Al- 
though the high school was only a 
block from the telephone office, the 
mother stayed at the board that eve- 
ning so that her relief operator could 
attend. 
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Pat Hardesty (right) and her parents, Lillian Schulling Tolhurst and James Tolhurst, 


ne 


share their pleasure in the Raymond history in which their family played a role. 


Following in 
Parents’ Footsteps 


The Schulling’s eldest daughter, 
Lillian, began working as an opera- 
tor at Greenwood when she was 
only 13 years old. Although she 
moved to Beaver Crossing with her 
parents in 1929, she stayed there 
only briefly and at the age of 18 be- 
came chief operator/cashier in 
Greenwood where she remained 
from 1929 to 1932. When Green- 
wood was converted to dial opera- 
tion, she moved to Malcolm and 
worked there until she was married 
in 1935. After that she continued to 
work for her mother off and on at 
the Raymond exchange. 


As an operator in a small contract 
office, Mrs. Tolhurst remembers 
that she used to blow the fire whis- 
tle for accidents and fires. “We hada 
lot of accidents,” she recalls, ‘“There 
was a fast passenger train through 
town.” 
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She mentions the special “ta-bed” 
used in the offices. It looked like a 
table when folded up, but opened 
into a bed at night and occupied a 
position next to the board. She was 
well acquainted with the people in 
the community. “I knew them all 
and I knew all the phone numbers,” 
she laughs. 


As chief operator, Mrs. Tolhurst 
was also responsible for bill collec- 
tions. “I kept books and sent money 
to Lincoln. During the depression 
we would take eggs, chickens, and 
other things—anything to keep the 
phones in,” she says. 


Although her husband, James, 
was never an LT&T employee, his 
line of work was also telephony and 
he is now retired from Western 
Electric in Omaha, a manufacturer 
of telephone equipment. 


Thelma Schulling Wisen also 
recalls working for her mother as an 
operator. “Il started at 12%¢ an 


hour,” she says. “Later the pay was 
cut to 10¢ an hour because of the 
depression of the 1930's.” 


“T graduated from high school the 
year my parents moved to Ray- 
mond,” she says. She also worked 
for her sister, Lillian, at Greenwood 
and Malcolm. 


She remembers the Malcolm of- 
fice was located in an old house that 
had been a hotel. “We had three 
rooms and the rest was empty. It 
was spooky,” she emphasizes. The 
company located a better house, in- 
stalled a new switchboard to im- 
prove service, and only a few weeks 
after the change the old hotel 
burned, according to Thelma. 


She worked in the magneto ex- 
changes about 3% years, but after 
she married in 1934 she left work to 
be with her family. She resumed her 
telephone career in 1950 asa service 
operator in Lincoln where she later 


Thelma Schulling Wisen, retired LT&T 
operator, still maintains her interest in 
telephony by collecting insulators, com- 
mon in the days of open wires, but 
becoming rare today. 
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A TELEPHONE FAMILY 


John and Alethea Schulling 
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Lillian (Schulling) Tolhurst 


Patricia (Tolhurst) Hardesty 
(m. John Hardesty) 


Jill Hardesty 


became assistant chief service 
operator and then chief service 
Operator. 


Thelma has many memories of 
the telephone business. She recalls 
that the exchange manager in those 
early days had to be a man of many 
abilities since his duties often in- 
cluded repairing and_ installing 
phones as well as keeping records 
and dealing with customers. She 
remembers as a teenager going with 
her father to watch him shoot trou- 
ble. One particular incident she 
recalls with amusement, relates toa 
small town customer who was in 
tight financial circumstances. The 
customer would repeatedly wait un- 
til the phone was cut off before pay- 
ing her bill. In those days Manager 
Schulling would have to climb the 
pole at the back of the office to dis- 
connect service, then when the bill 
was paid, re-climb it to reconnect. 
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Thelma (Schulling) Wisen 


Laurence Hardesty 


Susan Hardesty 


As soon as the customer saw Schull- 
ing go up the pole to disconnect, she 
would hasten to the office to pay the 
bill—and up the pole he would have 
to go again to restore her service. 


One special time Thelma recalls, 
she took a call from a Lincoln florist 
who had neglected to pay his bill and 
had been disconnected as a result. 
He called in late in the day to ask if 
the Company would reconnect him 
right away if he came in with the 
payment. Thelma made special 
arrangements to have his phone ac- 
tivated after 5 p.m. and when he 
arrived with the money he also 
brought two roses asa gesture of his 
appreciation. 


The third Schulling sister, Hazel 
Schulling Ferry, worked for her 
parents in Raymond during her high 
school years as well as during World 
War II while her husband was 


OVeTSseas. 


Hazel (Schulling) Ferry 


A Tradition Continues 


The Schulling granddaughter, Pat 
Tolhurst Hardesty got an early start 
in the business. She worked for Mrs. 
Schulling in the summer of 1947 
when she was 11% years old and 
continued until 1950 when the ex- 
change was converted to dial. She 
would work a few hours a day while 
her grandmother cooked supper and 
did other work. In 1953, after 
attending the Lincoln School of 
Commerce, Pat went to work for 
LT&T, first in the Accounting 
Department and later in the old 
General Commercial department as 
a stenographer. She continued to 
work until 1957. 

Pat was also the one who got her 
husband, Jack, started with the 
Company. Jack had worked for 
Western Electric, but following a 
lay-off there, he was employed at 
several odd jobs. When Pat learned 
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Sisters desty (left) and Jill Hardesty Jones, carry on the family 
gadis Ge employed in the Area Commercial section of LT&T’s 


Customer Service department. 


that the ail boy, Paul Singleton, 
was about tobe promoted toa better 
job, she urged Jack to apply. He got 
the job and went to work in April 
1956 as a mail boy. While the begin- 
ning hourly pay was not as great as 
some of his previous Wages, he got 
soMe overtime and the compensa- 
tion was adequate. 

“It was an interesting job, and | 
got to meet a lot of people,” he com- 
ments. He particularly remembers 
one morning during the Christmas 
season when he was distributing 
mail as usual. Thomas C. Woods, 
Sr., then president of the Company, 
had come in early and as Jack was 
going about his rounds, called him 
over and asked if he had a girl he 
liked. 

“T was married by then,” said Jack, 
so he replied that he did. “Mr. 
Woods handed me $10 and told me 
to go have a good time,” Jack relates. 
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Jack soon transferred to a frame- 
man’s job, then after two or three 
years became a switchman, the job 
he is currently filling. 


Jack’s brother, Larry, must have 
been impressed by his brother’s ex- 
perience with LT&T because four 
months after Jack was hired, Larry 
also joined the company. He, too, isa 
switchman. 

It was perhaps natural that Susan 
Hardesty, duaghter of Jack and Pat, 
should come to LT&T, the Com- 
pany where her great-grandparents 
had worked. “I never thought about 
working anywhere else,” she said. 
She has beenwithLT&T four years. 
She first joined the Company as an 
operator, a job she held for a year or 
so before transferring to Area Com- 
mercial. She comments that she 
likes variety in her work, and pre- 
sumably she gets it in her current 
assignment. 
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Switchman Jack Hardesty, by joining 
LT&T, continued tradition of his in-laws. 


Her sister, Jill Jones, came to work 
at LT&T a year after Susan joined 
the Company. Jill became an opera- 
tor in Unit II and remained there 
until May of this year, when she 
transferred to Area Commercial asa 
service representative. She likes the 
work and admits to being surprised 
at how much there is to learn about 
the business. 


After nearly seven decades of 
association with LT&T and 80 years 
or so of telephone work, one can 
safely say it’s a family tradition for 
the Schulling-Tolhurst-Hardesty 
clan. It is not impossible for the 
family to complete a century of 
telephone service. Jack will not 
reach the normal retirement age for 
another 20 years, and by then there 
could possibly be still another 
generation of Schulling descendants 


employed by LT&T. 
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and Supply and Business Communications and Computer Services. 


“We were very pleased that the new 
subsidiary was able to show a profit on 
that investment during its first year of 
business.” 


New 
Directions 


[T&T Broadens 
Services Through 
New Subsidiary Company 


LTs&s and BCCS—tt may look 
like alphabet soup, but these letters 
are actually symbols for LT&T’s 
new subsidiary operations in the 
unregulated marketplace. 


LTS&S stands for Lincoln Tele- 
phone Service and Supply. Its func- 
tion is to actively sell a full range of 
telecommunications supplies and 
equipment. These range from 
network components to equipment 
such as home telephones, PABX’s, 
and key system devices used by 
businesses. As a wholly-owned sub- 
sidary of the Lincoln Telephone and 
Telegraph Company incorporated 
in late 1978, all stock issued by the 
new company is owned by the 
parent firm. 


BCCS, which began operations 
early in 1980, is the registered trade 
name of Business Communications 
and Computer Systems, the direct 
sale marketing division of Lincoln 
Telephone Service and Supply. Both 
the supply and marketing divisions 
are headquartered at 4900 Superior 
Street, Unit #2. 


The reasons for organizing the 
subsidiary company are many and 
complex. Primarily, however, the 
formation of the new operation puts 


the telephone company in an ex- 
cellent position to respond to the 
technological advances and regula- 
tory changes taking place in the in- 
dustry. Significant change in com- 
munications technology during the 
last ten years has forced telcos to re- 
examine the services they have tra- 
ditionally offered customers. More- 
over, the gradual deregulation of 
terminal equipment has broadened 
the distribution network for the 
telephone equipment, thereby 
creating larger markets and com- 
petition in areas where none had 
previously existed. As what are 
termed “unregulated” companies, 
BCCS and LTS&S are positioned to 
take advantage of opportunities to 
sell equipment to both communica- 
tions companies and end-users in 
what has become the telecommunica- 
tions industry. 


Another major reason LT&T has 
chosen to organize a subsidiary is 
that for the corporation to grow and 
expand, new markets will have to be 
opened. Historically LT&T’s growth 
has been attributed to expansion of 
services within its territory and to 
increased numbers of telephone 
customers. Today, with nearly uni- 
versal service throughout the fran- 
chised territory, that type of growth 
is becoming more limited. Con- 
tinued company growth will largely 
be dependent on LT&T’s adaptabil- 
ity to change and the company’s ex- 
pansion of the various types of com- 
munications services offered. 


“Establishing a subsidiary is a 
sound business decision,” comments 
Gale Curtright, General Manager of 
LTS&S. “Both divisions of the new 
cOMmpany can concentrate on gener- 
ating revenues previously unavail- 
able to the parent company.” 


Initial financing for LTS&S was 
obtained through the sale of stock to 
the parent company, according to 
Thomas C. Woods III, President of 
LTS&S. “We were very pleased that 
the new subsidiary was able to show 
a profit on that investment during 
its first year of business.” Although 
a healthy profit picture is unusual 
for most new businesses, he ex- 
plains, it was expected in this case 
since overhead costs associated with 
warehousing were not actually in- 
curred until late in 1979 when the 
Superior street facility was leased. 


Gay Henderson, who has served 
as manager of the supply division’s 
activities since the start-up of the 
subsidiary explains that “Our first 
efforts were to contact various 
manufacturers of products tradi- 
tionally used by LT&T. To date we 
are authorized to sell the products of 
over 60 quality manufacturers. Un- 
derstanding our products, being 
selective with vendors, and main- 
taining good service before and after 
the sale are key ingredients to our 
success. 


“Lincoln Telephone Service and 
Supply, as a distributor operation, is 
able to buy products at discounted 
prices not available to telcos,” says 
Jack Geist, Vice President of LTS&S 
supply division. “The goal of the 
new company is to market com- 
munications equipment not only to 
LT&T, but to other telcos through- 
out the Midwest,” he continues. 
“Revenues from sales outside our 
own territory will enhance earn- 
ings to LT&T and its stockholders. 
There are several misconceptions 
about LTS&S/BCCS, but it is a 
straightforward effort to capitalize 
on the earnings potential in the 


Jack H. Geist, Vice President, Lincoln 
Telephone Service and Supply. 


“The goal of the new company is 
to market communications 
equipment not only to LT&T, 
but to other telcos throughout 
the Midwest.” 
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James W. Strand, Vice President, Business 
Communications and Computer Service. 


“ in the increasingly com- 
petitive world of ‘interconnect’ 
sales, we need a variety of plans 
to effectively counteract poten- 
tial loss of business.” 
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communications supply and termi- 
nal marketplace,” Geist explained. 
“The LT&T customer also stands to 
gain since LT&T now has another 
readily available, and competitive, 
source of supply for its equipment 
needs.” 


Curtright adds that “LTS&S will 
not be replacing any of the vital ac- 
tivities of the LT&T Supply Depart- 
ment. Our role is the same as that of 
any competitive distributor serving 
all telephone companies.” 


The Business Communication 
and Computer Systems (BCCS) 
division is structured very differ- 
ently. It has broad goals and a com- 
pletely diverse proposed customer 
base. Jim Strand, Vice President of 
BCCS says, “Our primary thrust is 
to take care of the Southeast 
Nebraska territory that we have 
come to know over the course of 75 
years of business, whether it be 
through our own operating com- 
pany Marketing Department or 
through BCCS. The advantage 
BCCS offers, however, is that it can 
make sales outside LT&T territory, 
and we are very excited about these 
prospects.” 


“Until recently,” Strand contin- 
ues, “Telephone companies could 
more or less take their own market 
for granted inside the protective 
shield of a franchised territory. 
Now, however, in the increasingly 
competetive world of ‘interconnect’ 
sales, we need a variety of plans to 
effectively counteract potential loss 
of business. BCCS, operating as 
what is termed a‘non-regulated’ en- 
tity, is in a good position to battle 
head-to-head with firms like other 
non-regulated companies.” When 
market, technology, or product con- 


ditions change, non-regulated com- 
panies will be able to make the nec- 
essary adjustments faster than their 


regulated counterparts, Strand 
explains. 


At the present time the fledgling 
division offers key systems and 
automatic answering devices on a 
direct sale basis to the end users. 
Following product research, BCCS 
intends to sell PABX’s, homeloffice 
security systems and even small 
computers. “We want to position 
ourselves to meet customers’ needs 
for a variety of equipment,” Strand 


Gale Curtright, General Manager, Lincoln 
Telephone Service and Supply and Business 
Communications and Computer Services. 


“Establishing a subsidiary is a 
sound business decision. Both 
divisions of the new company 
can concentrate on generating 
revenues previously unavailable 
to the parent company.” 
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Walter Jensen, Sales Manager, Business 
Communications and Computer Services. 


“Understanding our products, 
being selective with vendors, 
and maintaining good service 
before and after the sale are key 
ingredients to our success.” 


concludes, “so that we can gain max- 
imum advantage from the develop- 
ing ‘office of the future’ market.” 


“One of our biggest challenges,” 
states BCCS Sales Manager, Walt 
Jensen, “is to educate the customer 
as to what is available in com- 
munications equipment. Our im- 
mediate goal is to survey the 
marketplace to determine where the 
real communications needs are, and 
then to make the customer aware of 
how we can best serve those needs. 
“For example,” Jensen continued, 
“we are today concentrating on 
visits with professional customers. 
We have sponsored several small 
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trade shows where these people can 
be made aware of the types of equip- 
ment available to them. We are 
generating enthusiastic responses 
from the medical and legal profes- 
sions which are largely untapped 
markets in this area for direct sales.” 


Discussing his role with BCCS 
Curtright comments, “We feel that 
we have some adventuresome op- 
portunities ahead of us in non- 
regulated markets. New concept 
systems are beginning to be avail- 
able that would link the traditional 
communications equipment with 
computers, and we want to position 
ourselves to rapidly capitalize on 
these markets.” One of the long 
range goals will be to survey the 
market for those customers desir- 
ing an entry level computer system. 
“My ten years experience in the 
computer field has convinced me 
that there is a definite market in the 
business community for a variety of 
small sized computers,” he con- 
tinues. “If we can link these first- 
time computer users with both a 
small computer and a modern com- 
munication system we can offer 
both a profitable and unique ser- 
vice.” 


So the next time you see the 
‘alphabet soup’ letters for LTS&S or 
BCCS remember these represent 
new ventures by LT&T in the ex- 
panding telecommunications — in- 
dustry—another solid indication of 
forward thinking and planning to 
strengthen our company. 


Gay Henderson, Supervisor, Lincoln Tele- 
phone Service and Supply. 


“One of our biggest challenges is 
to educate the customer as to 
what is available in communi- 
cations equipment.” 
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The Barriers 
Are Falling 


Independents and 


Bell Enter New 


Era of Cooperation 


Dinty-cight years ago the 
American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company (AT&T) and the 
small Independent telephone com- 
panies hammered out an agree- 
ment that defined operating bound- 
aries in the budding telephone 
industry and guaranteed the con- 
tinued existence of hundreds of 
small Independent telephone com- 
panies throughout the nation. 


Basicially, that 1912 agreement 
eliminated local competition 
between Bell and the Independents 
by dividing operating territories and 
providing toll line interconnec- 
tions. In most cases, ownership of 
toll lines remained with AT&T. The 
result of the truce, which has ex- 
isted well over half-a-century 
between the giant “Ma Bell” and the 
small Independents, has been the 
growth of a nationwide telephone 
network unparalleled anywhere else 
in the world. 


Today, a swiftly growing tech- 
nology and the emergence of a new 
type of competition has put pres- 
sures on the telephone industry, 
moving Bell Telephone and the In- 
dependents to a new era of closer 
cooperation. That cooperation has 
included the forming of a plan 
known as the Bell/Independent Joint 
Planning/Joint Ownership Plan. 


When adopted, the proposed plan 
will enable the Bell System and the 
Independents to cooperate on long- 
range network planning, to consol- 
idate toll centers, and to permit 
shared ownership of plant where 
such consolidation occurs. 
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LT&I’s Position Unique 


According to Roger Ghormley, 
LT&T’s Chief Planning Engineer, 
who served on USITA’s committee 
to study the feasibility of this 
cooperative venture, the plan will 
have minimal effect on LT&T’s 
Operation. 


“We own all the toll lines within 
our territory,” he explains. “This 
was part of the bargain struck by 
our founder, Frank H. Woods, when 
the telephone territories were 
divided between AT&T and the In- 


dependents.” 


Ghormley explains that the ex- 
istence of a regulated telephone in- 
dustry andanon-regulated industry 
such as the interconnect com- 
panies, both competing for the same 
market, is one reason for the move 
to closer cooperation between Bell 
and the Independents. He 
emphasizes that this is not an 
attempt to shut out the competi- 
tion, but to make it possible for 
regulated and non-regulated com- 
panies to co-exist profitably. He also 
points out that increased _ tech- 
nology means it is now possible to 
offer enhanced services to custom- 
ers but to do so puts greater 
economic pressures on the industry. 


The feasibility study recently 
accepted by USITA and Bell Tele- 
phone has removed several barriers 
to close cooperation that have tradi- 
tionally existed between the In- 
dependents and Bell, according to 
Ghormley. One of these barriers 
has been the non-ownership of toll 
lines by Independent telephone 
companies. The joint plan- 
ning/joint ownership. plan will 
provide Independents the oppor- 
tunity to participate in toll facility 
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ownership and enable Bell and the 
Independents to plan, design, build 
and operate the network as one. 


Another barrier to fuller cooper- 
ation between the Independents and 
Bell has been the understandable 
reluctance of smaller independent 
companies to consolidate switching 
and transmission facilities when it 
might mean the loss of an office or 
switching system within the smaller 
territory's boundaries. 


The following scenario might give 
some insight into the problem. Joe 
Longtalker dials a call from his home 
in Boomville. With the existing 
arrangement, the call is automati- 
cally ticketed by an independent 
Telephone Company’s equipment. 


A more direct scheme would be 
for the call to go to Bell ticketing 
equipment. However, this would 
eliminate the ticketing function of 
the Independent and decrease the 
revenue share that the Independent 
company would get from the call. 
The proposed joint/ownership plan 
would ensure that the smaller com- 
pany would not suffer a financial 
loss in such a case by allowing for 
joint or shared ownership where the 
Bell office takes over a function 
previously handled by the In- 
dependents. 


Under the joint ownership plan, 
the Independent company would be 
able to purchase a share of the Bell 
equipment handling the calls from 
the Independent’s territory, thus 
sharing in the revenues generated 
from its territory. Although the 
host-owner of the facility would be 
responsible for the operation of the 
plant, the shared ownership partic- 
ipants would be represented on a 


panel overseeing the facilities’ op- 
eration. 


According to Ghormley, this 
cooperation is a significant break- 
through for the telephone industry. 


Maintaining Network is Goal 
“The entire industry, AT&T as 


well as the Independents, is com- 
mitted to maintaining a universal 
communications network through- 
out our country.” he emphasizes. 
“Our customers have come to ex- 
pect fast, efficient telephone ser- 
vice. And we are just as determined 
to continue to provide that service at 
as low a cost as possible. In order to 
do so, however, we will need to 
utilize new technologies as they 
become available. This will require 
new management approaches. The 
Bell/USITA Joint Planning /Joint 
Ownership plan is one of the ap- 
proaches that will assure that we 
can continue to fulfill our responsi- 
bility to our customers.” 


The feasibility study recently 
adopted by the Independents and 
AT&T accomplished two things, he 
explains. It showed that close 
cooperation is possible between the 
two groups. I[t also details the 
method by which joint planning and 
joint ownership can be ac- 
complished. 


“The feasibility study will serve as 
our guideline—almost a blue- 
print—for putting the plan into 
effect,” says Ghormley who will 
serve on the Joint USITA-Bell Net- 
work Planning and Operations 
Group charged with that respon- 


sibility. 
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In Memoriam 
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Kenneth L. Lawson Max Walker 


Mary Bethscheider, retired from 
Hebron Traffic in 1960, died June 
10. She had retired with nearly 40 
years of service. 

She was one of three Beth- 
scheider sisters who served the 
Company for many years. Regina 
was chief operator at Wymoreat the 
time of her death on November 22, 
1963. Margaret died in 1978. 

Mary started her telephone career 
in 1920 and spent the entire four 
decades of service in Hebron. She 
retired when the Hebron exchange 
was converted to dial operation and 
she continued to live in the familiar 
surroundings of Hebron. 

Burial was at the Sacred Heart 
cemetery. 


B. T. Hayes, retired from Hastings 
in 1972, died July 17. 

Mr. Hayes started work with 
LT&T in the summer of 1946 as a 
groundman at Harvard. He moved 
to Hastings and becamea lineman in 
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1947 and he also worked at Nebras- 
ka City for a short time as a Con- 
struction Foreman. From 1955 until 
his retirement in 1972 he was acom- 
binationman at Hastings. 

After his retirement he moved to 
Marysville, KS, and it was there that 
he passed away. Interment was at 
Park View Cemetery at Hastings. 


Kenneth L. Lawson, 77, a former 
LT&T employee, died August 16 at 
Neligh. He had been retired since 
1967. 

A graduate of the University of 
Nebraska, Lawson joined LT&T in 
1927. During his 41 year career with 
the Telephone Company he served 
as sales training supervisor, direc- 
tory and methods supervisor, com- 
mercial engineer, and commercial 
superintendent. He was also presi- 
dent of the Nebraska Telephone 
Association and a committee chair- 
man of the U.S. Independent Tele- 
phone Association while associated 
with LT&T. 

Active in civic affairs, Lawson was 
a past director of the Lincoln 
Chamber of Commerce, past presi- 
dent of the Lincoln Better Business 
Bureau, and past director of both 
the Lincoln Community Chest and 
the Lincoln YMCA. 

His memberships included the 
Frank H. Woods Pioneer Associa- 
tion, the Boy Scouts of America 
Cornhusker Council, the Lincoln 
Gridiron Club, the Knife and Fork 
Club, the Lincoln Rotary and West- 
minister Presbyterian Church. 

Services were held August 20 at 
Neligh, with interment at Neligh 
Cemetery. 


Max Walker, retired chief engi- 
neer, died June 12. He had been re- 
tired since 1972. 

Mr. Walker had 46 years of ser- 
vice with the company when he 
retired. He started his LT&T career 


in 1926 as an apprentice switchman 


and worked in several different 
capacities. In 1939 he became wire 
chief at Hastings and later took on 
the duties of district wire chief, dis- 
trict plant manager and general 
plant superintendent. He was ap- 
pointed chief engineer in 1967 and 
for over a year held the respon- 
sibility for both the plant and 
engineering departments. 

Max was the son of a long-time 
LY&Ter, Claude Walker, who re- 
tired in 1948 and died in 1953. Max 
was an enthusiastic outdoors man 
and loved to hunt and fish; how- 
ever in recent months his failing 
health had prevented strenuous ac- 
tivity. 

Funeral services were June 16 at 
Trinity Methodist church in Lin- 
coln. Interment was at Lincoln 
Memorial Park cemetery. 
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Dorothe Keller Richard E. Grant 


Crystol Miller, revenue account- 
ing, retired September 14, after 
completing 28 years with LT&T. 
She began with the Telephone 
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Company in 1936, but left in 1939 
following her marriage. 

“We were married in March of 
that year,” she recalls, “but since my 
job didn’t end until April, we had a 
delayed honeymoon.” 

She returned in 1955 to work in 
cash remittance, where she has re- 
mained for her entire career at 
LT&T. She has done a lot of mov- 
ing in other ways, however. “I 
started on the second floor of the old 
14th & M street building,” she 
remembers. “Accounting was on the 
fourth floor when I came back to 
work, then later we moved to the 
15th street building and finally to 
the 401 building where we recently 
moved from the 2nd to the 3rd 
floor.” 

“T really enjoyed the old 14th 
street building. The cafeteria there 
served excellent home-made pies 
and cakes and it was the meeting 
place for everybody.” She still recalls 
caroling in the halls and the depart- 
mental Christmas parties held 
there. 

There have also been many 
changes in billing procedures over 
the years, according to Cyrstol, who 
explains that bills used to be done 
manually and toll tickets were hand- 
pasted on the back of each state- 
ment. 

She and her husband plan some 
traveling following retirement, and 
she looks forward to time for sew- 
ing and other needlework hobbies. 
“I will be able to complete some 
crewel projects, sew for my five 
granddaughters and just be a lady of 
leisure.” she adds. 


Ending a telephone career that has 
spanned nearly 44 years, Max Jen- 
kins retired August 1 from LT&T 
with 34 years of net credited ser- 
vice. His connection with LT&T ac- 
tually began in 1936 when he went 
to work for Lincoln Telephone 
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Company’s subsidiary Postal Tele- 
graph. While serving as a teletype 
operator for Postal Telegraph, he 
also free-lanced by doing repair 
work on teletypes around the city. 
He recalls his early-day training for 
repairing teletypes. “Henry Peach- 
man broke me in,” he comments “by 
giving me a machine and telling me 
to take it apart. I did, and we almost 
didn’t get it back together again.” 
Even though he is retiring, he says 
that he is still deeply involved with 
teletypes. “I kind of grew up with 
them,” he says. 

Max left Postal Telegraph for 
Kansas City where he worked until 
entering the National Guard in 1940 
and spent the next five years in the 
Army where he was a Teletype 
operator. Following his discharge he 
attended school on the GI bill for 
two years, then returned in the late 
1940’s to LT&T. 

His wife, Louise, also employed at 
LT&T, is still several years away 
from retirement, so the couple’s 
travel plans are limited. “But,” he 
comments, “I’ve been saving up jobs 
around the house for years.” He is 
also hoping, now that he is retired, 
to have more time for his hobbies 
which include photography and 
electronics. Combining his interest 
in the two crafts, he has been able to 
produce his own home movies on 
videotape. 


“Retirement is not an end, but a 
beginning,” commented Dorothe 
Keller as she ended a 30-year tele- 
phone career and began her retire- 
ment August 1. Because she has 
worked ever since she was 12 years 
old, the freedom from work sched- 
ules will be an entirely new ex- 
perience, according to Dorothe. 
Recalling her feelings at joining 
the Telephone Company in October 
1950, she remembers, “I really 
thought this was something.” Start- 


ing as a long distance operator, she 
found the operating room fascinat- 
ing and even during the nine years 
she served as a night supervisor on 
the 11 p.m. to 7 a.m. shift, con- 
fesses that she liked the hours. In 
1970 she transferred to the shop be- 
cause she was attracted by the 
chance to learn something new. 

Although she says she has a 
million things she wants to do now 
that she is retired, traveling is high 
on her list. As a beginning she has 
scheduled trips to visit two 
daughters and a son in California 
and sisters in Las Vegas and Wash- 
ington. 

“Then,” she says, “I have all this 
handwork that until now J haven't 
had time to do.” 


Richard E. Grant retired July 1, end- 
ing a telephone career of 39 years. 
“T’ve enjoyed working here,” Dick 
said of his career. “I think I’ve been 
fortunate. The time has gone by like 
it was yesterday and I’ve acquired a 
lot of friends.” 

He has had a varied career over 
the years, starting with his first job 
in Construction. He has worked at 
the warehouse, traveled with the 
Supply department’s pole truck and 
“pinned” crossarms for use on pole 
lines. His last job, however, he con- 
siders the most challenging. Work- 
ing on the trouble board, he says, isa 
very important job. “There’s a lot of 
pressure trying to get people back in 
service.” 

His retirement plans, too, are 
varied and include a number of 
home projects such as refinishing 
the woodwork and redecorating. He 
also plans excursions to the golf 
course with a _ recently retired 
buddy, a trip to Kansas City to 
watch the Yankies play, and fish- 
ing. “I haven't fished for several 
years,” he comments, “but | hope to 
get out this year.” 
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Charles P. Arnold, Vice President Customer Services (left) | Fae. ~~ : ae ‘ 
Robert Long Isidro W. Medina LeRoy Ochsner Kathleen Wasson Todd Williams 


looks on as Virginia Coon, Operator Services, Beatrice, 
receives a service anniversary pin from James E. Geist, Ex- me / Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln 
ecutive Vice President. Mrs. Coon was honored July 14 at a ae 
luncheon on the occasion of her 40th anniversary with LT&T. v a> 
Ilga Bergmanis Robert Flowers Marjorie Hester. 5 years 


Virginia Coon, Beatrice was recognized for 40 Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln 
years of service July 14 at a luncheon held at The 


Top of The First in Lincoln. | | 
James E. Geist, executive vice president, ex- ¥ 
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tended thanks to Mrs. Coon for her many years of | at i 
service and presented a service emblem to her. Mr. | 
Geist served as master of ceremonies in the absence Also observing service anniversaries . . . 
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when she was married in 1942. She returned to Deborah Hansel Steven Singleton 
Nebraska in 1948 and resumed work at Beatrice, Lincoln, 10 years Lincoln, 5 years 
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Comments 


I am a copper wire slung in the air, 
Slim against the sun I make not even a clear 
line of shadow 
Night and day I keep singing—humming 
and thrumming: 
It is love and war and money; it is the 
fighting and the tears, 
The work and the want, 
Death and laughter of men and women 
passing through me, 
Carrier of your speech, 
In the rain and the wet dripping, 
In the dawn and shine drying, 
A copper wire. 
—Carl Sandburg 
(Chicago Poems, 1916) 


Serendipity is defined by Web- 
ster as “finding agreeable things not 
looked for.” Since I hadn’t read the 
above poem since grade school days 
and had long ago forgotten it, it 
could only be serendipity that the 
Sandburg poem appeared in a 
newsletter that crossed my desk on 
the day I was preparing the article 
on buried cable and the demise of 
the tall poles. 

The copper wires “thrumming” in 
the sky may soon be only a part of 
telephone history, but even buried 
they still serve as carriers of speech. 
And I suspect that all telephone men 
and women still feel a sense of pride 
that they are the ones who make 
this happen. 


* * * 


On a less sentimental note, we 
also talk in this issue about a couple 
of books—a useful book and a fun 
book. The telephone directory, in 
addition to being useful to the 
customer is probably one of our best 
good will ambassadors as it reminds 
our customers each time it is used of 
the services we provide. Another 
effort at achieving good will in a 
different way is the “Fun Book,” a 
coloring book to help children learn 
the basics of using the directory and 
the telephone. We will be dis- 
tributing these coloring books at the 
grand opening of the East Park Plaza 
shopping center. If you’d like copies 
for your children, we’ve included an 
order blank on page 13. 


* * * 


In honor of the coming holiday 
we've unmasked LT&T’s Santa 
Claus in a story on page 18. It’s a 
story about service, but it’s also 
about fun. And that’s the way ser- 
vice should be, whether we’re serv- 
ing our customers or our fellow 
employees. It’s what makes the day’s 
work short and the sense of satisfac- 
tion long-lived. 
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Silhouetted against the early morn- 
ing sky, Superior combinationman, 
Jon Littrell begins changing drop 
wires following the cutover to a 
new central office at Edgar earlier 
this year. Before the day was over 
Jon had climbed many more such 
poles to connect new central office 
equipment that will provide im- 
proved service for Edgar’s 684 
residents. 


Cable Goes 
Underground 


Last of LT&T’s Aerial Toll 
Buried Near Tecumseh 


The call came at 3 a.m. 

“The lines are down at Tecumseh.” 

Groaning, the lineman rolled out of bed 
and looked out the window. Ice ridged the tree 
limbs and snapped with a brittle, glassy 
sound as the branches sagged under the 
weight. 

“It’s going to be a bad one,” he thought as 
he fumbled in the dark room for his boots. 


Once a frequent occurrence for 
LT&T line workers, this scenario 
will soon belong only to the past as 
all aerial lines in the territory go 
underground where they can no 
longer be affected by wind and snow 
and ice. 


Last Of Open Wire Toll Lines 
Buried 

The countdown for the last of the 
aerial toll lines in the territory began 
in August as LT&T started burying 
cable along a 12 mile stretch of 
highway between Tecumseh and 
Johnson. 

LT&T’s program for weather- 
proofing all aerial lines in the terri- 
tory begain in 1972, and since that 
date 1,253 miles of tolland EAS have 
been buried. In addition, LT&T has 
buried 8,030 route miles of ex- 
change cable in the rural areas of the 
territory. The project will cost 


LT&T an estimated $30 million by 
the time it is completed, but the 
buried cable program is vital to the 
maintenance of uninterrupted ser- 
vice throughout the territory. 


Storm Damage Costly 

Since the entire territory is 
located in an area that is subject to 
high winds and tornadoes during 
the spring and summer months and 
severe ice storms in the winter, 
maintaining the aerial wires has 
always been costly for the Com- 
pany, according to Facilities Engi- 
neering Director, Charles Connors. 
In 1972 for example an ice storm 
moved across the southeastern por- 
tion of the state causing a major 
power outage that reached all the 
way from Superior to Nebraska City 
and Plattsmouth. A two inch layer 
of ice downed many miles of aerial 
lines and more than 400 telephone 
poles, affecting 60 exchanges and 
putting 13,502 phones out of ser- 
vice. In the Tecumseh area alone, all 
but one of the 12 exchanges were 
out of service with 1,118 telephones 
affected. It took LT&T crews eight 
days of around-the-clock labor to 
get service fully restored through- 
out the territory and cost the Com- 
pany $146,982 for replacement 
materials. 

The following year a devastating 
wind and sleet storm in the same 
area carried a price tag of nearly a 
half million dollars for damage 
repair. It was the most damaging 
storm in the Company’s history up 
to that time and it required 18 days 
to fully restore service in the 
southeastern part of the territory. 


12-county area, it left an estimated 
1,800 miles of open wire lines 
without service in a 6,400 square 
mile area between Lincoln and 
Hastings. More than 2,700 poles and 
3,000 cross arms were damaged and 
had to be replaced. The storm left 42 
exchange offices and six microwave 
repeater sites without commercial 
power and emergency generators 
had to supply power to all 48 sites 
for nearly two weeks. Nearly 400 
LT&T employees worked for 15 
days to restore service and it took 
nearly a year before the damage was 
completely repaired. The final cost 
to LT&T was one and a quarter 
million dollars. 

“That’s one storm we'll all re- 
member,” comments construction 
manager, Bob Cardwell. “Before it 
was over, we had called in all 
available wire chiefs, linemen, com- 
binationmen and cable splicers. We 
even had office personnel from here 
in Lincoln out helping untangle wire 
from the fence posts.” 

According to Connors, replacing 
the aerial wires with underground 
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cable will minimize the impact of 
such storms by reducing the cost of 
maintaining lines. In addition, it will 
improve service in the territory by 
eliminating storm-caused service in- 
terruptions. 


“We actually reached our max- 
imum number of open toll lines in 
1932,” Connors explains. “At that 
time we had 2,244 route miles of toll 
line supporting 32,783 miles of open 
wire. As early as the late 1930’s, 
however, we began replacing some 
of the open wire lines with cable 
facilities. The introduction of the 
microwave carrier in the 1950’s and 
improved cable that could be buried 
resulted in gradual replacement of 
the open wire toll lines. There were 
1,250 route miles of open wire toll 
lines still to be buried when we 
began stepping up our buried cable 
program in 1972. On completion of 
the buried cable projects between 
Tecumseh and Johnson this fall, we 
will no longer have any open wire 
toll lines remaining in our 
territory.” 
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Even that storm, however, was 


topped by an early spring storm that Once a familiar sight against the skyline, these aerial lines will soon be only a 
occured in March 1976. Covering a memory as they are replaced by buried cable. 
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Toll lines go underground and become 
all but invisible as the prairie grass 
overgrows the covered trenches. 
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1,250 Miles of Cable Buried Yearly 


LT&T has two plow crews that 
bury approximately 150 miles of 
cable each year. These crews are 
generally responsible for in-service 
extensions, replacements, or new 
growth areas. For the major replace- 
ment projects, construction crews 
from outside the Company have 
been used to trench and bury all 
cable and install pedestals with 
LT&T crews responsible for splic- 
ing. In the beginning of the project a 
single contractor was used, and only 
100 to 300 miles of cable were buried 
each year. As the program has 
gained momentum, however, three 
to four contractors working simul- 
taneously in different areas of the 
territory, have been burying up to 
1,250 route miles of cable each year. 
Supervision of the contractors’ 
work has been primarily the respon- 
sibility of LT&T’s engineering staff. 
Expected completion date for the 
entire project of replacing more 
than 13,000 miles of aerial lines with 
buried cable is late 1982. 


The projects have not been with- 
out difficulties, although advanced 
planning and close cooperation with 
local officials and utilities personnel 
in each area kept many of the ex- 
pected problems to a minimum. In 
addition, new releases announcing 
the expected improvements from 
the buried cable helped to build a 
positive image for the Company in 
areas where the work was being 
done. Buried cable sites have in- 
cluded county roadbeds, down- 
slopes of state highways, and in 
some cases, private property wher 
easements have been negotiated and 
purchased. 


Buried Cable Will Provide Im- 


proved Service 


Although the first priority of the 
buried cable program was to provide 
storm-free facilities, another goal of 
the program has been to improve 
service capabilities throughout the 
territory. For example, where cable 
has been buried more cable pairs 
have been provided. One result is 
that we now convert all exchanges 
in the territory that have buried 
cable to one- and four-party service. 
Also as a part of the service im- 
provement program the Company 
has converted many of its exchanges 
to digital computer-controlled ex- 
changes which means a savings for 
the Company in operating costs. It 
also means that more sophisticated 
telephone services can now be 
available to subscribers in rural 
areas. Among such services are call 
transfer, touch calling, and auto- 
matic number identification for long 
distance calls. A final advantage of 
having all cable in the territory 
buried will be an improved visual 
environment. 

The lowering of the poles and 
aerial lines may bring a nostalgic 
sigh from some people who 
remember when the tall poles with 
four-arm leads stood silhouetted 
against the sky as a symbol of com- 
munication. But for the men who 
climbed the poles and cleared the 
wires of ice and snow, the sigh will 


more likely be one of relief. &) 


Downed poles and tangled wires 
like these were frequent 
occurrences before cables went 
underground. 


Changes in cable design over the past 
few years have included the filled cable 
used by LT &T for moisture-proof, 


trouble-free service. 


Trenches, 36 to 48 inches deep, 
will hold the toll cable being 
buried between Tecumseh 

and Johnson. 


Ice covered lines and the resulting 
disrupted service are only 
unpleasant memories now that 
cable is going underground. 
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Splicing in a new reel of cable, a construction 
crew prepares to resume plowing in some of the 
12 miles of toll cable buried near Tecumseh this 
summer. All cable burying projects are done by 
outside construction firms. 


Carrying a spare spool of cable, this caterpillar 
follows the trenching equipment to fill and 
tamp the trenches. 


—— 
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9 a.m. 


Have Switch, Will Travel 


Portable telephone office stands for emergencies 


8:30 a.m.—A big semi-truck backs into position. A 
trailer is connected and the truck pulls out of LTGT’s 
parking area on North 66th street. 


9 a.m.— The truck pulls up on a Bennet main street, 
15 miles east of Lincoln, backs its load into position 
beside the Central Telephone office, is unhitched and 
driven off. 


9:15 a.m.—A portable generator is unloaded from 
the trailer, connections made between generator, 
trailer, and the telephone pole outside the office. 

10 a.m.— “This is a test call. Do we have 911?” 


10:15 a.m.—lIn slightly under two hours, a new 
telephone office is in service. 


This simulated test exercise was 
the trial run for LT&T’s new tele- 
phone office on wheels which can be 
moved anywhere within the terri- 
tory to reestablish telephone serv- 
ice following a disaster to an exist- 
ing exchange. 


“The portable office will provide 
quick emergency service in the 
event that one of our telephone of- 
fices is destroyed by some disaster 
such as fire, flood, or tornado,” Cecil 
Bacon, equipment foreman, area, 
explains. 

“Once moved into position,” adds 
Virgil Vermaas, area transmissions 
supervisor, “within two hours or 
less we will have telephone service 
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restored to the community’s key 
personnel such as doctors, law en- 
forcement officers, and civil defense 
officials.” 

The emergency office consists of a 
switching system with the capa- 
bility of handling up to 200 tele- 
phone lines. Housed in a semi-truck 
trailer, the office can be moved into 
position and hooked up to existing 
trunk lines within two to four hours 
depending on the distance from Lin- 
coln. 

The emergency trailer will replace 
the old “fireboard” manual switch- 
board equipment that had been kept 
on hand for emergency use. The 
new emergency office has the ad- 
vantage of being more mobile and 
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requires less set up time once it ar- 
rives on the scene. 

“There has never been a 
telephone building destroyed in 
LT&T’s territory,” according to Ken 
Byrne, equipment foreman, “but we 
still have to be prepared for that 
possibility. In the past, any loss of 
service has been due to power out- 
ages and we have been able to 
restore service with a_ portable 
generator.” 

Both the main frame and the step 
switching system used in the mobile 
office were recycled from Table 
Rock where a new office has been 
installed. The equipment was in- 
stalled by Bacon’s and Vermaas’ 
COE installers who worked on the 
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10:15 a.m. 


office whenever there was time be- 
tween regular work assignments. 
The mobile office will be housed in 
LT&T’s garage on North 66th street 
until it is needed. 

Pleased with the success of the 
first trial run, Bacon commented 
that they would soon undertake 
another practice run to an office 
with other equipment than the 
Bennet office. A final task, now un- 
derway, is to prepare a directory for 
each community listing emergency 
numbers to be put into service. 

“We hope we never have to use 
it, Bacon said, “but it will be ready if 
we ever do have the need—it’s our 
insurance against disaster.” 
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The Phone Book: 


it provides information to 165,000 customers 


If you were to ask nearly anyone, 
“What is the most used book in your 
home?” you might come up with a 
variety of answers . . . the Bible, 
the dictionary, a cookbook 
chances are also good that you 
would often come up with the 
answer “the telephone book.” 

Once thought of only as a listing 
of telephone customers and their 
phone numbers, today’s telephone 
directory is a wealth of information 
to help make life a little smoother. 

It is an authoritative listing of the 
names and addresses of the majority 
of residents of a community. It pro- 
vides a guide tothe community with 
street directories, maps, locations of 
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Just off the press, 305 thousand sheets of paper will be trimmed, folded and 
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inserted to become the 8-page, 4-color inserts in the LT&T directories. Shown 
with the inserts is Jim Hershberger, account representative for Jacob North 


Printing Company. 


parks, playgrounds and _ civic 
buildings. It tells you where you can 
shop for a service or merchandise. It 
contains a listing of community 
health and service agencies. 

According to Fred Schroeder, 
directory supervisor, “The more 
good information you can get into 
the telephone directory, the more 
meaningful it becomes—the more 
useful. All that is also good for the 
telephone company and its cus- 
tomer.” 

The Phone Book, then, not only 
serves as a useful resource guide for 
the customer, but also serves the 
telephone company as one of its 
most economical and far-reaching 
public relations tools. 


Directories Provide Service, 
Earn Profit 

The Company provides these 
directories, some 441,000 of them 
each year, to its customers at no 
cost. More than 400 tons of paper, 
nearly 30 days of printing time, and 
more than 13,000 man hours of dis- 
tribution are required to put these 
directories in the customers homes. 
Yet the directory provides the Com- 
pany with some revenue each year. 

The Lincoln Telephone Com- 
pany’s directory is not one, but six 
directories. The Company publishes 
separate directories for York, 
Nebraska City, Beatrice, Hastings, 
and Wahoo as well as Lincoln, with 
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one publication coming off press 
every other month of the year. A 
total of 199 communities are listed 
in the combined LT&T directories 
which include the names, addresses, 
and telephone numbers of 165,000 
customers. 

In addition to the alphabetized 
listing of customers in the white 
pages, the phone book contains a 
yellow pages advertising section 
which serves as a business directory 
to the community. It is these adver- 
tising pages that allow LT&T to 
provide customers witha free phone 
directory and still make a profit. 

All six directories also contain 
civic information pages. These in- 
clude community information 
provided by each locality’s Chamber 
of Commerce and, in the case of the 
Lincoln Directory, postal rates and 
regulations from the Post Office; 
traffic regulations; civil defense in- 
formation and, a listing of available 
social and health services in the 
community. According to 
Schroeder, the latter section first 
appeared in 1974 in the Lincoln 
phone book and was one of the first 
of its kind in the nation. Following 
LT&T’s lead, many other directories 
throughout the country now in- 
clude health and social service infor- 
mation. The other civic information, 
the “blue pages” in the Lincoln direc- 
tory, have been provided for about 
20 years, according to Schroeder. 
These public service pages along 
with the pages on how to use direct 
dialing and other information on 

phone usage, consist of about 3 to 7 
percent of the total directory pages. 


Publication of Directories 
Contracted Out 
Publication of the directory is a 
cooperative effort of many people, 
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including LT&T’s accounting and 
public relations departments, the 
business office representatives who 
generate the service order activity, 
and the publisher. Prior to 1968, 
Schroeder explains, the directory 
was published by an LT&T-owned 
subsidiary. Today, however, the di- 
rectory is published by General 
Telephone Directory Company. 
“The directory is copyrighted in 
LT&T’s name,” Schroeder says, 
“and we own the books.” 

General Telphone is also respon- 
sible for compiling and updating the 
directory listings, selling advertising 
space for the yellow pages sections, 
printing, and distribution of the 
books. The Lincoln directory is 
printed at a General Telephone- 
owned printing plant at St. 
Petersburg, Florida, while the 
territory books are usually printed 
by the Rand McNally publishing 
house in Hammond, Indiana. 

Since General Telephone is 
responsible for compiling the direc- 
tory listings, the publishing com- 
pany receives a daily batch report of 
all LT&T service activity. From that 
report, their compilation clerks 
enter new listings and removes into 
their computer terminal. This infor- 
mation is transmitted to Des Plains, 
Illinois, where it is entered into 
General Telephone’s computer. 


Goals Set for Accuracy 

Accuracy of the listings, according 
to Schroeder, is directly dependent 
on LT&T’s business office repre- 
sentatives who generate the service 
orders from which General Tele- 
phone’s listing is compiled. The goal 
for accuracy is to have no more than 
one error for every 5,000 entries 
and generally accuracy of the direc- 
tory listings is well within this goal. 


Last year General Telephone con- 
verted to the Com/Set program, 
during which all directory listings 
were computerized. In addition, the 
publishing company changed to a 
photo composition type that is set 
directly from the computer file. This 
meant that type for each entry in all 
six books had to be reset and entered 
into the photo compositor, but in 
spite of all this, all directories still 
came out on schedule. 


Yellow Pages Show Steady Growth 

Yellow pages advertising has 
shown a steady growth over the 
past years. About 44 percent of the 
824 page Lincoln directory consists 
of yellow page advertising. Nebras- 
ka City, which has a 244 page direc- 
tory had 126 pages of ads or about 
66 percent of the total book. 

Publication of the directories be- 
gins in December when the Lincoln 
book comes out, followed by the 
Nebraska City directory in Febru- 
ary, the York directory in April, 
Beatrice in June, Hastings in 
August, and ending with the Wahoo 
directory which is distributed in 
October. In addition, a PBX direc- 
tory of LT&T office personnel is 
published each year. 

Just prior to publication of a direc- 
tory, Schroeder’s staff receives a 
computer printout of all the adver- 
tisers in the yellow pages. This goes 
to LT&T’s Accounting Department 
for billing. “Billing and initiating the 
directory listing are our major ex- 
penses in getting the directory pub- 
lished.” he explains. 

Even though customer list main- 
tenance, advertising sales, and 
publication of the directories are 
handled by General Telephone, as 
directory supervisor, Schroeder is 
responsible for monitoring all pre- 
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publication activities and ensuring 
that schedules are met. In addition 
he is responsible for a number of 
other directory-related activities. 

These include updating the infor- 
mation pages of the directory. “I rely 
on each area manager to supply me 
with updated information on the 
community information pages or 
rate pages in their specific area,” he 
says. “In the case of civic, postal, or 
community services information 
pages, I go to each of the agencies 
involved for updated information. 
For example, United Way _ ad- 
ministers the Health and Social Ser- 
vices pages in the directory. LT& 
only provides the space for print- 
ing.” 

Schroeder’s office also handles all 
“foreign” listings in the directories. 
For example, a listing in the Wahoo 
directory by a Lincoln business 
would be handled through his office 
since it would not go through the 
normal customer service channels. 

Another activity for which he is 
responsible is the sale of directories. 


“Anyone who needs a directory 
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from outside the LT&T territory 
can order one through us,” he ex- 
plains. “Through a phone book 
publisher’s directory it is possible to 
locate a phone book from almost 
anywhere in the world, from 
Afghanistan to Zanzibar. For exam- 
ple, I recently ordered a Paris, 
France, directory for someone here 
in Lincoln.” 


Forecasting Needs Difficult 

Forecasting the number of direc- 
tories that will be needed and main- 
taining inventory control is another 
area where LT&T personnel are in- 
volved in publication of the direc- 
tory. Revenue Requirements sup- 
plies a forecast of directory 
consumption each year. To help 
with the forecasting, each directory 
is assigned a stock number and a 
daily inventory report is received by 
Schroeder. 

“It would be a simple matter to 
print enough directories for each 
station, or telephone, in the terri- 
tory and add about 3 percent for 
growth each year,” Schroeder says. 
“But we also have to keep enough 
directories on hand to allow for 
what we call the “inward move- 
ment.” That is, if acustomer moves, 
adds an extension—anything that 
generates a service order—then we 
have to supply a new directory. In- 
ward movement is particularly high 
in acity like Lincoln where there are 
so many students, and very difficult 
to forecast.” 

“Since it is imperative that we do 
not run out of directories before the 
new ones are printed, our goal is to 
have about 5 percent left over when 


Any outdated directories left in 
the warehouse after the new ones 
are received are donated to the 
Salvation Army for recycling, as are 


all old directories turned back to the 
Company. 
“We are constantly looking for 


ways to improve the directory,” 


Schroeder says. “In 1971, we began 
adding 4-color advertising inserts to 
the Lincoln directory. Last year we 
increased the 4-color insert to eight 
pages and included it inthe territory 
directories as well. Essentially, this 
is a catalog of communications 
equipment available from LT&T. It 
provides a useful service for the cus- 
tomer to have this information on 
hand, and it isan economical way for 
LT&T to reach each customer with 
our product information. The insert 
is prepared and printed by LT&T’s 
marketing and advertising staffs, 
then inserted by General Telephone 
as they bind the directories. 

Even the recent name change 
from “Lincoln Telephone Direc- 
tory” reflects the change in concept. 
No longer just a listing of telephone 
customers, it is now “The Phone 
Book”—a book to help the customer 
get more service from the telecom- 
munications equipment in his home 
or office—and often one of the most 
useful books in his home. 
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“A Fun 
Book" 


Fun for Children 
Good PR for LTQT 


Six-year-old Chr 
fun-to-color book provides useful information for beginning telephone users. 


“This is red. I’ve seen it before,” the small child said 
as he gripped the appropriate crayon in a chubby 
little hand and began coloring in a picture of 
LT&T’s Phone Book. The child had just received a 
copy of LT&T’s newest publication, “A Fun Book” 
being distributed to young children who stop in at 
the Phone Centers with their parents. 


The twelve-page coloring book was developed as a 
gift for LT&T customers who visited the East Park 
Plaza Phone Center during the shopping center’s 
grand opening in November. 


The book was conceived as a public relations tool 
intended to develop good will toward the Company. 
In addition, it is an effort by the Company to teach 
small children basic use of the telephone. 


Because its intended audience is a very young age 
group, the illustrations and language have been 
designed for the four to eight age level. The book 
features a cartoon character, Fineas T. Fonebook, a 
bookworm who guides children through phone 
book usage, how to use a phone in an emergency, 
and ways to use a phone to summon help. 


The coloring book was the concept of LT&T’s 
Public Relations department and the rhyming copy 
and easy-to-color pictures were developed by Ayres 
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is writes in the number he will call if he ever needs help. The 


Advertising agency of Lincoln. Copies of the book 
are being made available to Lincoln Phone Centers 
and telephone offices throughout the territory for 
use as a customer gift item. 


If acceptance of the book appears good, the PR 
department plans to continue additional projects of 
this type in the future. 


LT&T employees who wish copies of the coloring 
book for their children can obtain them by clipping 
the coupon below and returning it to the PR depart- 
ment by Company mail. Requested copies will be 
returned through Company mail. We would also 
appreciate any comments on how your children 
react to “A Fun Book.” 


(CLIP & RETURN TO PR DEPT. | 
MEZZANINE, 15TH & M ST., LINCOLN) | 


I would like copies of the coloring ! 
book “A Fun Book” for the small ones in my family. T 
Please direct to: | 
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Heat 
Saver 


A New Way 
to Conserve 
Energy 
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water flows and is heated. 


There are ways to beat the energy 
crunch—all it takes is a creative 
mind and a talent for tinkering. 
Take Bill Eckles, engineering net- 
work operations manager, for ex- 
ample. He’s figured out a way to use 
that 40 percent heat loss that nor- 
mally goes up the fireplace chimney 
in smoke and put it to work for him. 
All for under $15 dollars—and a 
little tinkering time. 

Eckles has put together a heating 
unit in his fireplace that draws off 
the excess heat and pumps it to his 
basement workshop. 

‘It works on the order of an 
automobile cooling system,” he ex- 
plains. It’s the same as the hot water 
heater in an automobile, except, in- 
stead of using the auto engine to 
provide the heat, I’m using a 
fireplace flame to heat acoil through 
which water circulates. 

Eckles’ heating system consists of 
a coil made of 30 feet of half-inch 
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Essential to Bill Eckles’ heating system is the coil in the fireplace through which 


copper pipe; a washing machine 
pump; a gallon gasoline can; a small 
fan, and a heat exchanger from an 
old window air conditioner. 

The biggest cost according to 
Eckles was for the copper fittings 
and the PVC pipe which cost 
between $6.50 and $7. The holding 
tank, which is really a one gallon 
gasoline can, cost $2.50. The rest of 
the materials, including the washing 
machine pump, the heat exchanger 
and the coil were salvaged items that 
Eckles got at no cost. 

The way his Rube Goldberg con- 
traption works is simple. Water 
stored in a holding tank is pumped 
up from his basement into a coil 
located at the back of his fireplace. 
As it passes through the coil, it is 
heated, then returns by gravity to 
the basement where it goes through 
the heat exchanger, is cooled and 
returned to the holding tank. A fan 
directed at the heat exchanger blows 
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air over the warmed water and into 
the room to provide heat for his 
workshop. 

“It works just fine,” he comments. 
“I can keep my basement workshop 
at 78 to 80 degrees whenever I have 
a fire in the family room fireplace on 
the first floor. | have to turn the 
pump on, however, whenever I light 
a fire or the coil would burn up. That 
water gets to around 150 to 190 
degrees once a good fire is going, 
and it has to be kept circulating and 
cooled or it would boil. It would be 
similar to running your car without 
any water in the radiator.” 

Once the pump goes on, the water 
starts circulating, then is kept cooled 
by the heat exchanger. Since it is a 
non-pressurized system, the pump 
has to be lower than the holding 
tank so water from the holding tank 
can run on gravity feed-back to the 
pump where it is re-circulated to the 
coil. The holding tank also permits 
expansion of the heated water. The 
system uses between one anda half 
to two and a half gallons of water. 

Operating costs for the supple- 
mentary heating system are mini- 
mal. The motor which operates the 
pump isa 1/6 hp motor, but by use of 
a transformer the electrical power 
consumption of the motor has been 
reduced by about 60 percent. 

“T don’t count the expense of fuel- 
ing the fireplace as a part of the cost 
since I cut my own wood and we 
would be using the fireplace 
anyway,” Bill explains. “We enjoy a 
nice fire in the fireplace and gener- 
ally build one every night during the 
cool weather. Although I don’t have 
any figures on what it saves on the 
fuel bill, ] am sure that there is some 
savings there. Actually, I built it 
more to reduce heat loss up the 
chimney than to save on fuel and got 


my idea from a Popular Science 
magazine article on _ various 
methods of auxiliary heating.” 

“While the concept and operation 
of the system are simple, it was 
pretty tricky getting it to work and I 
wouldn’t recommend it to every- 
one,” Eckles comments. 

“There is a lot of variance in heat 
in the fireplace and the coil is pretty 
small, so I have to watch the water 
temperature to see that it doesn’t 
boil. Getting the holding tank at the 
right level to maintain a constant 
flow of water is very important. 
And, of course, if you forget to turn 
on the fan, as I did once, you may 
burn up the coil. I happened to catch 
it before any real damage was done, 
but it did burn off the accumulated 
creosote. That’s another of the 


problems I haven’t solved yet, the 
coil collects quite a bit of creosote 
from the burning logs and I haven’t 
yet discovered a way of removing it 
short of burning it off.” 

The system is by no means com- 
plete yet. Eckles is looking for a win- 
dow air-conditioner squirrel cage 
fan that could blow more hot air into 
the room for more efficient heating, 
and talks about possibly hooking up 
a thermostat so that the fan would 
work automatically. ‘“Now if I could 
just use the hot water heater princi- 
ple in reverse and adapt a high-low 
temperature system that would 
turn the fan off when the water 
temperature drops below 110 
degrees and on when it is above 150 


degrees...” @) 


mom vow 


Hanging from the ceiling of his basement workshop, Eckles’ home manufactured 
heating system works on a simple principle to supply heat from an upstairs fire- 
place. At left, the salvaged washing machine pump forces water up through a coil in 
the fireplace where it is heated and returned by gravity to the heat exchanger 
(right), a recycled window air-conditioner. The cooled air is returned to the gaso- 
line holding tank (center), then pumped back up to the fireplace to go through the 
cycle again. 
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The rhythmic chant of the auc- 
tioneer rang out over the parking lot 
across the street east from LT&T’s 


day, August 23. An array of 52 
sedans, station wagons, vans and 
trucks was neatly displayed in rows 
and a flatbed semi-trailer held an 
assortment of tools, spare parts, of- 
fice equipment, and miscellaneous 
items. 

Instead of a gavel, Auctioneer 
Norm Green wielded a solid wooden 
cane much like those used by swine 
breeders in the show ring. Green’s 
partner Tom Bailey, alertly fielded 
bids from the pavement “floor” 
while Green chanted away from the 
back of the pick-up truck, his strong 
voice boosted by a portable ampli- 
fier. 

The auctioneer swung his cane 
down in a rapping-like gesture and 
bellowed out, “Sold to number three 
two,” then moved on to the next 
item. Clerk Willie Scripture alertly 
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401 Building, in Lincoln, on Satur- 


noted the transaction on his clip 
board as Norm began his spiel on the 
next item. 

It was the first time that LT&T 
had auctioned off the vehicles being 
removed from service and Motor 
Vehicle Supervisor Larry Small was 
happy with the format. “It allows 
more of our employees the oppor- 
tunity to purchase vehicles,” he said, 
adding that, “They haven’t as gooda 
feel for value as a dealer so the auc- 
tion works to their advantage.” 

Up to now, the Company has dis- 
posed of vehicles by trading them in, 
or by selling them under sealed bid. 

The auction format not only gives 
employees a better chance at buying 
one of the old telephone cars or 
trucks, it also permits the Company 
to dispose of small items that would 
be difficult or impossible to sell in 
any other way. 

Sold at the August auction were 
such things as a pile of four-way 
wheel wrenches, miscellaneous 
spare parts and equipment, in- 
cluding oil filters and tire chains, 
office equipment, and even a bed 
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Lined up for inspection prior to the auction, these LT&T 
vans went under the auctioneer’s gavel. 


and some camera and darkroom 
gear. 

The vehicles, which had been 
collected since about the first of the 
year, and the other items were 
arranged for inspection early the 
morning of the auction date. This 
eliminated the problem of individual 
showings involved with taking 
sealed bids. It also by-passed the 
work of opening and comparing bids 
and notifying successful bidders as 
would have been necessary under 
the sealed bid system. 

On hand to answer questions and 
assist the auctioneers were LT&T’s 
Bob Long, and Dennis Odvody, ga- 
rage service foremen, and motor 
vehicle inspectors, Ron Foltz and 
Sterling Roth, as well as Mr. Small. 

Interest was keen as the auction 
proceeded and Green frequently re- 
minded the crowd, “You set the 
price on these vehicles,” and “You 
are buying these ‘as is’ but if we 
know there is anything wrong with 
them, we will tell you.” 

And he did. On one sedan he 
pointed out, “The air conditioner 
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bidding began. 


doesn’t work.” Ona van he declared, 
“It has broken a piston.” Ona truck 
he said, “It has a broken differen- 
tial.” 

In at least two instances, em- 
ployees bought the vehicles which 
had been assigned to them. One of 
them wanted the car for a go-to- 
school transportation for a ‘teen- 
aged daughter’ and felt that he got a 
good buy at under $300. 

The vehicles, ranging in age from 
6 to 13 years, sold for prices extend- 
ing from a low of $175 toa high of 
$1,150. The last item was sold at 
about 3 p.m. It was a small tractor 
and associated blade, broom and 
other attachments. All were sold to 
an LT&Ter. 

If you missed this auction, take 
heart. Mr. Small indicates that he is 
pleased with the results and the auc- 
tioneer’s ability to reach a wider 
audience. He expects the Company 
to have another auction next year to 
dispose of vehicles taken out of ser- 
vice between now and then, along 
with any other miscellaneous items 
we no longer need. 


A sizeable crowd was there to watch with interest as the 
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LT&T’s Santa Claus shares a hug and a secret with a small friend. 


Santa Claus 
Unmasked 


is LT& Ts Ron Ahi 


Happiness is a warm hug from a 
small child. Ron Ahl (general ser- 
vices foreman, Lincoln) knows 
about warm hugs—he gets lots of 
them—sometimes as many as 200in 
a single day. Ron has been Santa 
Claus to countless LT&T children 
and grandchildren over the past 16 
years that he has played the role at 
the Company’s annual Christmas 
party. 

Ron first assumed the role of 
Santa when he filled in one year for 
the ailing Harold Brady. Later Ron 
took over the job on a permanent 
basis and has been LT&T’s official 
Santa Claus ever since. 

“Sometimes I think it’s time to let 
someone else do it,” he comments. 
“But I always go back for another 
year. 
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Round faced and full of good 
humor and enthusiasm by nature, 
Ron fits well into the role of “jolly 
old man.” 

“It’s not true what they say about 
me,” chuckles Ron. “Although my 
friends tease me about growing into 
the suit, I still need a pillow to make 
hat ae 

Ron’s own children, now 16 and 
18, were still infants when he began 
to play Santa Claus and it took some 
doing to keep them from realizing 
that Santa was actually their dad. “I 
tried to disguise my voice, and with 
the costume on they didn’t recog- 
nize me for several years.” Finally, a 
unique ring that he always wore 
gave him away when the oldest boy 
realized that Santa Claus and his dad 
wore the same ring, Ron’s secret 
was out. “The older boy told his little 
brother, and I couldn’t fool either of 
them after that.” 

“I’ve been Santa for so many 
years, now,” Ron explains, “that | 
will soon be holding the second gen- 
eration of children. As a matter of 
fact, I know of several LT&T em- 
ployees right now who not so many 
years ago were among those who 
crawled up on my lap to tell Santa 
what they wanted for Christmas.” 

Getting ready for the annual 
appearance is a time consuming job, 
according to Ron. He usually starts 
donning the heavy red velvet suit 
and applying makeup about an hour 
before his scheduled appearance. 
Since he sometimes had to make two 
appearances during the day’s fes- 
tivities, that meant he had to put the 
costume on in the morning, remove 
it, then suit up again for an after- 
noon performance. 

“I’ve got one of the nicest Santa 
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“The old suits were not quite so nice, 
but several years ago the telephone 
company bought a really nice suit 
with good hair and wig. Having such 
a nice suit makes it a lot more fun for 
me.” 

According to personnel assistant, 
Joanie Winders, LT&T generally 
hosts as many as 400 children at the 
annual event. The party includes 
entertainment in the form of a play, 
cartoons, a marionette or magic 
show, and each child receives a sack 
of candy from the costumed ‘elves’ 
who serve as Santa’s helpers. The 
party is climaxed by a visit from 
Santa who personally visits with 
each child. “I guess I probably pick 
up hundreds of kids,” he says, “but I 
never really get tired, I get a lot of 
satisfaction from the hugs and 
kisses of those little ones, and the 
feeling that for them I really am 
Santa Claus.” 

“Tl always warn them, however, 
that even though it’s fine to tell me 
what they want for Christmas, they 
should not forget to tell mom and 
dad.” 

Ron’s role as Santa Claus is not his 
only contribution to LT&T’s social 
activities, he also serves as thecaller 
during the bingo games at LT&I’s 
picnic at Antelope Park each 
summer. 

“T sort of inherited that job too,” 
he comments. “My dad used to work 
on the picnic committee and I often 
helped him with the kids games and 
races. Since I had called for bingo 
games with the Optimists, when 
LT&T added bingo to the picnic ac- 
tivities, | guess I was a natural for 
the job. I’ve been doing that for at 
least ten years now.” 

“Again, I do it because it offers me 
so much personal satisfaction. The 


retirees and older people attending 
the picnic always look forward to it 
so much and its nice to know that | 
am helping provide that pleasure.” 

A victim of his own reputation as 
“Mr. Entertainment,” Ron was also 
tapped to chair the games and 
refreshment committee of the com- 
pany’s 75th anniversary celebra- 
tion at Pershing Auditorium a cou- 
ple of years ago. In addition, he has, 
for the past 10 years, been chairman 
of the ticket sales committee and 
handled the raffle drawing at the 
annual Pioneers banquet. 

“All these activities take time,” he 
comments, “but they are rewarding. 
I like being able to help people enjoy 
themselves. When apicnic ora party 
is a success, its nice knowing that 
you are a part of that success.” @) 


With make-up and costume, Ron Ahl 
will assume a new identity. Assisting 
with the make-up is Joanie Winders, 
Personnel. 
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Geist Elected 


President at USITA’s 
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Among the new directors of the USITA are these four 
men, shown with Jim Geist, (center): Warren B. French, 


83rd Annual Convention 


James E. Geist was elected presi- 
dent of the U.S. Independent Tele- 
phone Association during USITA’s 
83rd annual convention October 3. 

USITA represents the nation’s 
1,500 non-Bell system Telephone 
companies which serve more than 
34 million phones, or one out of 
every five telephones in the 
country. 


the association since 1973 and a 
member of the executive com- 
mittee since 1976. He _ succeeds 
James E. Heins, president of Heins 
Telephone Company of Sanford, 
N.C., and will serve a one-year term. 

Since joining LT&T in 1947, Mr. 
Geist has held a variety of posi- 
tions, including personnel director 
and assistant vice president of oper- 
ations. He has been executive vice 


president since 1976 
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Mr. Geist was featured recently in 
an article in Telephony magazine. 
During that interview, he com- 
mented, “I am proud of the com- 
pany and of certain accomplish- 
ments that we, as a company, have 
achieved . . . I believe that LT&T 
today is a better company than it 
was when | came in more than 30 
years ago, but we all have to 
remember that this is so because 
thousands of men and women 
brought it to pass. I know that we 
are in a better position to take care 
of the future, and that, too, is in 
large measure due to our people.” 

Regarding his commitment. to 
USITA, he said, “USITA probably 
will be more important in the future 
thanit hasin the past. . . certainly, 
USITA is going to change. Those 
changes are going to be changes that 
are brought about by planning. . .” 


Jr., Edinburg, Va.; Bill Corman, Atmore, Ala.; Stan Davis, 
Patterson, Cal.; and Bob Snedaker, Kansas City, Mo. 


LT&I’s Jim Geist, left, takes over the 
presidency of the United States In- 
dependent Telephone Association from 


Buddy Heins of Sanford, N.C. 
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B. T. Hayes 


James W. Dudgeon 


In the last issue of LTT Magazine the wrong 
photograph was identified as Mr. Hayes. 
The photo above was taken shortly before his 
1972 retirement. 


B. T. Hayes, retired Hastings com- 
binationman, died July 17, 1980. Mr. 
Hayes had worked for LT&T for 26 
years before retiring in 1972. Dur- 
ing his telephone career he worked 
at Harvard and Nebraska City as 
well as Hastings. 

Following his retirement he had 
made his home at Marysville, Kan- 
sas. Interment was at Park View 
Cemetery in Hastings. 


James W. Dudgeon, retired LT&T 
employee, died October 17, 1980 at 
Hastings. Mr. Dudgeon joined the 
Company in 1914 and served in a 
number of different positions and 
communities during his 43 years of 
active service with LI&T. He was a 
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toll line repairman at _ Exeter, 
Superior and McCool before being 
named manager at Milligan in the 
early 1920’s. He served several years 
in Lincoln, then in 1928 transferred 
to the Commercial Department at 
Hastings where he remained until 
his retirement in 1957. At the time 
of his retirement he was a service 
engineer. 

An ardent baseball fan, he played 
on the championship LT&T teams 
in the mid-twenties, and was presi- 
dent of the Hastings baseball team 
in the 1950's. 

Funeral services were held Oc- 
tober 21 at Hastings, with inter- 
ment at Parkview Cemetery in 
Hastings. 


Jessie A. Van Trump, retired Has- 
tings telephone operator, died Sep- 
tember 24, 1980. Joining LT&T asa 
relief operator in 1927, she later was 
named assistant chief operator at 
Harvard and at Superior. After 
moving to Hastings, she served on 
the switchboard there for 25 years 
before retiring in 1973. 

Funeral services were held at 
Hastings with interment at Cedar 
View Cemetery in Doniphan. 


Retirements 
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Orville D. Spencer 


Orville D. “Spence” Spencer con- 
cluded a telephone career of nearly 


28 years as he retired the first of 
October. He has spent his entire 
career in the Engineering depart- 
ment, starting there in January of 
1952. 

Spencer came to LT&T after 
holding jobs with the Tri-County 
utility company at Hastings and the 
Nebraska, South Dakota and Ken- 
tucky state highway departments. 

Spence considers all engineering 
jobs interesting but mentioned the 
North 14th conduit job in Lincoln as 
one of the most outstanding ones 
with which he has been involved. 
That conduit was extended from the 
alley between P and QO streets 
through the University campus to 
W street. “There were a number of 
problems,” he recalls. He also re- 
members the conduit project along 
Old Cheney road east of 27th street. 
“We used 250 feet of steel casing and 
pushed it under two railroad 
crossings and a creek in one shot,” 
he says. 

Now that he is retired, Spencer 
has many activities planned. 
Recently, he bought himself a gem 
faceting machine and getting that 
into operation is his number one 
priority. He is now equipped to facet 
any gem but diamonds. 

He has been an avid collector of 
butterflies for many years and plans 
to give more attention to this hobby. 

“T want to learn how to make wine 
and beer. I’ve always wanted to try 
this,” he says. “Also I will enjoy hav- 
ing time to practice more on my har- 
monica. 

It appears that Spence will enjoy 
his retirement. 
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Service Anniversaries 
(November-December) 


35 years 30 years 


John D. Behrns Claud Clary, Jr. Gary R. Clifford James Landenberger 


David City Lincoln Lincoln 


za 


Duane Grove Arthur L. Higgins Robert Lemkau Robert Turner 


Lincoln Lincoln Beatrice 


25 years 
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Warren Drake Edgar F. Eitzmann Walter R. Bartels Lester Cox 
Lincoln Auburn Lincoln Lincoln 


Gerald Laschanzky Laverne Scholl Patsy Sherman Ken Studier 
Lincoin Lincoin Lincoln Superior 
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20 years 
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Doug Cease Roberta Bohl Helen Gilmore Martha C. Gregg 
Lincoln Lincoln Plattsmouth Lincoln 
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Donny L. Sedersten Dennis Wieting Larry Willet Kathleen Hartman 
Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln 
10 years 


Barbara Clinefelter Marjorie Boerner Debbie Ethridge Inda S. Frasier 
Lincoln Nebraska City Lincoln Lincoln 
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Sondra Sellers Janice Simodynes Kenneth D. Tayler 
Lincoln Nebraska City Lincoln Lincoln 
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Walter Beasley Larry Chubb 
Lincoln Plattsmouth 


o 


Phyllis Filbert Don Siske 


Lincoln Tecumseh 


Sandra Steider 
Lincoln 
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James M. Anderson Robert G. Bade John Brey 


Susan Jennett Gloria Holbert 
Lincoln Lincoln 


Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln 


Also observing service anniversaries 


Curtis B. Sieck Gary Busch 
Lincoln, 25 years Lincoln, 15 years 
Gerald Drullinger Gerald Filbert 
Fairbury, 20 years Lincoln, 15 years 
Richard Farnsworth John A. Huls 
Lincoln, 20 years Lincoln, 15 years 
ne: \~ Helen C. Johnson Carole J. Waller 
A pe . r sett Ale —_. Lincoln, 20 years Lincoln, 15 years 
Michael VanLaningham Martin Versaw Richard Werner Terry Wiebke Betty L. Tucker Mary E. Baker 
Fairbury Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln, 20 years Lincoln, 10 years 
Norma J. Vineyard Steven Eitzmann 
Hastings, 20 years Lincoln, 10 years 


Adeline Born 
Lincoln, 15 years 
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Comments 


Suppose you were a combination 
technician and had been called out 
to a local business firm to in- 
vestigate a service problem. While 
you are working, the PBX operator 
casually drops a remark about how 
different the system is from the 
equipment demonstrated recently 
by “X” company. 

Do you agree with the recep- 
tionist that there are certainly some 
different features in various 
systems and goon about your work? 

Or, does a little alarm bell go off 
that says, “They are looking at our 
competitor’s system and I'd better 
let the Marketing people know 
about this’? 

You work in the Business Office 
at LT&T. You're having coffee at a 
friend’s house some evening and she 
remarks that since her husband has 
started his own business, working 
out of his home, she cannot get 
away from the house because she 
has to be available to catch th 
phone calls. 

Do you casually mention that she 
should have one of those phones 
that takes messages, and let it go at 
that? 

Or, when you arrive at work the 
next day, do you go to the phone, 
dial the Competition Hotline and 
say, “I have a potential customer for 
you ? 


In both of the above examples, the 
employees who respond in the first 
manner are completing their 
assignments in the _ traditional 
manner, but neither employee 
perceives it as his or her respon- 
sibility to provide that extra service 
that would result in a more satisfied 
customer and additional income for 
the Company. 

The employees who respond in 
the second manner demonstrate 
that they are tuned in to the com- 
petitive climate in which telephone 
companies operate today. These 
employees are aware that their jobs 
consist of more thanjust completing 
the tasks to which they are assigned 
and that a part of their jobis to“sell” 
telephone service whenever, and 
wherever, the opportunity arises. 
For LT&Ters who may not be 
familiar with marketing procedures 
or all the services available, LT&T 
has a competition hotline to put you 
in immediate touch with someone 
who can help. For our story on the 
hotline see page 10. 
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Frank H. Woods, Jr., son of the 
founder of LT&T, was a member of 
LT&T’s Board of Directors for over 
40 years. He became Chairman of the 
Board in 1958 and held that position 
until his retirement in 1979. Mr. 
Woods died November 24, 1980, at 
the age of 75. 


Frank H. Woods, Jr. 
1905-1980 
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Former LT&T Chairman 
Frank H. Woods, Jr. 
Dies at Age 75 


The death on November 24 of Frank H. Woods, Jr., 
retired chairman of the board of LT&T, is a loss deeply felt 
by many. Mr. Woods, who was 75, passed away at Lake 
Forest, Illinois, a suburb of Chicago. 

A native of Lincoln, he had been closely associated with 
business interests in Chicago since his graduation from 
Yale in 1928, but he never lost his affection for Lincoln and 
his civic interests included his home town as well as the 
ee Woods’ Crst official affiliation with LT&T beganin 
1937 when he became a member of the board of directors, 
but his unofficial connections dated back to his early years. 
As one of the three sons of Company founder Frank H. 
Woods, Sr., he had a unique association with the telephone 
business even in his youth. In 1911, our Company founder 
met with prominent Bell officials to negotiate the famous 
Kingsbury agreement, providing for a unified nationwide 
network; young Frank Jr., then six years old, was one of the 
Woods family members who met and were hosted by 
AT&T president, Theodore Vail, at his estate in Vermont. 

Frank, Jr., became chairman of LT&T's board in 1958 
and continued in that position until his retirement in April 
1979. Although he continued to live in the Chicago area 
after his election as LT&T’s board chairman, he kept close 
contact with the operations of this Company and had a keen 
interest in everything about the Company. More than one 
employee has commented on his penetrating attention to one 


detail or another. 
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On graduation from Yale in 1928, Mr. Woods went to 
work for the Harris Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago. He 
left in 1933 to become vice president and director of Sahara 
Coal Co. in Chicago. He became president of Sahara Coal in 
1944. He was also a director of Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corp., in Cleveland, Ohio, from 1949 to 1958 at which time 
he became chairman of the board of that firm, holding that 
position until he retired from it in 1978. 

In 1959 he became director of Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank and continued that association until his retirement in 
1975. He also served from 1933 to 1966 as director of 
Automatic Electric Co., now a subsidiary of General 
Telephone and Electronic Corp. 

He was trustee and treasurer of the Woods Charitable 
Fund, which was created in 1941, and has made donations to 
many city, state, and county agencies including libraries, 
hospitals, and the University of Nebraska-Lincoln. He had an 
interest in furthering the arts in Chicago as well and par- 
ticipated in a number of community activities there. 

_ He was presented a Damen award by Loyola Univer- 
sity in 1971, an honorary doctor of humane letters from 
Lake Forest College in 1971 and an honorary doctor of laws 
degree from the University of Nebraska in 1975. 

The total impact of a man of Frank H. Woods, Jr.’s 
stature is hard to measure, because the effect of the energy 
he applied to his business and charitable activities will live 


on. His family’s loss is also the community’s loss. 


Independent 
Pioneers 


People who Care 
about People 
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Mrs. Jane McClelland, a therapist at the Developmental Learning Center in York, 
holds a telephone conversation with a student on the private line telephone system 
installed by the Pioneers. Such conversations enable children to work at correcting 
speech problems. 


One of the highlights of reaching 
15 years of service with the Com- 
pany is that it marks the mid-way 
point of the average working career. 
An additional benefit is becoming 
eligible to join the Frank H. Woods 
Chapter of the Independent Tele- 
phone Pioneers Association. Pioneer 
membership is open to all employees 
of independent telephone companies 
with 15 or more years of service, as 
well as employees of associated in- Pioneers Association was John H. 
dustries. Auxiliary memberships are Agee, Lincoln Telephone’s Vice Presi- 
available for spouses of members. dent and General Manager from 1926 
The Pioneers Association is both a to 1948. The fledgling pioneers got 
social club and a_ service-oriented off the ground one June day in 1941 
organization. when Agee and several other teleco 

Because telephone companies men were relaxing after a full day of 
traditionally have a far-flung work sessions at the annual USITA 
force, an organization such as the meeting. The talk turned to a lot of 
Pioneers Association is important in “what ifs” and “why nots” and the 
binding together the widely spread idea of arelated social and service club 
and diverse work groups. for telephone employees was born. 
The following day, Agee and the 
others returned home to set into mo- 
tion plans for organizing Pioneers As- 


breath taking speed as it was pro- 
pelled into the electronic age of com- 
puters. At any rate, they recognized 
the need for an organization that 
would “preserve the history, tra- 
ditions and ideals of the independent 
telephone companies” as the indus- 
try grew and changed. 


Chapter Named for LT&T Founder 
One of the founders of the 


Perhaps its founders were looking 
ahead to the time when the relatively 
young industry would accelerate with 
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sociation chapters, some of which are 
now in their 40th year. The first local 
chapter was formed June 20 by an 
independent telephone company in 
California. The following day, June 
21, the Lincoln chapter was formed 
and named for the Company’s foun- 
der Frank H. Woods. 

The Independent Telephone 
Pioneers Association (ITPA) with 
which the Pioneers chapters are af- 
filiated, was actually formed 20 years 
earlier as a society to honor the early 
pioneers in telephony and was the 
brain child of John Knox Johnson, an 
Ohio telephone engineer whose 
career in telephony had started in 
1897. The first meeting of ITPA took 
place in 1921 in conjunction with the 
annual USITA meeting. Today, mem- 
bership has grown from 87 charter 
members in 1921 to 24,000 with 40 
chapters and 139 clubs. LT&T’s Frank 
H. Woods chapter of the Pioneers As- 
sociation has a current membership 
of 1,050 and includes active, retired, 
life and auxiliary members. 

Organization of the chapters ona 
state level enabled the Pioneers 
Association to develop into the social 
and service arm of USITA and it is 
with these activities at the local level 
that most members are familiar, ac- 
cording to Bill Eckles, Engineering, 
whois serving a term as District Eight 
Vice President. Nebraska’s inde- 
pendent telecos are members of Dis- 
trict Eight which includes seven other 


midwestern states. 


Pioneers Involved in Service 


“A lot of people not yet involved 
with the Association see only the 


social function of the organization,” 


states Wayne Berkland, 1980 presi- 
dent of the Frank H. Woods chapter. 
“Actually, it’s much more than that. I 
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think that the word ‘service’ is the key 
to what the organization is all about. 
While the social activities are very im- 
portant in bringing together our far- 
flung membership, we must also 
utilize our strength as an organiza- 
tion to serve our communities’ needs 
in any way we can. That’s why it is 
one of our goals to get more involved 
with services that we can offer the 
community—services which are 
unique to our industry and back- 
ground and could not be as easily ac- 
complished by any group that was not 
communications oriented.” 

Although the Frank H. Woods 
chapter has worked closely with vari- 
ous handicapped groups in Lincoln 
and the surrounding area for a num- 
ber of years, acommittee was formed 
recently to determine what addi- 


tional needs exist and what other ac- 
tivities the Chapter might undertake 
to serve the needs of handicapped citi- 
zens. 

Over the past several years the 
Frank Woods Chapter has supplied 
beeper balls to blind children, pur- 
chased blinking bears for use in teach- 
ing children with speech defects, and 
is currently looking for other elec- 
tronic devices that can be used to help 
handicapped persons. 

“It’s a natural for us to help in this 
way,” Berkland explains. “The use of 
various electronic devices has opened 
the door for a whole new approach to 
helping handicapped persons. Since 
many of our members have experi- 
ence in electronics, we can perform a 
useful service to our community, 
both through providing some of these 
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The device enables him to handle the calls with no problem. 
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devices, and in helping with repair 
and maintenance.” 

For example, the Pioneers recently 
received a request from the York 
School System’s Developmental 
Learning Center for a private line 
telephone system that could be used 
to help students with speech handi- 
caps. The Pioneers located two old 
telephones and an old battery power 
supply and were able to put together a 
serviceable private-line telephone 
system at no cost to either the school 
system or the chapter. In another 
project, Bob Humiston and several 
other retired Pioneers volunteered 
their time to repair 1,500 record 
players for the Christian Record and 
Braille Foundation in Lincoln. The 
Foundation, which provides talking 
books for the blind, had been unable 
to put these record players in service 
because there were no funds for 
repairs. 

Membership in the Pioneers 
Association offers those who wish to 
serve their community an oppor- 
tunity to do so, and many of them, 
particularly the retired Pioneers, find 
this very gratifying, according to 
Berkland. 

“Gratifying” is also a word fre- 
quently used by Helen Norwood (Ser- 
vice Operator) in connection with her 
Pioneer activities. As head of the 
fellowship committee, Helen is in 
charge of membership — services, 
which includes mailing birthday cards 
to each member. Her committee is 
also active in several programs to 
benefit retired Pioneers. These in- 
clude calling on shut-ins during the 
Christmas season, holding craft sales 
for retirees, and the 
program. 

Under telecare, elderly Pioneers 
who live alone are called at a pre: 


telecare 


arranged, set time each day. If the call 
is not answered, the caller contacts a 
pre-designated relative, friend or 
neighbor, who then makes a visit to 
the home to see if there is a problem. 
The program was responsible in at 
least one case for saving the life of an 
elderly retiree who had suffered a 
heart attack and was unable to call for 
help. When there was no reply to the 
routine, daily call, a neighbor was 
called to check on the retiree and 
medical help summoned. 

“These people really enjoy the daily 
call,” Helen says. “In addition to the 
security it gives them, they appreciate 
being able to chat with someone and 
knowing that someone is concerned 
about them.” 

Hospital visits are made by a com- 
mittee of retired employees, and 
flower arrangements for the visits 
are made by other retired LT&T 
employees. “They enjoy being able to 
be of service, and the opportunity this 
gives them to keep in touch with 
former co-workers,” Helen says. 


Preserving Telephony History 
Pioneer Function 


The Pioneers have also developed 
programs to satisfy responsibilities 
for preserving the history and tradi- 
tions of the Independent Telephone 
Companies. For the Frank H. Woods 
chapter, this has meant gathering and 
displaying many of the telephones 
that have been used over the decades 
since the first telephone was. in- 
stalled. According to Al Farmer, who 
has helped compile and catalog the 
collection of historical 
memorabilia, the collection is owned 
and maintained by the Pioneers 
chapter although LT&T has supplied 


a display case and storage space. 


telephone 


The collection includes early tele- 
phones, switchboards, and related 
equipment, some of which date from 
the early 1880’s. The collection is 
valued at approximately $30,000 to 
$40,000. The Pioneers telephone 
collection is currently housed in the 
eighth floor auditorium at the 15th& 
M Street Building, although the hope 
is that it will someday be placed on 
display where the general public will 
be able to view it. 

Also located on the eighth floor is a 
room which has been designated for 
Pioneer use. The room is currently 
used to store historical memorabilia 
and books relating to the history of 
telephony, but future plans include 
holding a series of craft classes in the 
room for retired pioneers. 

Fund raising activities are impor- 
tant in order to support some of the 
service activities. During the past 
year, the group held two raffles and 
each November Christmas candy and 
fruit cakes are sold. One popular fund 
raising activity of some years ago was 
the publication of a cookbook con- 
taining favorite recipes of many 


LT&T’ers. 


Grafton, retired, were among the 
Pioneers who enjoyed a breakfast at 
Antelope Park in October. 
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Social Activities 
Popular with Members 


A number of social activities held 
throughout the year help members 
keep in touch with each other and are 
an important part of the organiza- 
tion’s success. Special activities dur- 
ing the past year included a pancake 
breakfast, a buffet luncheon for 
retired Pioneers, and the annual holi- 
day banquet during the Christmas 
season. The highlight of last year’s 
social activities was a bus tour to 
Colorado in September. Another 
Colorado tour is planned for 1981. 
Retirees, active employees, and their 
spouses, are eligible for the low-cost 
tour. 

“The Pioneers Association pro- 
vides something for everyone,” com- 
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Olga Andersen and Opal Thimgan, both 


retired, renew old memories during the 
Pioneers’ October pancake breakfast. 


Strand Named to Planning Post 


James W. Strand has been ap- 
pointed Planning Director to succeed 
Roger Ghormley who retired Febru- 
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ment, Executive Vice President James 
E. Geist said that Strand would be re- 
sponsible for Planning, Operational 
Analysis and Public Relations. 

Strand joined LT&T in 1973 as 
Management Development Coor- 
dinator and has since served as Con- 
trol Systems Supervisor, Administra- 
tive Assistant to the executive staff, 
and Planning Systems Supervisor. In 
1979 he was appointed Assistant to 
the Executive Vice President and was 
elected in 1980 to the position of Vice 
President of Business Communica- 
tions and Computer Systems. He will 
continue to hold that position in addi- 
tion to his new assignment. 


A graduate of York High School, 


ments Berkland. “There are a lot of 
social activities that bring us closer 
together and there are many oppor- 
tunities for service—something that 
most telephone employees feel com- 
mitted to in their personal as well as 
their working lives.” 

“T've felt that this was an extremely 
productive year for the group,” he 
continues, “but I attribute that 
success to the vitality of all the fine 
officers and committees who worked 
so hard to make things happen.” 

Including Berkland, whose term 
ends in July, current officers of the 
Frank Woods chapter of the Pioneers 
Association are: Jack Geist, Vice Pres- 
ident and President-elect; Bob Roth, 
Second Vice President; Margaret 
Small, Secretary; and Jim Landen- 
berger, Treasurer. 


Strand earned B.S. and M.S. degrees 
in psychology and a master of Busi- 
ness Administration degree from the 
University of Nebraska. 

He is amember of the Lincoln Cen- 
ter Kiwanis Club and the University 
Club and serves onthe Y.W.C.A. Per- 
sonnel Committee. He has held the 
posts of vice chairman of the UNL 
Career Action Commission, chair- 
man of the State Advisory Council on 
Career Education, and co-president 
of the Maude Rousseau Parent 
Teacher Organization. He is cur- 
rently vice president of the LT&T 
Employes Cooperative Credit Asso- 
ciation’s Board of Directors. 

Strand and his wife, Cheryl, have 
three children. 
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Dial 477-6655 for the 
Competition Hotline 
and the voice you will 
hear is that of Kim 
Trout. Kim will 
direct your call to the 
proper person for the 
quickest response to 
your inquiries or tips 
about potential 
customers. 


Keeping Ahead with the Competition Hotline 


Although it does not end ina 
bright red phone like the fabled 
“hotline” that is always within 
reach of the President of the 
United States, LT&T also has its 
own hotline. And, like the presi- 
dent’s hotline, which is intend- 
ed to forestall trouble, the 
LT&I Competition Hotline is 
designed to alert us of competi- 
tors’ actions in our territory. 

Marketing manager, John 
Smith, stresses that we no 
longer operate ina protected en- 
vironment. There is a great deal 
of competitive activity through- 
out our territory and LT&T 
must be prepared to respond 
quickly to any activity in our 
marketplace. 

“If one of our customers is dis- 
satisfied with his service or is 
considering ‘trying out’ our 
competitors’ terminal equip- 
ment,” Smith says, “we want to 
know about it. One way of re- 
ceiving this information,” Smith 
continues, “is through the hot- 
line. Quite often the ‘front line’ 
employee, that is, the one with 
direct customer contact, will 
hear inquiries about additional 
services or become aware of 
changes being considered long 


before we hear about it here in 
Marketing. If that employee 
calls us on the hotline, we can 
put him in immediate touch 
with a marketing team that can 
follow-up on that information. 
Many employees, even in their 
personal off-the-job contacts, 
could provide us with informa- 
tion that might lead to im- 
proved customer service, or 
even a direct sale of terminal 
equipment.” 

There have been occasions, 
according to Smith, when sucha 
call from our installation and 
repair people or a combination 
technician has resulted in a 
sizable sale after a follow-up 
visit by Marketing personnel. 

The Competition Hotline was 
installed several years ago to 
provide employees quick access 
to the Marketing Department in 
response to growing competi- 
tion in the terminal equipment 
market. Often employees not 
directly involved with cus- 
tomer service or marketing ac- 
tivities do not know where to 
call or whom to contact with 
inquiries about specific com- 
munications service. The hot- 
line is one way of simplifying the 
procedure. 


The employee using the hot- 
line to alert Marketing to a cus- 
tomer’s possible need for new or 
additional equipment enables 
Marketing personnel to initiate 
the customer contact. This hasa 
more positive effect on the cus- 
tomer and is a more successful 
approach than waiting for our 
customers to call us. This ag- 
gressive attitude alsoresultsina 
better service for the customer 
since a call to the Business Of- 
fice to inquire about terminal 
equipment or additional services 
might have to be rerouted sev- 
eral times before the right per- 
son is found to answer the cus- 
tomer’s questions. 

“We'd like to hear that phone 
ring often,” Smith says. “We 
know the competition is out 
there, and we know that they 
are working hard to gain our 
customers’ business. The hot- 
line is one way that all em- 
ployees can help us stay ahead of 
those competitors.” 

To put Marketing in the know 
about what you know about a 
customer, dial the competition 
hotline—477-6655. @) 
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Often referred to as “the hidden paycheck,” the 
benefits you receive on employment at LT&T are ad- 
ditional compensation for work performed. Although 
it’s difficult to measure the exact dollar value of these 
benefits, they do provide a sizeable non-taxable supple- 
ment to your paycheck and can often result in consider- 
able savings in your own out-of-pocket expenses. 


Eligibility At! DAY 1 60 DAYS 


*1 Health Care 
Programs 
2.Co-Op Membership 


Benefit: 1. Accident 
Disability Benefit 
2. Free Flu Shots 
3. Time off for Civic 
Duties 
4. Recreational 
Programs 


Eligibility At! 2 YEARS 5 YEARS 


Benefit: 1. 2 weeks vacation 1. Normal Retire- 
*2. 4 selectables ment if age 65 
3. Sickness 2. Additional 
Disability sickness and 
Benefits disability benefits 
. Survivor Benefits 


Eligibility At: 15 YEARS 


20 YEARS 


Benefit: 1. 4 weeks vacation 1. Early Retirement 
2. Eligible for (if you are 55 
Retirement Plan years of age)** 
(at age 65)** 2. Additional short- 
3. Disability Pension term sickness 
benefits benefits 
4. Additional short- 
term sickness 
benefits 


Your Benefits At A Glance 


Benefit Program 


LT&T’s benefit program is designed to provide security 
and peace of mind for you and your family and to make 
your on-the-job experience more pleasant. 

On the following pages is a summary of the benefits 
you receive or are eligible to receive. Please consult your 
employee handbook or the Personnel Department for 
more detailed information. 


6 MONTHS 1 YEAR 


reimbursement 
. Short-term 
sickness benefits 


Concession 

Stock Purchase 

. Educational 
Refund Program 

. Paid funeral leave 


. Life Insurance 1. 1 week vacation 
. Holiday pay 2. 3 Selectables 
*3. Dental Care 3. 30 days leave of 
Program absence w/no pay 
. Telephone 4. Military leave 
D 
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8 YEARS 10 YEARS 


1. 3 weeks vacation 1. Vested in Pension 
*2. 5 Selectables plan (after age 22) 
2. Additional 
sickness and 
disability benefits 


25 YEARS 30 YEARS 
1. 5 weeks vacation 1. Early 
2. Early Retirement Retirement** 


(Gf you are 50 
years of age)** 

3. Additional short- 
term sickness 
benefits 


* Must have continuous, full-time employment for eligibility. 
** Pensions based on years service plus wage or classification. 
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A Summary of 
Your LT&T 
Benefits 
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TIME OFF WORK 


7 Holidays Per year 
New Year’s Day 
Memorial Day 
Independence Day 
Labor Day 
Veteran’s Day 
Thanksgiving Day 
Christmas Day 
Eligibility: Upon 
employment 
Who Pays? LT&T (After 6 
months service) 


Selectable Days 


Selectable days are provided 
each year for your personal 
use. These may be scheduled 
as you wish with some 
restrictions pertaining to 
work schedules. 

Eligibility: As per schedule 
If 6 months service is 
completed— 

¢ between January 1 and 
April 30—3 selectables that 
year 

e between May 1 and June 
30—2 selectables that year 

¢ between July 1 and August 
31—1 selectable that year. 

All remaining years—at least 
3 selectables. 

2 years service—4 selectables* 
8 years service—5 selectables* 


*Part time employees not 
eligible for more than 3 
selectables 


Who Pays? LT&T 


Paid Vacations 


You are eligible for a vacation 
with pay each year. 


*(After you have completed six 
months service, and will have 
a service anniversary during 
that year.) 


Eligibility: As per schedule 


After 1 year service—1 week 
2 years service—2 weeks 

& years service—3 weeks 

15 years service—4 weeks 
25 years service—5 weeks 


Who Pays? LT&T 


Time Off For Civic Duties 
and Military Service 


You are allowed time off to 
Serve on a jury or election 
board or when subpoenaed as 
a court witness. In such cases, 
you will receive the difference 
between fees received for the 
service and your company 
pay. 

Eligibility: Upon 
employment 


Who Pays? LT&T 


You are allowed to take time 
off when you are ordered out 
for military training or 
emergency service with the 
National Guard or a Reserve 
unit of one of the military 
Services. If you enter the 
service of the U.S., a military 
leave of absence will be 
granted for the period of your 
military service plus 90 days 
after being entitled to a 
discharge. In either case, you 
will receive the difference 
between government pay and 
your LT&T pay rate for the 
first three months of your 
military service. 


Eligibility: After 12 months 
Who Pays? LT&T 


Funeral Leave 


You are allowed up to 3 days 

off with pay in the case of the 
death of a close relative and 1 
day to attend the funeral of a 
more distant relative. 


Eligibility: After 6 months 
Who Pays? LT&T 


HEALTH BENEFITS 


Health Care Program 


LT&T offers you an option of 2 
health insurance plans. You 
may elect coverage from Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield or 
participate in Health Central. 


Basic Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield medical/hospital will 
pay many of your medical, 
surgical and hospital 
expenses. The Major Medical 
portion will, after subtracting 
the $100 deductible from the 
total covered expenses, pay 
80% of the remaining costs not 
covered by the basic 
medical/hospital plan. 


Health Central pays all | 
covered medical and hospital 
expenses. 

Eligibility: First of the 
month following 60 days of 
continuous full-time 
employment. (Participation in 
Health Central requires that 
you live or work in Lancaster 
County.) 


Who Pays? LT&T and you 


(LT&T pays the employee 
premium for Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield and most of the 
employee premium for Health 
Central. In addition, LT&T 
pays the major portion of the 
premium for family coverage 
under either plan. In addition, 
the Company reimburses the 
cost of Medicare, Part B, to 
eligible pensioners.) 


Dental Care Program 


LT&T’s Dental Care Program 
consists of 2 coordinated 
parts: Preventive and 
Diagnostic services are paid at 
100% of usual and customary: 
Corrective services are paid 
according to a schedule, after 
a $50 dollar lifetime 
deductible. You are eligible for 
up to $500 in benefits each 
calendar year for yourself and 
$500 for each eligible member 
of your family. 
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Eligibility: first of the month 
following 6 months of full-time 
employment. 


Who Pays? LT&T and you 
(LT&T pays the entire 
Premium cost for you and 90% 
of the premium cost for family 
COvVerage.) 


Employee Assistance 
rogram 


LT&T, in cooperation with 
local social service agencies, 
Supports an Employee 
Assistance Program. EAP 
Provides assistance in helping 
you solve problems such as 
financial, family, or the use of 
drugs or alcohol, through 
Counseling and referral. You 
are encouraged to seek help if 
you have a problem that 
affects you personally or your 
job. 


Eligibility: Upon 
employment 


Who Pays? LT&T pays the 
cost of administering the 
program. 


Medical Services 


You may receive free anti- 
influenza shots each fall. 
Vitamin pills may be 
purchased at reduced cost 
throughout the year. 
Eligibility: Upon 
employment 

Who Pays? LT&T and you 
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PENSION BENEFITS 


Pension Plan 


On retirement you will receive 
a guaranteed income from 
your pension benefits 
depending on your age and 
your years of service at that 
point. The amount of your 
pension will depend on your 
years of service and your job 
classification or your rate of 
pay. Normal retirement age is 
65, but early retirement is 
possible, depending on age 
and years of service at 
retirement. Pensions granted 
prior to age 55 will be 
discounted for each month 
under age 5o. 


When you reach 10 years of 
service (after your 22nd 
birthday) you will become 
vested in the pension plan 
which means that if you leave 
the Company for any reason 
other than retirement, 
disability, or death, you will 
have a permanent guaranteed 
right to the retirement benefits 
you have accumulated during 
your years of service with the 
company. 

Eligibility: You are eligible 
for early retirement if you are 
at least 55 years of age with 20 
years of net credited service; at 
least 50 years of age with a 
minimum of 25 years of net 
credited service; or when you 
have completed 30 years of net 
credited service, regardless of 
your age. You may continue 
working beyond age 65, but 
you would not accrue 
additional pension benefits. 


Who Pays? LT&T 


Social Security 

Social Security benefits will 
provide lifetime benefits for 
you and your family at your 
retirement or in the event of 
your disability or death prior 
to retirement. 

Eligibility: Upon 
employment 

Who Pays? LT&T and you 


DISABILITY BENEFITS 


Short Term Sickness 


Short-term sickness benefits 
will protect your income if you 
are absent due to illness or off- 
the-job injury. 

Eligibility: 1-5 years. (After 
you have been absent from 
work for two days, you will be 
paid for each scheduled work 
day you are absent during the 
first 7 calendar days. After 5 
years, pay for each scheduled 
work day during the first 7 
calendar days will begin with 
your first day of absence. 


Who Pays? LT&T 


Disability Pension 


If you retire at any time after 
15 years of net credited service 
because of disability you will 
be eligible for a disability 
pension figured on the same 
basis as a regular pension, 
except that the discount and 
minimum provisions do not 
apply. 

Eligibility: 15 years of 
service 


Who Pays? LT&T 


Sickness Disability 


Sickness Disability benefits 
will protect your income if you 
are absent for more than 7 
consecutive calendar days due 
to illness or off-the-job injury. 
Eligibility: 2 years 

Who Pays? LT&T 


Accident Disability 


These benefits are designed to 
help replace your lost earnings 
if you should become totally or 
partially disabled due to either 
a job-related injury or 
sickness. 

Eligibility: Upon 
employment 

Who Pays? LT&T 


SURVIVOR BENEFITS 


Survivor Benefit Payment 


Your spouse, dependent 
children, or other dependent 
relatives may qualify for a 
benefit payment if you should 
die while employed with 
LT&T. The amount of the 
payment depends upon your 
length of service and rate of 
pay at the time of your death 
or as of your Normal 
Retirement Date. 


Eligibility: After 2 years of 
service 


Who Pays? LT&T 


Group Life Insurance* 


You are eligible for Group Life 
Insurance. Membership is 
optional, but if you enroll, the 
Company pays all of the first 
premium for the first $2,000 of 
coverage and a portion of the 
premium for additional 
coverage. Your cost is 50¢ for 
each $1,000 of coverage after 
the first $2,000. You may elect 
coverage in accordance with 
your salary classification or 
an optional minimum 
coverage of $3,000. 


Eligibility: After 6 months 
full-time continuous 
employment. 

Who Pays? LT&T and You 
*(Information will be 
available at a later date on a 
new life insurance option that 


will become available in 
October.) 


FINANCIAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Employes Co-Operative 
Credit Association. 


The Employes Co-Op offers 
you a place to save and borrow 
money at favorable rates. It is 
an employee-run association 
given assistance by the 
Company. 


Eligibility: After 60 days 


Who Pays? LT&T pays some 
administrative costs of 
program. 


Stock Purchase Plan 


The LT&T Employee Stock 
Purchase Plan provides a 
convenient way for you to 
purchase The Lincoln 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Company Common Stock at 
an advantageous price and 
without payment of brokerage 
commission or service charge. 
Stock may be purchased at a 
discount of 15% of the market 
price and may be purchased 
through payroll deductions as 
low as $10 per pay period or by 
making optional cash 
payments. Cash payments 
must be at least $100 per 
payment. 


Eligibility: After 6 months 


Who Pays? LT&T pays 
administrative cost. 


Savings Bond Payroll 
Deductions 


You may purchase U.S. 
Savings Bonds through a 
payroll deduction plan. When 
your deductions add up to the 
purchase price of a Bond, the 
bond will be issued in your 
name or in the name you 
designate. 

Eligibility: Upon 
employment 

Who Pays? LT&T pays 


administrative cost. 
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Phone Concession 


All regular employees living in 
the operating territory of 
LT&T are eligible for a 50% 
discount on residence 
telephone service and a 
discount on some telephone 
equipment leased or purchased 
from LT&T. Pensioners who 
have attained 15 or more years 
of net credited service before 
retiring receive a 100% 
discount on telephone service. 


Eligibility: After 6 months 
em ployment. 
Who Pays? LT&T 


EDUCATIONAL AND 
RECREATIONAL 


Educational Opportunities 


LT&T offers a refund of the 
cost of approved courses 
successfully completed at a 
recognized institution. The 
Company also provides 
training and courses in a 
variety of electronic, 
management, and other areas 
of telephone work. 


Eligibility: After 6 months 
employment. 


Who Pays? LT&T 


Recreational Programs 


The Company policy is to 
sponsor employee recreational 
activities wherever there is 
sufficient employee interest. 
Bowling, golf, basketball, 
volleyball, trap shooting, 
tennis and softball are among 
the activities sponsored by the 
Company. 

Eligibility: Upon 
employment 


Who Pays? LT&T and You 


Company Picnics and 
Parties 


An annual picnic is held for 
you and your family each 
summer and the annual 
Children’s Christmas parties 
and Christmas Observance 
Day are held each December 
in Lincoln and at Area points. 
Eligibility: Upon 
employment 


Who Pays? LT&T 


Pull out and keep available 
for handy reference. Please 
consult your employee 


handbook for more detailed 


information. 
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“New Look” 
in Phone 
Centers 


Draws Customers 
To Holiday Sale 
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“Wow! What happened?” 

“Am I in the wrong place?” 

“What's going on here?” 

These and similar comments 
marked the startled reaction of LT&T 
employees arriving for work on 
December 3. The reason for their 
amazement was the appearance of 
the 15th & “M” Street Phone Center 
where gaily decorated banners and 
painted window signs proclaimed, 
“Big Sale,” “Special Low Prices,” and 
“Save on Refurbished Telephone 
Sets.” 

These signs and the constant flow 
of traffic in and out of both Lincoln 
Phone Centers, as well as telephone 
offices throughout the territory, 
were evidence of the expanding con- 


cept behind LT&T’s sales efforts. The 
pre-holiday sale generating all the 
excitement was certainly not a first 
for the Company, but there was a 
marked difference from previous 
promotions. It was the first time that 
LT&T had emphasized sales rather 
than leasing or added services. 

The sales promotion, which took 
place from December 3 through 
December 31, offered customers a 
wide variety of phone styles and 
colors, as well as discounts ranging 
from 10% for new models to con- 
siderably more for reconditioned 
telephones. The best bargains were 
several reconditioned models priced 
for sale at $19.95. During the month- 
long sale, a record number of tele- 
Phone sets were sold, a significant 
achievement for a Company that has 
been in the leasing business. 

Even more significant, however, 
was the achievement of two goals 
underlying the sale. These were to 
reinforce with LT&T employees the 
importance of retailing telephones, 
and to make our customers aware 
that LT&T sells communications 
equipment. 

Radio and newspaper advertise- 
ments supporting the sales campaign 
increased that awareness and, in a 
departure from custom, actually 
listed specific items at discount prices. 


“The goal of our advertising was to 


get the customer interested enough 
to come to the Phone Centers or 
telephone offices to see what we had 
to offer,” commented Art Thompson, 
Public Relations Supervisor. 

Window signs, visible from the 
street, also helped draw customers 
into the Phone Centers, and once in- 
side, colorful displays of telephone 
sets and lettered signs reinforced the 
sale concept and invited customers to 
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browse and shop for new styles and 
bargains. 

Real credit for the success of the 
pre-Christmas promotion belongs to 
the enthusiastic response of the sales 
teams. Part of that enthusiasm was 
due to the competitive atmosphere 
that prevailed among the Phone 
Centers. Prior to the sale, customer 
services personnel were organized 
into 26 sales teams, with three in 
Lincoln, and one each in the 23 
telephone offices throughout the 
LT&T territory. Goals were devel- 
oped for each team based on past sales 
and size of the community. All teams 
meeting their goals would be treated 
to a luncheon by the Company and 
each member of the top four teams 
would receive a dinner for two. Ris- 
ing to the challenge, 23 teams ex- 
ceeded their goals with the team at 
Milford surpassing its goal by over 
1,000%. 

According to Larry Wentink, Mil- 
ford manager, “Weall just got out and 
beat the bushes. Everybody out here 
sold stuff, including one person who 
sold over $500.00 worth of equip- 
ment. We talked to everybody we 
saw—in coffee shops, and 
everywhere!” 

Steve Manion, leader of the win- 
ning Lincoln team, also indicated that 
hard work was the key to the success 
of his team, which came in at 237% of 
its goal. 

“Ours was a very hard working 
team that also had a lot of enthusi- 
asm. I only had to channel the enthu- 
siasm that was already there.” 

According to Welden Duer, area 
manager at David City, the emphasis 
on selling telephones was a new con- 
cept for employees as well as 
customers. 


“We knew we were going to 
succeed, because we sold a large item 
the very first day and that put us 
above our goal. Right then everyone, 
from the office staff to combination 
technicians, knew they could sell 
something—and that’s a pretty new 
concept for telephone people.” 

“All of us here at David City began 
to talk to people about buying—we 
actually began to promote buyingina 
way we never had before,” Welden 
continued. “Until the newspaper ads 
appeared, a lot of people in our com- 
munity had never thought of buying 
a phone before. Now they were com- 
ing in to ask questions about purchas- 
ing a phone and this was all the oppor- 
tunity we needed to make the sale.” 

Putting the promotion on a com- 
petitive basis also helped generate 
interest among employees according 
to Duer. “Because it was a team ef- 
fort, everybody got involved. We 
selected a team name and began to 
have a lot of fun keeping track of our 
success,” 

The winning teams were: The 
Milford Persuasive Five, led by Cathy 
Wehenkel, which reached 1,160.9% 
of its goal; Hastings Hustlers, led by 
Dottie Rasmussen, with 707.5% of 
quota reached; David City Diana- 
mites, led by Diane Truska, 705% of 
goal; and Manion’s Lincoln Christ- 
mas Callers, which competed against 
the other two Lincoln teams. 

Top individual sales performances 
were turned in by Sharon Sherman, 
Lincoln; Rhonda Loftus, Hastings; 
Larry Wentink, Milford; and Welden 
Duer, David City. In addition to the 
luncheons and dinners, all teams 
reaching their goals received a team 
certificate of achievement, and the 
four highest teams received engraved 
plaques. Individual winners were 


presented with certificates of 
achievement. The Hastings team led 
the teams in the territory in both 
dollars earned and number of tele- 
phone sets sold. The Christmas 
Callers led the Lincoln teams in both 
categories. 

For those employees who won- 
dered, “What happened,” the answer 
is simple. The holiday sales promo- 
tion built a new awareness, among 
both the sales teams involved and 
LT&T customers, that LT&T is the 
place to buy communications equip- 
ment as well as the traditional sup- 
plier of total telephone service. 
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You've just moved into a new, total 
electric, three-bedroom country 
home and are anticipating your first 
month’s bill for electricity. You’d ex- 
pect at least $130 would have to come 
out of your pocket to pay for your 
utility bills, right? Wrong! Not if 
you're Richard Rasmussen, Toll Test 
Room, and your new house is an 
earth sheltered house where the 
year-round temperature stays at 55 
degrees average. And not if all the 
fuel for heating and hot water is 
supplied from your own private 


forest. 
“Tl had two things in mind,” says 


Rasmussen, owner of a new house 
which snuggles into a hillside above 
the Platte River Valley near Ashland. 
“IT wanted to be as independent of 
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Nestled back into the hillside, the sand-colored, earth-covered house built by the 
Richard Rasmussens barely disrupts the woodland scene. 


Going Underground 


Earth Covered Home Saves Energy 


outside energy sources as possible 
and I wanted to be able to afford to 
live in the kind of house I’d always 
dreamed of. Building an earth 
sheltered house seemed to be the only 
way I could to accomplish both goals.” 

Richard and his wife, Mary, moved 
into their dream house in June 1980, 
ending nearly six years of waiting and 
planning. 

“I’ve spent five years planning 
every detail of this house,” Richard 
says. “When construction finally 
started, it was almost anticlimactic, 
although we still had alot of problems 
that had to be ironed out during the 
nine months of construction.” 

The house is one of only four or 
five earth houses in the entire state, 
according to Rasmussen, and has 


drawn a lot of attention from conser- 
vation minded builders. Nestled back 
into a hillside, with two feet of earth 
covering the roof, the 100-foot long 
house is essentially below the frost 
line and is able to maintain a constant 
temperature. 

“The real secret to maintaining 
temperature consistency is mass,” 
Rasmussen explains. “My outside 
walls are one foot thick and made 
from reinforced, poured concrete. 
The internal walls, which form the 
support for the roof, are built of con- 
crete blocks and are also one foot 
thick. When you get that much mass 
warmed or cooled it stays that way 
for a long time, particularly if the 
whole thing is buried far enough 


below the earth that it is not affected 
by outside temperature fluctuation.” 


Concept Dates Back to Pioneers 


There is nothing new about the 
concept of the earth house. It was 
used frequently by our pioneer 
ancestors who found it necessary, be- 
cause of the shortage of wood on the 
plains, to construct sod or dugout 
homes. Once they were built, how- 
ever, the pioneers found them sur- 
prisingly snug and secure during the 
severe winter storms common to the 
prairies. 

The building site, just off Highway 
6, south and west of Ashland, was 
specially selected to fit the type of 
structure that Rasmussen had in 
mind. 

“Normally, this would not have 
been a suitable building site,” Ras- 
mussen comments, “but it was per- 
fect for this type of design. I wanted 
to avoid the feeling of being ina base- 
ment that many people associate with 
houses built underground. By 
locating the house near the crest of 
the hill, I was able to build back into 
the hill and still look out over the 
surrounding countryside.” 

Most of the interior work was done 
by Rasmussen, who designed the 
heating and electrical systems with 
the aid of a brother, Ed Rasmussen, 
who is a_ professional mechanical 
engineer. Since the roof was to be 
constructed of concrete flex-core 
slabs, or planks, with three hollow 
cells in each plank, the planks were 
aligned so that the hollow cells could 
be used for wiring, telephone lines, 
heating and cooling return duct work 
and venting. 

Before construction could begin on 
the house, a 250 foot stretch of rock 
road had to be laid so that heavy 
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equipment could be brought in. Ras- 
mussen did much of this work him- 
self, including the laying of 15 tons of 
limestone in the retaining wall along 
the winding road. 

“My main reason for curving the 
road the way I did was to avoid tak- 
ing out some of the larger trees. It has 
another advantage, too. Since you 
can’t see the house until you round 
the last uphill curve, we have a lot of 
privacy and a real sense of isolation. 
We had to take out nearly 100 trees 
when we cleared the building site. | 
really hated to do that but since I am 
using the wood for heating, the trees 
weren't totally wasted.” 

One of the major problems in 
constructing the 3,000 square foot 
house was calculating the cubic yards 
of dirt that would be needed to re- 
cover the house when it was com- 
pleted. 

“Once we had that calculated,” Ras- 
mussen says, “we pulled that amount 
of dirt off to one side of the hill and 
saved it to cover the house. The rest 
was hauled down the hill and used as 
fill in some of the low lying areas 
below us, which will make severa] 
additional home sites available. The 


From the roof of his house Rasmussen surveys his wood] 
left is the chimney of the living room fire 


conditioner. 


soil here is quite sandy, which is ideal 
for this type of construction because 
it drains well. But it gave us some 
problems during construction. It 
rained a lot while we were building 
and the edges of the excavation kept 
caving in. I spent a lot of weekends 


out there shoveling dirt back out of 
that hole,” 


Unique Heating System 
Warms House 


The heating system designed by 
Rasmussen and his brother is a hot 
water circulating system fueled by 
wood. Water is heated in a boiler, 
Pumped into a 1,000 gallon storage 
tank, and from there circulated as 
needed through a coil in the furnace 
duct and a jacket around the hot 
water heater. Supplementary heat 
can also be provided by a circulating 
fireplace in the living room which is 
tied directly into the heating and cool- 
INS, Systems’ ducts. Additional backup 

eating is supplied by an electrical 
resistance coil which will kick in if the 


temperature drops below the ther- 
Mostatic setting. 
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and domain. The structure at 
place. At right is the vent and the air- 
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“T never have to worry about 
frozen pipes,” he laughs. “It just 
doesn’t freeze here below the frost 
line. We are also getting a great deal 
more passive solar heat than I’d 
planned for,” he adds. 

“Because the house faces south- 
west, in the winter we get late after- 
noon sun directly into the full-length 
window walls in the dining room and 
master bedroom. It’s enough to keep 
the house comfortably warm for 
several hours. I’m planning next year 
to add a solar unit on top of the house 
for another supplemental heat 
source.” 

The ‘top of the house’ consists of a 
hilltop covered with buffalo grass and 
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The unique heating system was installed 
by Rasmussen. Heat is supplied by hot 
water stored inside the 1,000 gallon hold- 
ing tank behind the wall at right. The 
bottom pump in picture center circulates 
heated water from a wood-fired boiler 
into the holding tank. The center pump is 
thermostatically controlled to pump 
heated water from the holding tank 
throughout the house when the room 
temperature drops. The top pump circu- 
lates heated water from the holding tank 
around the jacketed hot water heater to 
maintain water temperature. 
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sloping gently back to a forest of oak 
and cedar trees. 

“I’ve got three acres here, but most 
of it consists of a hill,” Rasmussen 
points out. “When I want to go hiking, 
I can do it in my own back yard.” 

Keeping the natural look was one 
of the priorities in planning the 
house. 

“That cleared area you see from the 
dining room window will be a gar- 
den,” he explains. “I don’t intend to be 
bothered with mowing and main- 
taining a lawn. I'll let the native 
grasses grow back on the roof, but 
we'll put the garden here in front 
where we can protect it from the deer 
which frequently visit our front 
yard.” 

Once inside the house, it looks 


much like any other custom built 
home and there is little feeling of 
being underground as sun streams in 
through ceiling-to-floor windows. All 
living areas—living room, dining 
room, and three bedrooms, stretch 
across the front of the house and 
overlook a clearing which drops off so 
steeply that only the tops of the trees 
are visible. The kitchen, utility room, 
and bath are located ina line along the 
back of the house, as is one room that 
Rasmussen says will be his sound 
studio when he has the time again to 
get his stereo system set up. That 
room, separated from the living room 
by French glass doors, is the only 
room other than the baths and the 
utility room, that does not have an 
outside view. 

“Since our interior walls are one 
foot thick, can play records and not 
even be heard in the bedroom area,” 
he says. 

The U-shaped kitchen, also located 
on the back side of the house, has 
been left open so that it overlooks the 


scenic view outside the sliding glass 
patio doors that lead from the dining 
room. 

Original costs for constructing a 
house underground are higher than 
the cost of building a conventional 
home, Rasmussen admits. The struc- 
ture is almost equivalent to a com- 
mercial building, with the concrete 
reinforced with steel rebar, and thick 
water-proofed insulation between 
the walls and earth, as well as inside 
the front wall. He adds that the cost 
could be a lot less per square foot 
depending on finished work and loca- 
tion of the construction. 

“T would guess that as contractors 
become more experienced in building 
this type of structure, it would be- 


come a lot less expensive than it is 
right now. It probably cost us 10% 


more to build this way, but we plan to 
spend the rest of our lives in this 
house and figure it will be worth it.” 

The exterior face of the house is 
finished in a sand colored stucco and 
will seldom require re-painting; he'll 
never have to reshingle; and other 
maintenance costs should be lower 
than with a conventional house. But 
the big savings will be in fuel costs. 

“I can’t anticipate any real fuel sav- 
ings until we’ve been here at least two 
years,” he says. “It will take that long 
for all the moisture to escape from the 
walls and for the walls to heat up, or 
cool down, to the surrounding soil 
temperature. Last summer we had to 
keep our dehumidifier running con- 
tinuously, but once the concrete is 
completely dry, we should not have so 
much humidity. As it is, the 
temperature remains soconstant that 
the high humidity is not at all uncom- 
fortable.” 

His highest monthly electricity bill 
to date has been $70 and he has 
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averaged $50 a month since moving 
in last June. That’s about 37% below 
what LES estimates the average 
monthly cost could be for a conven- 
tional, above ground home of that 
size. 

“] do have to commute a long way 
to work,” Rasmussen states, “and any 
savings I gain in fuel costs may be 
traded off for the increased transpor- 
tation costs. My wife also works in 
Lincoln, however, and we carpool 
with Ralph and Sharon Petty who live 
on Thompson Lakes near here, so we 
keep travel expenses downas muchas 
we can.” 

There is one additional advantage 
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to living in an underground house in 
Nebraska. It’s storm proof. “We had 
some real bad rain storms this 
summer after we moved in,” Ras- 
mussen says, “and we could sit at the 
window and watch the trees bend and 
sway and see the lightning flash—but 
we couldn’t hear a thing.” 

When the winter blizzards come 
howling down the Platte River 
Valley, the Rasmussens will be sitting 
in front of a blazing fire, cut from 
their own well-stocked wood pile, 
secure in the knowledge that by 
working with, not against, nature 
they will remain snug while the storm 


rages above them. ©) 
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A dream finally come true. After all the work, Mary and Richard enjoy a day of leisure 


in their unique new home. 
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Relaxing in his hand-crafted, all-electric 
kitchen Richard talks about his plans for 
a spring garden. 


From the dining room, the Rasmussens 
can step through these patio doors 
directly into the woods where deer and 
badgers come to stare at their new 
neighbors. 
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In Memoriam 


Ad: Le rae 
aude Willey 


LaVern Free Cecile Morehead 


Maude P. Willey, retired chief 
operator, died January 15, 1981. She 
had been retired since March 1, 1955. 

Maude started her telephone 
career in April 1912 when she joined 
the traffic forces at Steele City, 
where she worked for six years. She 
went to DeWitt as chief operator in 
September 1920 and spent six years 
there before transferring to Superior 
in the same capacity in October 1926. 
She also served as chief operator in 
Fairbury from January 1929 until 
September 1940 when she moved to 
Beatrice, where she retired in 1955. 

Funeral services for Miss Willey 
were January 19 at Steele City. 


Albert Griffis, retired from the 
Supply department, died January 20. 
He had been retired since 1976. 

Mr. Griffis had a 20-year career 
with LT&T, starting November 1955, 
when he was hired as a janitor. He 
later worked as assistant custodian, 
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frameman, warehouseman and clerk. 
From 1968 to his retirement he was a 
senior clerk. 

At the time of his retirement he 
was mayor of Alvo. His interests in- 
cluded fishing and his avowed inten- 
tion at the time he was retired was to 
spend more time at that activity. 

Funeral services were January 23 in 
Lincoln. 


LaVern W. Free, 60, died Dec. 13 
following an automobile accident on 
U.S. Highway 136 near Harbine. He 
was a building service attendant at 
Beatrice and had been with LT&T 
since January 1978. 

Mr. Free attended Emmanuel 
Lutheran Church near Beatrice. A 
veteran of World War II, he was an 
active member of the Bitting- 
Norman Post of the American Legion 
in Beatrice as well as the Beatrice 
Fraternal Order of Eagles. 


Cecile Morehead, retired LT&T 
operator, died Feb. 11. She had been 
retired since August 1970. 

Mrs. Morehead’s telephone career 
began in 1924 when she became an 
operator at the old Pawnee Tele- 
phone Company. She was appointed 
Chief Operator at Pawnee City after 
LT&T purchased the exchange in 
1946 and in 1950 transferred to 
Tecumseh where she was also Chief 
Operator. In 1959 she moved to Lin- 
coln where she was an operator in 
Unit II until her retirement. 

Following retirement from LT&T, 
Mrs. Morehead worked part-time ina 
cafeteria at a Lincoln bank. 

Funeral services were held Febru- 
ary 14 with burial at Pawnee City. 


Retirements 


Arthur Bridger Roger Ghormley 


Richard C. Johnson Elaine Wilson 
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Ceadia Rauscher 


Arthur Bridger ended a 24-year 
career with LT&T when he retired at 
the end of November, 1980. He has 
been employed in maintenance at the 
48th & South office for 19 years. 

“I spent about five years alternat- 
ing days between the old ‘6’ office and 
49th and Huntington,” Art recalled. 
“Then George Albury, supervisor at 
the South Street building at that 
time, called and asked me to come to 
the South Street office.” 

For many years Art has cared for 
the yard at the South Street office 
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which is now considered a showplace. 

He says he has no immediate plans 
for retirement, but hopes to spend a 
lot of time on yardwork at home and 
with his family. 


Roger K. Ghormley, Chief Plan- 
ning Engineer, retired February 1 
after completing 35 years with 
LT&T. He began his telephone career 
with Automatic Electric Company of 
Chicago and joined LT&T as an 
engineering assistant in 1946. A 
native of Hutchison, Kansas, he re- 
ceived his degree in electrical engi- 
neering from Kansas State and his 
master’s degree from the University 
of Nebraska. 

Ghormley held several positions in 
the Engineering Department before 
being appointed Chief Engineer in 
1959. He became Chief Planning 
Engineer in 1967. 

A Registered Professional Engi- 
neer, Ghormley is a member of the 
Professional Engineers of Nebraska, 
has been listed in Who’s Who in En- 
gineering, was elected president of 
the Engineers Club of Lincoln and 
section chairman of the Institute of 
Electrical and Electronic Engineers. 
During his telephone career, he also 
served on several committees of the 
United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association. 

Ghormley is a past president and 
member of the Frank H. Woods Tele- 
phone Pioneer Association, a mem- 
ber of the Lincoln Sertoma Club, and 
a trustee of Sterling (Kansas) College. 
He is an elder of the United Presby- 
terian Church and serves on the Lin- 
coln Transportation System Ad- 
visory Council. 

“I have enjoyed my work here,” he 
says, ‘but there areanumber of other 
areas in which | have an interest and 
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in which I think I can make a contribu- 
tion.” 

He hopes that retirement will pro- 
vide time to pursue a long-time hobby 
as a ham radio operator and for “just 
rowing around the lakeand relaxing.” 

Ghormley and his wife, Mary, are 
anticipating the arrival of three new 
grandchildren this summer and are 
looking forward to visiting the new 
arrivals. 


Richard C. Johnson closed up a 
telephone career of 20 years January 
16, nearly 10 years before reaching 
the normal retirement age. He plans 
to turn more attention to traveling 
and gardening. 

Johnson says, “My wife and I have 
been planning this for some time.” 
After retirement, he will devote 
much of his time to his truck garden, 
which started as a hobby but has 
developed into a small business. To- 
day, that truck garden consists of two 
lots and two greenhouses and he 
regularly markets vegetables at the 
Farmer's Market in Lincoln. He is 
currently growing hanging pot 
greens and will soon start cold frames 
of geraniums, and later, tomatoes, for 
sale to retail outlets. 

“T don’t want to get too big,” he says 
of his gardening hobby. “I have some 
hunting and fishing and golfing to 
do.” 

Johnson served on the USS Massa- 
chussetts during World War II, re- 
turned to Lincoln where he worked 
for Western Electric for 15 years, 
then came to LT&T. He started as a 
janitor, but has worked most of his 
career in the Shop and Warehouse. A 
daughter, Sharon Holzel, is also 
employed at LT&T. 


Elaine Wilson closed a two-decade 
career with LT&T Jan. 10 as she took 
an early retirement. Elaine is joining 
her husband, who retired last year, in 
the leisure life. 

The Wilsons hope to do some 
traveling in their motor home, ”. . . 
while we are young enough to enjoy 
it,” says Elaine. They have plans to 
visit their grandchildren in Salt Lake 
City and tospend some time in Texas. 

Elaine has spent her entire career in 
the general office building, working 
at first in the old General Plant 
department and more recently in 
Customer Services. 


Ceadia Rauscher retired Jan. 10, 
completing a telephone career of over 
20 years, much of it as lunchroom 
attendant in the 15th & M Street 
building. She came to the Company in 
May, 1960 and worked for several 
years in building service. After the 
retirement of Hattie Staley, she took 
over the lunchroom duties. 

In the intervening years she has 
seen improvements in both capacity 
and reliability of the food vending 
machines. 

Now that she is retired Ceadia 
plans to stay in Lincoln. “That’s 
home,” she says—where she will use 
the electric organ she bought last 
April and spend more time with her 
nine grandchildren. 

“In the spring I plan to travel. We 
have a motor home and a boat and I 
want to get out in the sunshine,” she 
said. 
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Also observing service anniversaries 
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Faces set in determination and every 
muscle straining, these young ath- 
letes put the long months of training 
to the ultimate test. The athletic 
events portrayed occurred in Lin- 
coln. Photos courtesy of Journal-Star 
Printing Company. 
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Comments 


In a departure from our usual 
custom, the cover of this issue does 
not portray an LT&T employee or 
telephone equipment. At first glance 
it appears not to have any 
relationship at all to the telephone 
business. But all of these young 
athletes have participated in events 
that were seen on statewide or 
national television. And LT&T’s 
special services staff were part of 
the team that brought these events 
to sports lovers around the country. 
The article, “Computers and Choirs 
and Athletic Contests,” tells about 
the LT&Ters who provide our 
community with these special 
events. 


One thing all of these young 
competitors have in common is the 
will to win. Perhaps that’s why 
Americans have such a love for 
sports of any kind. It’s a continual 
replay of the competitive spirit 
that’s such a part of our national 
character. On the playing field or in 
the marketplace, we like a good 
challenge. “Competition in the Long 
Distance Market” discusses some of 
the challenges to the telephone 
industry—challenges that will affect 
each of us in our day to day jobs. As 
we meet these challenges, we will 
also be winners. Our reward will be 
the personal satisfaction of a job 
well done--and better service for 


Our customers. 
(YJ D he 


Computers 
and 
Choirs 
and 
Athletic 
Contests 


All rely on LT&T lines 
to go on the air 


by Pat Pike 


“There I was on Christmas Eve, 
1,500 miles from home,” a friend told 
me, “when this musical program 
came on TV and it was coming live 
from Lincoln. I was so excited to think 
that a program originating from Lin- 
coln was being seen all over the 
country.” 

The program was a chorale tele- 
vised nationally last Christmas from 
the First Plymouth Congregational 
Church in Lincoln. The annual 


Picking up the video signal as it 
comes from the NETV remote 
contro! van, this equipment sends it 
on its first step of the journey to the 
viewers television set. Toll radio 
technician Milton Wessel makes final 
adjustments prior to the state 
wrestling tournament earlier this yeal 
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Christmas Eve musical program had 
been televised locally for a number of 
years, but this was the first time that 
it had appeared coast-to-coast on a 
national TV network. And, as usual 
when events suchas this occur in Lin- 
coln, LT&T crews were there to help 
make it happen. 

“Many people are not aware of the 
importance of telephone service in 
making television and radio coverage 
of these events possible,” says Don 
Smith, installation repair supervisor. 

LT&T’s involvement with televised 
or broadcast events, whether they are 
cultural, sports or news, usually 
begins with the arrival, weeks before 
the event takes place, of an order for 
all the telephone lines and cable 
installations that will be necessary to 
get it out on the air. 


Extensive Communications 
System Required 


“There is much more to covering a 
major news or sports event than just 
getting the signal out,” Smith ex- 
plains. “An extremely complicated 
communications system is required. 
For example, when a football game is 
televised nationally from Memorial 
Stadium at UNL, there has tobea line 
of communication between the tele- 
vision camera crew and the net- 
work’s remote control van, which in 
turn is in constant communication 
with the production staff at the net- 
work offices in New York. Up in the 
press box, radio announcers from 
numerous stations are broadcasting 
live back to their home stations over 
telephone lines. Dozens of reporters 
are sending their stories over a Telex 
tied to their respective newspapers, 


and finally, coaches on both sides of 
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the field are maintaining constant 
contact with their spotters high 
above the press box via open tele- 
phone lines. All of this means that 
LT&T is responsible for laying a lot of 
cable and installing a lot of telephone 
lines before that game ever begins.” 

An event such as the Junior Olym- 
pics, which was televised nationally 
for the first time in 1977, required an 
even more complicated communica- 
tions system since events were oc- 
curring simultaneously at several 
sites in the Bob Devaney Sports Com- 
plex, the UNL Field House, and at the 
Ed Wier Track. In addition, the event, 
which drew some 1,600 athletes and 
lasted three days, created a need for 
many temporary telephone installa- 
tions in hotel and motel rooms 
around town. It was the largest 
special service order LT&T had re- 
ceived and required over 100 tele- 
phone installations and _ approxi- 
mately 40 hookups between TV 
transmitting equipment and _ the 
various sites where events were oc- 
curring. 

Special communications services 
for that project included the installa- 
tion of temporary equalized local 
loops, local loops for video trans- 
mission, B-1 (business) lines, local pri- 
vate lines and auto-ringdown private 
lines. The project involved 17 LT&T 
personnel, including installation and 
repair personnel, toll equipment per- 
sonnel, toll radio technicians, con- 
struction personnel, communica- 
tions representatives, and special ser- 
vices representatives. 

LT&T covered 32 of these special 
television remotes in 1980, accord- 
ing to Wallace Gake, toll equipment 
supervisor. Gake is responsible for 
getting the remote video signal on its 
way to the TV studios, whether they 


are local stations, or one of the major 
networks in New York. 

“We have points of pickup at Kim- 
ball Hall, the State Fairgrounds, 
Pershing Auditorium, the Devaney 
Sports Complex and Memorial Sta- 
dium,” he explains. “When an event is 
televised at any of these locations, we 
pick up the signal from the remote 
control van, connect it by cable to the 
15th & M Street toll center, then 
microwave it.to Omaha. From 
Omaha the signal is picked up by 
AT&T and microwaved on to Chicago 
or New York, depending on whether 
it is to be a nationally televised pro- 
gram or to be aired regionally.” 


Service Orders Come 
from National Networks 


For nationally televised programs, 
the order for LT&T services comes di- 
rectly from the networks in New 
York. “They will bring in equipment 
worth nearly $3 million to cover an 
event such as the UNL-Oklahoma 
football game,” Gake says. “Their on- 
the-spot equipment will include an 
engineering van, a mobile control 
van, which is actually a miniature 
studio control room, and a van for 
video tape recording equipment.” 

LT&T crews test all video equip- 
ment after it has been installed and 
hookups completed, then monitor the 
signal throughout the broadcast. 

“When we have multiple events 
occurring, such as the year that the 
Junior Olympics and the Shrine Bowl 
football game were occurring simul- 
taneously, we have to have a lot of 
equipment available, anda lot of man- 
power,” Gake says. “On that occa- 
sion, we were monitoring signals 
trom gymnastics, track and swim- 
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ming events, and a football game—all 
at the same time, and all coming from 
different locations.” 

LT&T also receives orders for 
special events coverage from the local 
TV stations, including Nebraska’s 
educational televison network. This 
works much the same way, Gake ex- 
plains, except that we transmit the 
video signal directly to the studio here 
in Lincoln, which sends it out through 
their network, or through the tele- 
phone network. 

For example, when ETV televised a 
Christmas recital at Kimball Hall at 
UNL this past winter, LT&T brought 
the signal to 15th & M via cable, then 
transmitted it to the ETV studio at 
33rd and Holdrege where it was sent 
out to their 9-station statewide net- 
work via telephone lines. 

“We beam our signal west to 
Giltner, then to Hansen via micro- 
wave, Gake says, “where it is picked 
up by AT&T, Unitel, or North- 
western Bell for the stations west of 
us. For the rest of the state we beam 
the signal to Mead where it is picked 
up by Huntel and Northwestern 
Bell.” 


The cooperation between telcos be- 
comes even more important, Gake 
explains, when the event is beamed 
interstate. For example, in 1978 a 
Nebraska-Hawaii game was_ tele- 
vised in Lincoln and sent to Hawaii 
where it was broadcast on KITV 
Honolulu. LT&T picked up the video 
signal and microwaved it to AT&T 
which transmitted it across the coun- 
try and then to Hawaii via satellite. 
When aclosed circuit program suchas 
a fight from New York is received in 
Lincoln, LT&T’s job is to bring the 
signal from Omaha via microwave 
and transmit it to video equipment set 
up at Pershing Auditorium. 
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“We always have someone there 
during the entire performance moni- 
toring the signal as it comes in,” says 
Gake. “Those people who paid up to 
$25 fora ticket are certainly not going 
to be happy if we lose that signal.” 

“T suppose you could say that there 
is some pressure in getting these 
events on the air,” comments com- 
bination technician Marvin Huls, 
who is responsible for installing tele- 
phone lines and video cable for special 
events at the UNL sports complex. 


“When I first started, I worried a lot 
that something might not work at a 
critical moment. But now, I just check 
and double-check everything and try 
to think in advance of all the things 
that might go wrong, or equipment 
that might be needed at the last 
minute. And then I try to be pre- 
pared. Usually, when something 
doesn’t work, it’s a loose wire some- 


where and we manage to find it in 
time.” 


Huls’ job doesn’t end with the 
installation of the telephones and 
cable ordered. About an hour prior to 
any game or sports event being tele- 
vised, he will check in at the sports 
complex, visiting with TV crews, 
members of the press, and game of- 
ficials to see that everything they 
have requested is installed to their 
satisfaction. 


“I let them know where they can 
find me if they need any help,” he 
says. “Then, if all goes well, I watch 
the game from a seat up there by the 
press section. Since the same camera 
crews and newspersons are usually 
here every year, I get to know them 
pretty well. I know what they want 
and where they want it. They often 
comment that they are pleased with 
the service they get from LT&T.” 


Huls is also responsible for instal- 
lation at the State Fairgrounds dur- 
ing the racing season and the State 
Fair. 

“T probably install 100 to 150 tele- 
phones prior to the Fair and hook up 
about 40 pay stations on the Fair- 
grounds,” he comments. “Then I’m 
usually on the grounds during most 
of the week making any needed 
repairs.” 


ts 


Cornhusker Games 
Tall Order for LT&T 


At Memorial Stadium where the 
Cornhusker football games take 
place, three combination technicians 
are required to handle the special wir- 
ing needs of coaches, game officials, 
announcers, radio and TV crews and 
the press. These three, whose regu- 
lar assignment includes preparing for 
all events at the stadium, are Leonard 
White, Roger Weber, and Richard 
Anthony. 


“We may spend three to four days 
getting all equipment installed prior 
to the Shrine Bowl, which is the first 
game of the season,” White says. 
“Whenever the Cornhuskers play at 
home, we receive orders for the in- 
stallations that will be needed for the 
Saturday game. By Friday afternoon 
when the coaches and the TV pro- 
ducers arrive, we are ready for a dry 
run of all hookups. On Saturday we 
are at the Stadium by 8 o'clock check- 
ing and re-checking our wiring to 
make sure that everything is in work- 
ing order before kick-off time. Then 
we go up to the press box where we 
can be reached if there are any prob- 
lems during the game.” 

Last year, according to White, 
LT&T buried cable parallel to the 
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football field from about the 30 to the 
50 yard line, and put in permanent 
pedestals. The coaches’ headsets are 
connected to the pedestals. 

“We have fewer problems with the 
lines being kicked loose now,” he ex- 
plains, “but when a coach gets ex- 
cited and throws his headset on the 
ground, we still have a problem and 
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have to be prepared for quick 
repairs.” 

In addition to special events on 
campus, White and Weber are re- 
sponsible for all telecommunications 
installations on the UNL downtown 
and east campuses. Anthony serves 
as a trouble shooter on both 
campuses. 


¢£ 
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Arriving by cable at the toll center on M street, the signal is microwaved out 
tha network. Monitoring the signal is toll radio technician Joe Krasomil. 
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Service Requirements Vary 


There is a certain routine to the 
service requirements for most of 
these special events, according to 
Smith, but no two jobs are ever ex- 
actly alike. “Let me give you an exam- 
ple,” he says. “When President Ford 
visited Lincoln to address the UNL 
commencement class some years ago, 
we had to devise a special reel of cable 
with a telephone jack on the end. It 
was waiting at the airport and the 
minute his plane touched down, the 
President’s advance security force 
dashed to the plane with the end of 
the wire and plugged in the Presi- 
dent’s telephone so that they were in 
instant communication with the 


White House.” 


“On that occasion, we also had to 
have a headset installed linking the 
entrance with his security people in- 
side the auditorium. The minute he 
stepped from his car, the person 
stationed at the door was to alert 
security personnel throughout the 
building. We had difficulty getting 
the system to work, however, and 
were still working on it almost right 
up tothe moment his caravan arrived. 
At the last minute, we got it work- 
ing, the call was made, then, since the 
line had no further function, it was 
removed.” 

“Presidential visits require a lot of 
additional telephone service,” Smith 
explains, “because of the intense 
security and the extensive media 
coverage. The security people gener- 
ally arrive in town several days in 
advance of the presidential party, 
bringing with them their own switch- 
board. It is our job to get a communi- 
cation system set up for them. We get 


plenty of advance notice on these 
visits, however, because a security 
check has to be made of our own 
people before they are allowed on the 
premises where the installations are 
to be made.” 

According to Ray Green, com- 
munications representative, we can 
usually expect an increase in orders 
for special services during an elec- 
tion year because of all the visiting 
candidates for office. Our biggest call 
for special services, however, is for 
sports events such as the Big Eight 
football games or the recent NCAA 
regional basketball tournament. 


“We actually consider our involve- 
ment with these special events a pub- 
lic service as much as a money mak- 
ing venture,” Green comments. 
“Since they are frequently weekend 
events, or have to be done on a tight 
schedule, they often involve a lot of 
overtime work and are expensive ser- 
vices to provide.” 


Special Services 
Good PR for LT&T 


These projects could also be con- 
sidered good public relations for 
LT&T, according to Smith. “We've 
been commended many times by the 
network TV and radio people on the 
professionalism and the cooperative 
attitude of our people. We have a 
good record. We’ve never had any- 
thing major break down. The reason 
is that we have good equipment and 
people who care. The people we have 
assigned to these jobs are con- 
scientious and knowledgeable. They 
pride themselves in getting the job 
done, getting it done right, and get- 


ting it done on time.” 


Statehouse Computer 
Control Center 


A special services project 
by Pat Pike 


Standing before the equipment that makes up the Contro! Center for the 
State of Nebraska's computer network are (left) LT&T’s Sid McCartney, 
marketing account supervisor, and Gerald Hurley, data Communications 
manager for the state. 


Not all special services provided by trol Center for the Nebraska Division 


LT&T deal with sports events or pub- 
lic affairs. A recently completed proj- 
ect for the State of Nebraska demon- 
strates another way in which special 
communications needs of the com- 
munity require LT&T’s assistance. 
The project was the improvement 
and expansion of the Computer Con- 


of Communications, the statewide 
teleprocessing network. 

The expanded Control Center, 
which became operational in Febru- 
ary, will enable more efficient man- 
agement of the 150 circuits that com- 
prise the State’s computer network. 
Located in the State Capitol building 
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in Lincoln, the Control Center moni- 
tors signals emanating from the more 
than 500 remote terminals tied into 
the State’s Data Processing system. 
Its function is to diagnose trouble, or 
pending trouble, at any one of the re- 
mote terminals. The Control Center 
also monitors data communications 
traffic in the multi-state Ag Net- 
work. The result will be a con- 
siderable savings for the State in re- 
pair costs as well as a reduction of 
non-productive down time for all 
computers in the networks. 

LT&T became involved with the 
project because all computer signals 
between the State’s Data Processing 
Center in Lincoln and the out-state 
computer terminals, which are car- 
ried over the telephone network, use 
the LT&T network. 

“The function of the new equip- 
ment is to take an electronic signal 
apart and see what’s wrong with it,” 
according to Gerald Hurley, data 
communications manager for the 
State of Nebraska. Hurley and Lonnie 
Linbeck, teleprocessing network spe- 
cialist for the State, are responsible 
for operation of the Control Center. 

“In the past, we were dependent 
upon on-the-site diagnosis when- 
ever we had.a proplem with trans- 
mission anywhere on the network,” 
Hurley explains. “With locations as 
far away as Scottsbluff, for example, 


this became very expensive. Our 
equipment is purchased from a 
variety of vendors and until we knew 
where the problem was, we did not 
always know who to send out there to 
take care of repairs. The new equip- 
ment enables us to pinpoint the prob- 
lem right here, then dispatch the 
proper person to repair it. Another 
big savings will be in reduced down 
time for the computers. In the past, 
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whenever there was a problem on a 
circuit, all ‘legs’ or terminals on that 
circuit went down until the trouble 
was corrected. With our new equip- 
ment, we can isolate each leg of the 
circuit and deal with only the one hav- 
ing trouble.” 

Computer networking involves a 
process known as digital analog sig- 
nal conversion. The telephone in- 
dustry has a primary responsibility in 
this process by providing the conver- 
sion device, known as a modem. The 
control center can now unravel, or 
decode, these complex signals, there- 
by facilitating rapid fault diagnosis. 

Installation of the new Control 
Center was part of the continuing 
joint effort of LT&T, Northwestern 
Bell, the State’s Division of Com- 
munications, and the State Data 
Processing Department, according to 
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Sid McCartney, LT&T marketing ac- 
count supervisor. Some of the equip- 
ment installed in the Center was 
leased from LT&T and some of it was 
provided by Northwestern Bell, but 
LT &T personnel were responsible for 
most of the wiring in the system. 
“We spent nearly 8 months plan- 
ning this project,” McCartney says. 
“We were determined not to have 
those computers down any longer 
than necessary, so Warren Drake of 
I&R, special services, spent several 
weeks pre-wiring before the actual 
cutover was made. When we finally 
cut the new equipment into service, 
we were gratified when Warren was 
able to accomplish the complicated 
connections in less than four hours so 
that none of the computers were 
down for more than a day.” @) 
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Behind the scenes Warren Drake, !&R. makes adjustments on the wires that tle 
the contro! center to the statewide computer network 
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Finding 


| His Roots 
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by Ken Clinefelter 


Searching for 
Family History 
Turns into Lifelong 
Hobby for Retired 
LT& Ter 


It may have been the influence of 
the popular TV program “Roots” or it 
may be simply a spontaneous grass- 
roots urge on the part of people to 
determine their origins. Whatever 
the cause, it seems as if more and 
more people are beginning to trace 
their family lineage. Many are find- 
ing, however, that even when their 
family has remained in the same loca- 
tion for a couple of generations and 
they can still contact parents and 
grandparents, the process of tracing 
all the branches and twigs of a family 
tree can be a challenging and time 
consuming task. 

For Joe Hartley, retired Personnel 
Supervisor, the task should have 
appeared impossible. But braving the 


Documents such as this early marriage 


certificate provided valuable links in 
tracing Joe Hartley's family tree. 
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odds, Joe has become something of an 
authority on the genealogy of his 
family and on the keeping and organ- 
izing of family records, data, and 
memorabilia. Lounging comfortably 
in his den, Joe told recently how he 
was separated at an early age from 
the usual chain of family records and 
history. His family was living in Il- 
linois when he was orphaned at the 
age of seven. His 19-year-old sister, 
Nellie, gathered the family of five 
children together and brought them 
to Lincoln where his mother’s sister 
and one of their grandfathers lived. 
Joe lived with a cousin for awhile, 
then later moved toa farm and before 
he turned 14 he was supporting 
himself. Hartley’s older brother and 
sisters, all living in the Lincoln area, 
had known all of the relatives in the 
family, but because he had left Illinois 
when he was so young, Joe had little 
memory of any of them. It wasn't 
until 1933 that he began to track the 
family line. Pulling out some carefully 
bound notebooks, Joe told how his 
interest in family history started. 

“1 was visiting with an uncle and he 
told me he had the old family Bible. I 
got to looking at it and! copied down 
the record pages. It told me the name 
of my grandfather and his father,” he 
said. | 

Joe commented that his early 
research was a “come hither” tech- 
nique. He let it be known that he was 
after family information, and it came 
his way. “I fell into some information 
on my mother’s side that way,” he 
said, “and found out that she was a 
Quaker.” 

He considers this one of the most 
fortunate discoveries in tracing his 
family because the Quakers kept ex- 
cellent records of their members, 
even recording changes of residence. 
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His records on that branch of his 
family tree started with a paper 
written by his mother that came into 
his hands 40 years after it was 
recorded. 

He advises those who want to piece 
together their family tree and history 
to first inform any known members 
of the family that you want informa- 
tion. Next, he suggests starting a 
family search of state historical 
society libraries. The Nebraska State 
Historical Society in Lincoln is one of 
the best in this part of the country, 
according to Joe. He has also done 
research at similar organizations in 
Missouri and Illinois and suggests 
that in many cases others will also 
have to continue their search at 
historical societies in other states. 

“Find old family Bibles if you can,” 
Joe advises. “Locate census records 
and follow them.” 

He also suggests checking war 
records, which are still available. 

“One of my wife’s ancestors, a 
Robert Shelley, fought in the war of 
1812. When I found that it was still 
possible to get those war records, | 
thought that was remarkable,” he 
said. 

Joe also suggests talking to rela- 
tives to gather oral history of your 
family. 

“Write it down and tell who told it,” 
he advises. 

Joe told of one uncle who gave him 
a great deal of information—“most of 
which proved to be wrong, just a little 
bit wrong,” he said. 

He points out that records of the 
Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion (DAR) and of the Sons of the 
American Revolution are additional 
valuable sources of information. If 
you can make a tie with either of 
these organizations, you can add to 


your family history. 

Joe’s natural ability and inclination 
to write and draw emerged while he 
was still in his teens and he began to 
keep a journal, another interesting 
aspect of family history. 

Punctuating his comments with a 
few expressive gestures of his hands, 
Joe told this story. 

“T had been at a New Year’s skating 
party at the old University Place 
swimming pool when a storm came 
up, complete with spectacular light- 
ning.” He recalls thinking, “I want to 
remember this.” He went home and 
wrote down the events of that day in 
1916 and has continued the journal 
on a regular basis from that time on, 
with one exception. That was during 
the depression of the 1930’s when he 
was doing moonlight work as well as 
holding a full-time job in order to help 
various family members caught in the 
economic disaster. Working 16 hours 


Photos of Hartley's ancestors 
are grouped by family and kept 
in bound volumes. 


a day left little time for journal entries 
during that period, but he resumed 
his journal after the crisis was ended. 
Today it includes letters from his 
brother, Al, written while he was in 
military service in World War I, and 
letters from his son, Dick, who served 
in World War II. 

“Dick wrote every day, and my 
brother, Al, was pretty good at it, 
too,” said Joe. 

In addition to providing a record of 
the times, which may some day be 
exceptionally valuable to historians, 
the journal serves a special purpose 
for Joe. 

“Tt settles all arguments about who 
did what, and when.” To this day the 
81-year-old student of history con- 
tinues to keep the daily journal which 
spans nearly seven decades of his life. 
Today’s entries consist of all sorts of 
things of interest to him and his 
family, including football results. 

Although most of his family 
records and history were gathered 
before some of the modern devices 
were available, Joe favors using such 
things as tape recorders and modern 
copying machines when possible. 

“T use Copy Cat all the time,” he 
chuckled. 

Early in his process of gathering 
family data and writing his journals, 
Hartley realized that he would have 
to develop a system for organizing 
the material. 

“I started getting so much stuff 
that I had whole files full of letters 
and things.” 

He found that he had to sort it out 
and he settled on 8%” by 11” binders 
and notebooks to collect the material. 
His family background is neatly 
bound together with index tabs 
showing the various sections of data 
on family names in his tree. Similar 
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Bound volumes of his journals and ledgers of family history dominate Hartley's 


well-stocked library shelves. 


volumes of his journals fill a long 
shelf on the wall of his den and he is 
still adding to them daily. 

One of Hartley’s secrets to gather- 
ing family data is to never turn down 
anything old that is of a family 
nature. He told of some woodwork- 
ing tools and an old desk an ancestor 
had brought west with him that had 
been passed down the family. Whena 
granddaughter of the relative moved 
and couldn’t take it with her, she 
offered it to Joe, who didn’t par- 
ticularly want it, but accepted it 
anyway. He received a truckload of 
what he laughingly describes as 
“assorted junk—some of which was 
quite old.” 

Some of his grandchildren, rum- 
maging through the desk, found 
things in it dating back to the mid 


1880's. Joe stored it in his shop in the 
early 1960’s then later, while visiting 
relatives in Delaware, toured an old 
Revolutionary house and_ there 
beheld with awe an old desk just like 
the one he had accepted. 

“Everything in that house was 200 
years old,” he said in an impressed 
voice. 

That helped him date his antique 
desk. Today that desk, restored to as 
near to its original beauty and ap- 
pearance as possible, sits in a place of 
honor in the Hartley home. 

To Joe, his wife Johnnie, and to 
most people who trace their family 
lineage, it is the family link to historic 
events of the past, and the sense of 
identity that a family tree gives, that 
are the real treasures. @) 
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Your Major Medical Benefit: 
What Does It Mean to You? 


Your health insurance is one of the 
major benefits available to you 
through your LT&T employment. 
You are encouraged to make full use 
of all of the benefits available to you 
for maintaining your health and that 
of your family. Very often, however, 
employees and pensioners find the 
health forms formidable and fail to 
fully understand how these benefits 
can be used. Some of the questions 
frequently asked about the Major 
Medical coverage are answered below 
and may help your understanding of 
the Major Medical portion of your 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield coverage. 
We suggest that you clip this page and 
file it with your family health records 
for future use. 


QO. What is the difference between 
the Major Medical plan and the 
Basic Medical/Surgical plan? 


A. The benefits provided by your 
basic medical/surgical plan 
cover your expenses for any 
sickness or injury that requires 
medical care, hospitalization, 
surgery, etc. The Major Medical 
plan provides coverage after the 
basic Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
benefits have been exhausted. In 
addition, your Major Medical 
plan provides benefits for certain 
services not covered under the 
basic plan. 


QO. What kinds of services are 
covered by the Major Medical 


plan? 


A. Some of the medical services, 
treatments and supplies payable 
under Major Medical include: 
® physicians’ charges for diag- 

nostic care in the hospital, the 

physician’s office, or at home. 
e X-rays and other diagnostic 

laboratory procedures. 
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® prescription drugs. 

@ services of a qualified physical 
therapist under the supervi- 
sion of a physician. 

® services of a registered nurse 
(RN) or a licensed practical 
nurse (LPN). 

e ambulance services. 

® out-patient rehabilitative care 
for alcohol or drug addiction, 
Or nervous and mental dis- 
orders. 

® initial purchase of braces, 
crutches, and_ prosthetic 
appliances. 

e rental of durable’ medical 
equipment for up to 90 days. 

@ speech therapy. 

® routine immunizations, in- 
cluding tetnus, polio, MMR, 
DPT, flu and small pox. 

@ initial set of eyeglasses or con- 
tact lenses if required as a 
result of surgery. 


. Does the Major Medical plan pay 


the full cost of these services? 


No. Like your automobile in- 
surance, Major Medical coverage 
is designed to relieve you of ex- 
cessive medical costs only. In 
order to hold premium costs 
down, there is an annual $100 
deductible that must be met 
before benefits are paid. How- 
ever, you do not pay $100 on each 
claim. Your deductible require- 
ment is satisfied when you or 
another eligible dependent have 
incurred $100 out-of-pocket 
medical expenses in any calendar 
year. You will be reimbursed 
80% of the usual and customary 
costs for covered services after 
the $100 deductible require- 
ment has been met on a particu- 
lar individual. 


Q. Must I pay $100 deductible for 
each member of my family who 
is covered by the Major Medical 
plan? 


A. No. If one member of the family 
satisfies the Major Medical 
deductible requirements in a 
calendar year, then covered costs 
incurred for all other eligible 
dependents may be combined to 
satisfy the second deductible. For 
example, if you have five depen- 
dents, and one person meets the 
$100 deductible, the covered 
costs of the remaining four eligi- 
ble dependents can go towards 
the second $100 deductible. 


Q. Does the deductible have to be 
satisfied each year? 


A. Yes. The Major Medical year for 
you and your dependents runs 
from January 1 through Decem- 
ber 31. Any medical expenses 
incurred during that period will 
be credited toward your deducti- 
ble requirement for that year. 


Q. How do I file a claim for reim- 
bursement under the Major 
Medical plan? 

A. First fill out a Major Medical 
claim form. These are available 
from your supervisor or the Per- 
sonnel Department. Along with 
the claim form you should sub- 
mit the Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield itemized statements from 
all medical providers for that par- 
ticular year. 


QO. What should these statements 


include? 


A. The itemized statement should 
include the provider’s name, the 
patient’s name, date of service, 
description of service provided, 
and the charge for each service. 
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Copies of these itemized state- 
ments should be attached to the 
completed Major Medical claim 
form and mailed to Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield at the address 


indicated on the claim form. 


Do I have to pay the bills before I 
submit my claim for reim- 
bursement? 


No. You do not need to furnish 
proof that the bills have already 
been paid. Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield will subtract $100 from 
the total submitted and mail you 
a check for 80% of the remaining 
covered charges. 


Q. How long do I have to file the 


claim? 


Any Major Medical claims for 
yourself or eligible dependents 
must be filed within 12 months 
from the close of the calendar 
year the expense was incurred. 
For example, -if one of your 
dependents underwent surgery 
in July of 1980, the claim for ex- 
penses connected with the sur- 
gery should be submitted by 
December 31, 1981. 


Do [have to wait until the end of 
the year, or until all bills froma 
particular illness or injury have 
been received before filing a 
claim? 


No. You may file a claim as soon 
as you have over $100 out-of- 
pocket expense. You may wish to 
file a claim each two or three 
months for medical expenses in- 
curred. This is acceptable and 
additional forms are available 
from your supervisor or the Per- 
sonnel Department if you need 
them. 


If I need help in filing my claim, 
is there anyone available that 
can provide assistance? 


Yes. Joanie Winders will be glad 
to offer assistance and to answer 
any questions you may have. 
You will also find the answer to 
most of your questions in the 


Employee Handbook. () 


Superior Museum Gifted 
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Both past and present Superior area managers were on hand to present the Nuckolls 
County Historical Society with artifacts spanning a half century of telephone history in the 
community. From left are: Frank Kubat, retired, Erman Wheatcraft, and Historical Society 


president, Oran King, all of Superior. 


The Nuckolls County Historial 
Society recently received a collection 
of telephone directories that span 
more than 50 years of the communi- 
ty’s history. The directories were pre- 
sented by Erman L. (Bud) Wheat- 
craft, area manager for the Lincoln 
Telephone Company, to Historical 
Society President, Oran King, in a 
ceremony February 18, at the Supe- 
rior Telephone office. 

Many of the directories in the col- 
lection, which dates back to 1927, 
were contributed by Herbert Atkins, 
retired printing supervisor at the 
Superior Express. Atkins, who com- 
pleted 48 years with the Express prior 
to retiring earlier this year, printed 
the Superior telephone directories 
until the early 1960’s when all com- 
munities in the area were combined 
into a single directory and printing 
was done in Lincoln. Frank F. Kubat, 
retired Superior area manager for 
LT&T also contributed directories 
from his personal collection. Kubat 
retired in 1964 after 45 years with the 
Company. Most of that time he was 
area Manager in Superior. 


According to Mr. Wheatcraft, 
several editions were missing when 
he began compiling the collection. An 
ad on the local radio station, how- 
ever, brought missing copies from the 
late ‘50’s from several local residents. 
Other missing copies were supplied 
by Dwight Splitt at the Hastings of- 
fice and by the Lincoln office. 

In addition, Wheatcraft presented 
the Society with a history of the Lin- 
coln Telephone Company, published 
in 1955 on the occasion of the Com- 
pany’s 50th anniversary, and an old 
style magneto wall phone commonly 
seen in rural homes around the turn 
of the century. The phone was the 
last of those models to be in service in 
Superior. 

In accepting the gift for the 
Historical Society, King said that the 
directories would be an important 
addition to the County’s historical 
reference library and would be 
housed in the Society’s new addition 
scheduled for completion later this 


year. @) 
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Editor's note: 

The following article, which has ap- 
peared in several recent Bell employee 
publications, is reprinted with per- 
mission of the Public Relations De- 
partment of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. Some of the 
common carriers mentioned in the 
article also offer alternate interstate 
routes for calls within LIGT’s 
territory where in recent months they 
have conducted an extensive advertis- 
ing campaign. As we meet the chal- 
lenges of these competitive common 
carriers, it is important to understand 
how they operate and how their adver- 
tising messages are sometimes mis- 
leading to the customer. 
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A number of competitors recently 
have taken aim at long distance tele- 
phone services traditionally pro- 
vided by Bell and its independent tele- 
phone company partners. 
Specifically, these competitors have 
targeted the small business/resi- 
dence users of long distance service. 

In telephone terms, some Other 
Common Carriers (OCCs) are now in 
direct competition for a share of the 
revenues from services like Message 
Telecommunications Service (MTS) 
and Wide Area Telecommunications 
Service (WATS). The OCCs are after 
the heavy users of such services—a 
relatively small number of cus- 
tomers who generate a dispropor- 
tionately large amount of long dis- 
tance revenues. 

To effectively compete, it’s impor- 
tant for employees to know who 
these OCCs are, how they got in- 
volved in long distance services, how 
their prices compare with Bell Sys- 
tem prices for long distance services 
and what’s behind advertising claims 
made by some of them—claims 
promising spectacular savings to cus- 
tomers who would use their long dis- 
tance-type services. 

These competitors include MCI, 
Southern Pacific Communications 
(SPC), ITT and Western Union. They 
now offer their services in 168 city lo- 
cations across the country and are 
adding more each month. Last year 
about 55 percent of their revenues 
came from their MTS/WATS-like 
services. 


The Door to Competition Opened 


Briefly, here’s how they became in- 
volved in providing services similar to 
Bell’s residence long distance ser- 


vices. In 1969, the FCC authorized 
MCI to build a microwave route be- 
tween Chicago and St. Louis over 
which service began in January 1972. 
In the following years, the Commis- 
sion opened up that field still further 
by authorizing any OCC to set up 
routes in competition with the Bell 
System. Since that time, MCI, SPC 
and ITT have built up national net- 
works. At the same time, Western 
Union has set about broadening its 
microwave system. 

At first, these OCCs limited them- 
selves to furnishing point-to-point 
private line services. Eventually, 
however, they asked for, and were 
given the go-ahead to furnish cir- 
cuits used in foreign exchange ser- 
vice (a service that allows customers 
to have local telephone service in a 
distant city) and in switched private 
networks. Both of these services can 
connect directly into the telephone 
companies’ public switched network. 

These changes enhanced the 
OCCs’ ability to offer services that 
are directly competitive with or 
similar to the Bell System’s regular 
long distance (MTS) and wide area 
(WATS) services. 

Originally these OCC services 
were sold to large business custom- 
ers. Recently, however, the OCCs 
have been promoting such services 
for residence and small business. 


OCCs’ Service Limited 


While the long distance service 
these OCCs have to offer is similar to 
service offered by the Bell System, 
their mission being to transport tele- 
communications messages from 
point to point, there are two basic 


operational differences between their 
kinds of service and Bell service: 

First, these services are available 
only incertain routes and, with minor 
exceptions, the OCCs are authorized 
to operate on an interstate basis only. 

Second, for their MTS-like ser- 
vices the OCCs do not provide direct 
access to or from their customers’ lo- 
cations. Their customers must use 
the local telephone exchange net- 
work to reach the OCCs’ operating 
centers. Also, after a message is 
transmitted over an OCC network, 
it’s necessary to make use of a local 
telephone exchange network to com- 
plete the call. 
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... Most 
OCC’s provide 
only interstate 
service... 


In other words, the OCC provides 
the “pipe” in the middle (either their 
Own microwave routes or a combina- 
tion of owned facilities and circuits 
leased from other carriers) and makes 
use of a local telephone exchange net- 
work at each end. This process in- 
volves a different dialing procedure 
for the customer—one that requires a 
push-button telephone or an aux- 
iliary pad, and from 22 to 24 num- 
bers to complete a call. 

There are two points to remember 
in understanding how Bell services 
are priced compared to how the 
OCCs price their services: As a 
regulated corporation, Bell’s inter- 
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state toll rates are based on nation- 
wide averages which provide uni- 
form charges for long distance 
service, regardless of where a person 
lives. At the same time, these rates 
make a contribution to local rates to 
make telephone service universally 
available at affordable rates. 

The OCCs typically choose to serve 
only high-traffic routes. In addition, 
under present regulatory policies, the 
OCCs do not support their propor- 
tionate share of contributions to local 
service. Because of this, OCCs havea 
competitive advantage. In many in- 
stances, this enables them to provide 
service at cheaper rates and still make 
a profit. 

The messages in the advertising 
campaigns of these competitors for 
interstate long distance, particularly 
those in recent MCI advertisements, 
may be true for some Bell System 
residence customers—but certainly 
not for most. 


Rate Comparisons Misleading 


In all its advertisements, MCI 
presents a highly selective case in its 
own favor, comparing their least ex- 
pensive rate period (5 p.m. to 8 p.m. 
rates) with Bell’s mid-level or eve- 
ning rate period (5 p.m. to 11 p.m.). 
There is no mention made of Bell’s 
lower weekend and night rates. More 
importantly, many of these ads do not 
point out all the costs that could be 
incurred by customers using their 
service. 

MCI requires a monthly service fee 
of $10 for full service and a $5 a 
month fee for limited services. (The 
limited fee restricts use of the net- 
work to the hours of 5 p.m. to 8 a.m. 
and all day weekends and recognized 


holidays.) The full service fee of $10 is 
mentioned in most of their ads—but 
it is not included as a prorated ele- 
ment in any of the rates shown in the 
advertising. 

Although in their advertisements, 
the carriers all quote the time and 
distance charges, their subscription 
charge of from $5 to $10 must be con- 
sidered in determining the “actual 
cost” of their service. In some cases, 
the carrier has no subscription fee, 
but does require the customer to 
agree to pay at least $25 to $75 a 
month in minimum usage charges. 


Hidden Costs Push OCC Rates Up 


A second hidden cost, not men- 
tioned in most OCC advertisements, 
is a message unit charge—or in some 
cases toll charges—that could be in- 
curred by many customers for each 
call placed to access an OCC operat- 
ing center. Except for those users 
who can access OCC operating cen- 
ters as part of their flat rate ex- 
change service, such customers will 
incur a message or toll charge each 
time they place calls to an OCC facil- 
ity. (This charge may range from 
three cents to ten cents a call, be- 
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“... hidden 
charges have 
to be taken 
into consid- 
eration... 
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cause of variations in local rate struc- 
tures and location of the OCC’s facil- 
ities. The charge for such a call may 
occasionally exceed one dollar. A 
credit representing that message unit 
charge is passed on by the Bell Sys- 
tem Company to the OCC which may 
or may not reflect that in its rates.) 
Either way, there is always another 
charge—other than the price-per- 
minute charge—that has to be con- 
sidered in making any realistic price 
comparison. Perhaps of even greater 
significance is the fact that any price 
comparison made between Bell’s ser- 
vice and an OCC’s service offering 
has to be based on each individual cus- 
tomer’s usage and calling patterns. If 
a customer spends long distance 
money on calls to cities the common 
carriers do not serve, that customer 
probably can’t save on long distance 
toll charges by using an OCC’s ser- 
vice. However, if a customer makes 
many calls to cities served by an OCC, 
that customer could save money. 
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... the 
number of 
cities served is 
limited...” 


In this regard, when MCI calls it- 
self “the nation’s long distance net- 
work,” it should be pointed out that 
the number of cities it serves is still 
limited and that with limited excep- 
tions it is only authorized to provide 
interstate service. 


The fact that most OCCs provide 
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only interstate service can be a source 
of customer confusion. MCI’s resi- 
dence ads state, for example, that if a 
customer’s toll bills run $25 or morea 
month, “you can greatly benefit from 
the savings MCI gives you.” Similar- 
ly, an SPC ad says: “Save up to 50% on 
your long distance telephone bill.” 
Such statements would not be true 
for many customers. 

Bell residence MTS statistics show 
that customers averaging $26.85 a 
month in direct distance dialed 
(DDD) toll calls make only about 
$13.00 a month of interstate DDD 
calls. The balance of $13.85 is for 
intrastate DDD calls. Because of this, 
it’s probable that many residence cus- 
tomers with toll bills totaling over 
$25 a month would see no reduction 
in their phone bills if they subscribed 
to an OCC service of this kind. 

When hidden charges (including 
OCC’s monthly charge or minimum 
service charge, as well as message 
unit charges from local telephone 
companies) are taken into considera- 
tion in determining the true monthly 
rate for such service, the real cost 
may be higher than Bell rates for 
some customers, although it may be 
lower for others. 

OCC claims such as: “Save up to 
50% on your long distance bills,” 
“30% to 60% off your long distance 
calls,” and “Reach out and touch 
someone. But do it for half of what 
Bell charges,” may be true for some 
customers, but certainly not for all— 
or even most. 

The main selling point made by the 
OCCs in advertising their services is 
low cost. It is true that some custom- 
ers can realize savings over regular 
long distance rates and that the OCC 
charge for a single call may be sub- 
stantially below the cost of the same 
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call over the public switched net- 
work. A recent AT&T rate compari- 
son, however, indicates that when 
the additional charges for local calls 
made to the OCC facilities and the 
OCCs’ monthly subscription fees are 
added in, customers may end up pay- 
ing almost as much as they would for 
Bell System interstate long distance 
services. Sometimes, too, they ac- 
tually pay more. 

Any true comparison in rates be- 
tween Bell service and any OCC ser- 
vice of this nature must be done onan 
individual customer basis—for the 
simple fact that customers’ calling 


patterns vary. @) 


Fill er Up 
and Check 
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by Ken Clinefelter 


LT& Ts new Gasboy 
a do-it-yourself 
project 
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M'GHT Comes on 


Heart of the Gasboy automated gasoline dispensing system is the control panel that 


records driver, car and amount of gas used. 


Lincoln-based LT&T drivers are 
button-pushing through a new rou- 
tine as they refuel their vehicles these 
days. It is part of a program that is 
expected to increase the operating 
efficiency of our motor vehicle sys- 
tem and help protect the Company 
from future gasoline shortages if 
they develop. 

The new system consists of an 
automated gasoline dispensing unit 
that is used to refuel Company cars. 
Heart of the system is the Gasboy 
Control panel that operates the gas 
pump, identifies the car and driver 
and records the amount of gasoline 
used. One of these Gasboy systems is 
located at the garage at 21st & Mand 
the other at the 66th street garage. 

The new system offers several ad- 
vantages, all of which add to the ef- 
ficiency of fueling the Company’s 
fleet and keeping records. Use of the 


system will provide a means to es- 
tablish a record of our gasoline usage. 
This will help to establish needs for 
allocation purposes as well as gener- 
ate easily-accessible and usable rec- 
ords for each vehicle in the Com- 
pany’s Lincoln fleet. The system will 
also permit the Company’s gas pumps 
to be kept open longer hours and isa 
relatively easy procedure for LT&T 
personnel to follow. 

Perhaps the primary advantage to 
the Company, according to Motor 
Vehicle Supervisor Larry Small, is the 
establishment of records of gasoline 
usage. This information can be used 
to assure that LT&T will have ade- 
quate supplies of motor fuel even in 
the event of a severe shortage. When 
the Company installed pumps and a 
12,000 gallon tank at the 66th street 
garage location it was given an allo- 
cation of gasoline sufficient to 
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operate 61 vehicles from that loca- 
tion. However, the established pump 
operation at the 21st street garage 
could not qualify for an allocation. 
The new records will help the Com- 
pany establish how much fuel it uses 
to operate the vehicles based at the 
downtown location in order to qualify 
for an allocation that could be used if 
there is a fuel emergency. 

Records for each vehicle include 
such things as the number of miles 
driven, amount of gasoline used, the 
miles per gallon, and the operating 
cost. This information will be given to 
each supervisor and will also be used 
by the motor vehicle section to help 
decide which vehicles to repair or 
replace. 

The automated Gasboy system 
allows Company gas pumps to be kept 
open more hours each day than under 
the old system, a convenience to 
those employees using vehicles un- 
usually early or late in the day. 

For drivers, the routine of fueling 
the cars is a cross between the steps 
they go through at ordinary self-ser- 
vice gasoline pumps and the pro- 
cedure used at automated bank teller 
machines. Operation of the system is 
simple, with clear instructions print- 
ed on each Gasboy. To fuel a Com- 
pany car, the driver removes a yellow 
card from the vehicle and inserts it 
into the proper slot with the beveled 
corner at the top left. The Gasboy will 
automatically identify the car. The 
employee number, which is found on 
each employee’s Company ID card, is 
keyed in, then the number punched 
for the gas pump to be used. At this 
point the Gasboy is activated and the 
pump ready to dispense gasoline. 
Only unleaded gasoline is available 
through the automated system, but 
most cars and trucks in the LT&T 
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fleet operate on unleaded gasoline. 

During a meeting to instruct 
drivers in use of the system, Small 
warned that a wet Gasboy card will 
not function. If the weather is rainy 
when a driver fills up, the card may 
need to be dried off. If the pump 
flashes an “invalid” signal, the driver 
should remove the card and repeat 
the process of activating the pump. 

Because attendants are no longer 
present to refuel vehicles, it will be 
the drivers’ responsibility to check 
the oil and add some if necessary. Oil 
dispensing posts are provided at both 
Gasboy locations. The oil is dis- 
pensed through a hose much like a 
gasoline hose and nozzle. A dial lever 
can be set to measure Out one quart 
and the employee simply sets the indi- 
cator, puts the nozzle in the oil fill 
tube and pulls the trigger. The device 
shuts off automatically after one 
quart is dispensed. If an additional 
quart is needed, the process must be 
repeated. 

Record keeping for the fills is 
manual, and oil-use cards are located 
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Larry Small, motor vehicle supervisor, and Jack Geist, 
supply director. inspect the Gasboy Cardotro/ pane! that 
will provide the records to Monitor LT &T gasoline usage 


at each oil dispenser. The employee 
must fill out the card and deposit it in 
a drop box. This system was not yet in 
use as the Gasboy system became 
functional, but was expected to be 
soon. 

In addition to asking employees to 
check the oil, Small encourages 
drivers to takea little extra time when 
they are refueling to inspect their 
vehicles for low tires, burned out 
lights or other faults that should be 
repaired. 

There are some other Gasboy in- 
stallations used by operators of other 
vehicle fleets in Lincoln but cards for 
the LT&T system will not operate at 
those installations, nor will the other 
fleet cards operate an LT&T pump. 

The Gasboy has brought a change 
of routine for Lincoln drivers, but the 
automated system will help drivers 
and motor vehicle personnel give 
closer attention to the condition and 
performance of each vehicle in the 
Lincoln fleet as well as provide for the 
Company’s motor fuel requirements 


in the future. @) 
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Gerald Svoboda, construction 
foreman. fills his gas tank in a trial 
run of the new Gasboy system 
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Boyd Wedgwood 
40th Anniversary 


April 21, 1941, seemed like an or- 
dinary day to most people, but to 
Boyd Wedgwood and to LT&T it has 
become a special date. That was the 
day that Wedgwood started his tele- 
phone career. 

Forty years and two days later the 
anniversary was observed by alunch- 
eon at the Top of the First, attended 
by Company officers, department 
heads and co-workers of Boyd. Com- 
pany President Thomas C. Woods, Jr., 
who was on the same Lincoln High 
swim team with Wedgwood in their 
high school days, presented Boyd a 
40-year service emblem and ex- 
pressed thanks for his long service to 
the Company and good wishes for the 
future. 

Charles Arnold, Vice President 
Customer Services, who was emcee 
for the event, displayed copies of a 


front page of a Lincoln newspaper of 
the date Boyd came to the Company. 
He noted that the headlines were con- 
cerned mainly with the war news of 
Europe, although there was a story 
about Shirley Temple celebrating her 
13th birthday. Arnold also read from 
a copy of a front page newspaper 
printed on the day Wedgwood was 
born. The November 29, 1918 paper 
also was filled with war news. 

Boyd’s telephone career was in- 
terrupted in 1942 when he was 
drafted, but he returned to his job in 
1946 and over the years has filled a 
number of different assignments. 
Currently he is Connecting Com- 
pany Relations supervisor. 

Of his telephone associates he said, 
“You couldn’t find a better bunch of 
people anywhere.” 


Renos Kunz Appointed 
Nebraska City Area Manager 


Renos G. Kunz, has been appointed 
area manager in Nebraska City. He 
assumed his new duties April 1. Kunz 
moves to the Missouri River town 
from Hastings, where he has been 
wire chief for over two and a half 
years. 

He began his telephone career in 
Lincoln in the summer of 1955 as a 
groundman and the following year 
became a combinationman at Platts- 
mouth. He has also worked as a 
switchman, installer-repairman and 
equipment foreman in Lincoln. 

Kunz has participated in many 
community and church-related ac- 


tivities over the years. While living in 
the Eagle area he served as president, 
vice president, secretary and trea- 
surer of the Eagle Fire Department, 
chairman of the Eagle Planning and 
Zoning Commission, post adjutant in 
the American Legion Post 197 and 
chairman of the Eagle town board. 

Kunz replaces Don Haith who has 
joined Business Communications and 
Computer Services, a division of Lin- 
coln Telephone Service and Supply 
Company. Lincoln Service and Sup- 
ply is a subsidiary of Lincoln Tele- 
communications Company, the 
parent company of LT&T. 
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Retirements 


Ethel Dahavch J. Ce “Cliff” Jensen 
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Richard T. Wakeman 


Darlene Remmers 


H. A. Williams 


Ethel Daharsh began her retire- 
ment May 1 with a remarkable rec- 
ord of service. She had completed 
more than 43 years of service with 
LT&T and had one of the longest con- 
tinuous service records of any active 
employee. 

Miss Daharsh started her LT&T 
career in November 1937 as an oper- 
ator at Wahoo, later became assist- 
ant chief operator and finally chief 
operator in that community. When 
the exchange was converted to dial 
operation in 1958 she transferred to 
Lincoln as a machine operator in 
Accounting. While working in Data 
Processing, she was involved in the 
early development of the toll investi- 
gation function. Her job positions 
have included advanced clerk, pay- 
roll assistant and, most recently, 
equipment service attendant. 

Following retirement she will con- 
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tinue to live in Wahoo, where she 
occupies the old family house. “I’ve 
never lived anywhere else,” she said 
with a smile. 

Miss Daharsh must be one of the 
longest term commuters in the Com- 
pany. For 23 years she has commuted 
from Wahoo to her job in Lincoln, at 
first in a pool of several persons and 
later in smaller groups. With the in- 
creasing cost of gasoline retirement 
has become more attractive and she 
closed her career slightly earlier than 
the normal retirement age. 


J. C. “Cliff” Jensen, Wahoo, retired 
April 28 with 27 years of service with 
LT&T. Cliff started his telephone 
career with the Hunt Telephone 
Company where he worked for 8 
years before joining LT&T in October 
1953. He had managed the exchange 
at Malmo for that company. 

At LT&T Jensen first worked as a 
top groundman under the super- 
vision of “Shag” Eichenour, but soon 
became a lineman. He worked in Lin- 
coln for 4% years before moving to 
Wahoo, where he has lived since. A 
combination technician at the time of 
his retirement, Jensen emphasized 
that he likes outside work. “I like 
visiting people. I’ve made a lot of good 
friends,” he said. 

Now that he is retired he hopes to 
do a little fishing and to play around 
with carpentry work a little. “I’ve got 
a grandson big enough to go fish- 
ing,” he mused. 

Mrs. Jensen is office manager for 
Hell Star in Wahoo. She and her hus- 
band recently sold their house and 
bought a large trailer and they also 
have a 19-foot travel trailer. Retire- 
ment plans include visits to their two 
daughters in Lincoln and in Wichita, 
KS. 


Darlene Remmers, force manage- 
ment supervisor, retired March 16, 
ending a telephone career that began 
in 1940. Mrs. Remmers has been on 
sickness disability leave for the past 
vear after suffering a heart attack. 


Mrs. Remmers’ actual net credited 
service amounts to over 37 years. She 
was introduced to telephone work at 
Beatrice in 1940 at the old manual 
board, placing first local and, later, 
long distance and pay phone calls. In 
1942 she married and moved to Cali- 
fornia where she worked as a riveter 
in a war plant. After the birth of a 
daughter she returned to Nebraska 
and again worked for LT&T at Fair- 
bury, later moving to Beatrice and 
then to Lincoln. 

In addition to her experience as an 
operator, she has been a service 
assistant, assistant chief operator and 
traffic personnel supervisor. She be- 
came force management supervisor 
in 1979. 

Mrs. Remmers has been extremely 
active in the Pioneers organization 
and is a past president of the Frank H. 
Woods chapter. 

In spite of ill health which has 
caused her to restrict her activities 
this past year, she is still able to ac- 
complish a great deal. “I do things as I 
feel like doing them,” she com- 
mented. “I get regular exercise, 
walking and riding my stationary 
bike.” She also works with ceramics, 
reads, does needlework and partici- 
pates ina TOPS weight control club. 

Her husband, Ernie, is chief build- 
ing inspector, codes administration, 
for the City of Lincoln, so the couple 
does not plan extensive travel in the 
immediate future. 


Richard T. Wakeman, engineering 
manager—separations, closed up his 
desk in March and amid the well 
wishes of his co-workers, rounded 
out a career that spanned more than 
30 years. 

Dick had worked for Gold & Com- 
pany and a local electric company be- 
fore joining LT&T as a switchman in 
1950. After a short time he trans- 
ferred to the Engineering depart- 
ment where he remained for three 
decades. Since 1963 much of his work 
has been involved with the toll 
separations function. 


He has a busy schedule planned fol- 
lowing retirement, including a move 
to Republican City where he and his 
wife have maintained a second home 
for about five years. Since the Wake- 
mans have had essentially two house- 
holds for several years, moving con- 
sisted mostly of auctioning off the 
spare set of possessions in their Lin- 
coln home. “My wife plans to do a lot 
of fishing,” he commented, “and I like 
to fish and have many other hobbies.” 
Among his other activities are ham 
radio operator, woodworking, and 
most recently polishing stones for 
jewelry such as bolero ties, belt 
buckles and earrings. 

Dick won’t stay away from his tele- 
phone friends entirely. He and his 
wife intend to come back to Lincoln 


In Memoriam 


Sterling W. Roth Ralph E. Wait 


Sterling Roth, motor vehicle in- 
spector, died April 7 following a long 
illness. He was 53 years old. 

Mr. Roth joined LT&T as a garage 
mechanic in May 1967, worked 
briefly as a shopman in 1970 and in 
that same year became car inspector. 
He was named motor vehicle inspec- 
tor in 1979. 
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from time to time to see their children 
and look up old friends. 


H. A. Williams, wire chief at 
Seward, retired April 20, ending a 32- 
year career with LT&T. He had been 
wire chief at Seward for the past 20 
years, making him the senior in that 
job classification. 

Williams got his first telephone 
experience with the old Pawnee Tele- 
phone Company prior to entering 
military service during World War II. 
On his return to civilian life he 
worked for REA for a year, then 
joined LT&T as a groundman. In 1950 
he was back at the Pawnee City ex- 
change which was by then owned by 
LT&T. He moved to Tecumseh as in- 
staller-repairman COE in 1958 and to 


“Sterling was a very dedicated tele- 
phone employee,” commented Larry 
Small, Motor Vehicle Supervisor. “He 
was well liked by his co-workers.” 

Mr. Roth is survived by his wife, 
Maxine, two daughters, one son, a 
foster son, six grandchildren and his 
father. 

Funeral services were held April 11 
at Lincoln Memorial Park with Roth’s 
co-workers from LT&T’s Motor 
Vehicle Department as pallbearers. 


Ralph Wait, retired area manager 
at Stromsburg, died April 18. He was 
83 years old and had been retired 
since February 1963. 

Mr. Wait had 37 years of service 
with LT&T at the time of his retire- 
ment. He began his telephone career 


Seward as wire chief in the fall of 
1960. 

His retirement plans center around 
gardening his 1% acres two miles 
west of Seward, keeping up with yard 
work, hunting, fishing, raising 
chickens and turkeys and playing 
with his grandchildren. Williams isn’t 
particularly enthused about travel, 
but says he and his wife are thinking 
about a trip to Las Vegas and he ad- 
mits the idea of going to Texas for a 
couple of months during the winter is 
appealing. 

His close association with LT&T 
won't end with his retirement. Two 
sons, Jon and Todd, work for the 
Company at Wahoo and Lincoln, 
respectively. 


in 1925 as an apprentice combina- 
tionman and also worked as shop- 
man, combinationman, testboard- 
man, testman, clerk and district clerk 
before being named manager at Os- 
ceola in 1951. That same year he 
moved to Stromsburg as area mana- 
ger, a position he filled until his re- 
tirement. During his career he 
worked at Lincoln, York and Hastings 
as well as Osceola and Stromsburg. 

During the years he was manager, 
Mr. Wait was “Mr. Telephone Man” 
to many people in Stromsburg and he 
continued to be a part of the com- 
munity after his retirement. 

Wait is survived by his wife, Cassia. 
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Service Anniversaries 
(January-February-March) 
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Rosanne Corey Barbara DeBoer Wayne Duncan Rita Howe Linda John Deborah Jones 
Beatrice Lincoln Lincoln Beatrice Lincoln Eiccoln 


E. D. Smith 
Lincoln, 35 years 
Arlene Reetz 
Lincoln, 30 years 
Walt Clymer 
Lincoln, 25 years 
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Lincoln, 25 years 
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Walter Mason Suzanne Short James A. Smith Larry L. Weyers John L. Williams 
Hastings Lincoln Superior Humboldt Plattsmouth Lila Shaw 
Lincoln, 25 years 
John Roth 
5 years Hastings, 25 years 


Lyndall Scott 
Lincoln, 25 years 


Arch Harvey 
Lincoln, 20 years 


Lois Seymour 
Lincoln, 20 years 
Harvey Thober 
Lincoln, 20 years 


Thelma Wilson 
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Also observing service anniversaries: 


Kathryn Schroeder 
Lincoln, 10 years 
Terry Whitton 
Lincoln, 10 years 
James Bartels 
Lincoln, 5 years 
Delmar Coe 
Lincoln, 5 years 
Paulette J. DeWitt 
Lincoln, 5 years 
Dorothy Grabowski 
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Lincoln, 5 years 
Greg Hager 


Nebraska City, 5 years 


Douglas Hill 
Lincoln, 5 years 
Timothy Lickei 
Lincoln, 5 years 
Jon Littrell 
Superior, 5 years 
Dawn Martin 
Lincoln, 5 years 
Judy Pettit 
Lincoln, 5 years 
Nancy Rausch 
Lincoln, 5 years 
Helen Starr 
Lincoln, 5 years 
Steven Svoboda 
Hastings, 5 years 
Juanita Walters 
Lincoln, 5 years 
Loyce Weaver 
Lincoln, 5 years 
Elizabeth Wheeler 


Lincoln, 5 years 
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The genus Papilio marcellus, a 
large Zebra butterfly, is only one of 
hundreds of species represented in 
the collection of retired LT&Ter Or- 
ville Spencer. 
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Comments 


There is little doubt that govern- 
ment regulations and growing 
competition from the interconnect 
companies will be having their 
effect on traditional telephone ser- 
vice. You may already have had 
friends ask you about proposed 
FCC regulations that would make 
householders responsible for own- 
ing their own inside wiring and 
telephone equipment and the an- 
ticipated increased costs. During 
the coming months many of our 
public relations efforts will be di- 
rected to keeping customers in- 
formed of any changes that will 
affect them. For many customers, 
however, the most visible repre- 
sentatives of the Company will be 
those employees they meet away 
from the Company. 

While you may not feel qualified 
to answer all of these customer in- 
quiries there are a few basic facts 
about telephone service and 
changes in the industry that may 
help answer these questions. We 
will be addressing some of the more 


frequently asked questions in a 
regular column, “What to Say If 
My Neighbor Asks. . .” which be- 
gins with this issue. 

Another aspect of the Com- 
pany’s public relations efforts and 
the role played by LT&T employees 
who participated in that effort is 
discussed in an article on LT&T’s 
new T'V advertising program. Dur- 
ing interviews with those employ- 
ees, several mentioned their pride 
in the Company they work for. 

Employee pride and dedication 
to doing a job well are also the sub- 
ject of an article by retired LT&T 
planning director, Roger Ghorm- 
ley. Tips on how the Company and 
its employees can find success to- 
gether are provided in the inter- 
view with Ghormley which begins 
on page 8. 

Dedication and concentrated ef- 
fort are also the keys to the success 
of a retired employee’s hobby. Or- 
ville Spencer shares his remark- 
able knowledge of butterflies in 


“The Collector.” 
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Home grown 
talent stars 

in LT&T ad 
campaign 


by Pat Pike 
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The camera zeros in for a close-up shot of Sylvia Pecka in the repair shop. 
From left are Rick Griffin, Skip Engle, and Denny Hoefelt of Griffin-Engle Films. 


“Hollywood hasn’t called me 
yet,” commented Starlet Borecky 
(Operator Services), “but I was ter- 
ribly excited and pleased to be one 
of those selected to represent my 
company.” 

Starlet was speaking of being 
filmed for a segment of the LT&T 
commercials that began airing on 
television in April. She was one of 
the ten employees who had been 
selected to appear in the Telephone 
Company’s newest communica- 
tion campaign. 

This is not the first time that 
LT&T has used a total media cam- 
paign involving television, radio 
and newspaper ads but there are 
significant differences in the new 
ad campaign. Past promotions 
generally advertised a_ specific 


product or service. The goal of the 
current campaign is to commun1- 
cate to our customers what LT&T is 
and has been doing to improve 
their service. 

According to Deanne Dragoun 
(Advertising Coordinator, Public 
Relations), who coordinated devel- 
opment of the commercials from 
the initial concept through the 
final production, several objec- 
tives were defined prior to plan- 
ning the commercials. One of these 
was to emphasize the role of the 
LT&T employee in the Company’s 
service efforts. 

“We felt that these ads should 
encourage a feeling of pride in the 
Company and in each employee’s 
individual role in providing our 
customers with quality service. We 
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also wanted to build an awareness 
among our customers that LT&T is 
a service company, and it is the 
people in the company who make 
these services possible. By using 
LT&T employees rather than pro- 
fessional actors or actresses to tell 
about the Company’s service ef- 
forts, we hoped to achieve the best 
results from our promotion and to 
convey the message that we had 
defined as one of the campaign’s 
important objectives.” 

“Another of our goals,” con- 
tinues Dragoun, “was to position 
LT&T as the only company within 
our territory that could offer full, 
end-to-end communications ser- 
vice—hence the slogan, ‘Call 
whomever you want, whenever you 
want.’ The ads make no direct 
reference to our competitors, but 
they do reinforce LT&T’s ability to 
provide more complete communica- 
tion services and equipment than 
our competitors.” 

This slogan, which was devel- 
oped specifically for the campaign, 
will give a unified appearance or 
sound to all LT&T ads whether 
they appear on radio or television, 
or in the newspaper. The slogan is 
enhanced by the addition of an 
original musical score that pro- 
vides background music for the 
radio and TV spot ads. 

“We had another objective to 
fulfill with the music,” Dragoun 
comments. “We felt that the music 
should support the spoken message 
concerning LT&T’s use of sophisti- 
cated technology.’ The music was 
recorded by Sound Recorders of 
Omaha and was created by Chip 
Davis, who wrote the score, played 
the drums and Moog synthesizer, 
provided one of the vocals, directed 
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the other instrumentalists and 
vocalists, and edited the final ver- 
sion. The basic melody of the 
musical score was created on asyn- 
thesizer and uses the tones of the 
numbers 4-2-3 of the touch tone pad 
of an electronic telephone. Strings 
for the background music were 
provided by the string section of 
the Kansas City symphony 
orchestra, and other instrumentals 
were provided by Omaha 
musicians. The completed sound 
track consists of multiple record- 
ings of voice, drum, piano, violins, 
and synthesizer. 

The initial campaign consisted 
of two 30-second ads aired several 
times a week on prime time televi- 
sion during April and May, radio 
announcements during the same 


period and newspaper advertise- 
ments. The radio sequences, which 
use the same background music 
and messages as the TV ads, were 
done by a professional announcer. 

“In our TV ad we could use a 
number of different people because 
the viewer is seeing the person as 
the voice is heard. Without that 
visual support for the radio ad, 
however, we felt that technique 
would only confuse the listener,” 
Dragoun explains, “so a profes- 
sional was used to tape the radio 
spots.” 

One newspaper ad features draw- 
ings of several of the LT&T em- 
ployees who appear in the televi- 
sion ads and all the ads carry 
messages similar to those on radio 
and television. Ads appeared in 


TV producer Rick Griffin explains to cinematographer Skip Engle and 
LT&l s Todd Willams (right) how he wants the scene to look 


local papers throughout the terri- 
tory as well asin Lincoln. Copy and 
art for the ads were created by 
Ayres and Associates, a Lincoln 
advertising firm. Griffin-Engle 
Studio of Omaha filmed and edited 
the television sequences which ran 
through April and May, but will 
not appear during the summer 
months when television audiences 
are relatively low. They will 
reappear in the fall when the 
networks initiate their new pro- 
gramming. 

The entire campaign was de- 
signed so that it could be expanded 
or changed to meet the Company’s 
dynamic advertising needs. A 
variety of different areas of the 
Company, for example, long dis- 
tance services, data and business 
equipment and the Phone Centers, 
may all be featured in future ads, 
while maintaining the same slogan 
and background music. 


Advertising Coordinator Deanne Dragoun 
discusses the script with cinema 
photographer Skip Engle prior to filming 
on-location footage for the LT&T 
television ad 


Lights, Camera, Action... 
LT&T “Stars” Debut on Television 


As is customary for TV roles, LT&T 
employees who appear in the commer- 
cial were selected by audition. Super- 
visors of a number of departments had 
earlier been contacted for suggested 
names of employees who might be 
Suitable or desire to be filmed. Each of 
those employees were then interviewed, 
read a brief script, and those finally 
selected were notified by letter. Those 
employees selected provide a cross sec- 
tion of LT&T employees as well as a wide 
range of work areas. 


Barb Elam 
Account Supervisor, Marketing 
shown with Jim Bartolome, President, 
Lincoln Home Builders 
f 4 


other night,’ so i guess the commercial is 
being noticed. Filming took quite awhile 
because we were shooting outside 
where the background traffic noises 
kept interfering. The filming crew was 
very professional and very patient 
though. The finished product was 
nothing like | had expected and | was 
especially impressed with how profes- 
sional it looked on the screen. It was 
hard to visualize what the total concept 
would be from just the segment | was 
involved with. | liked the ad, but thought | 
looked just absolutely awful. My kids 
thought | was terrific though. And it was 
exciting to see myself on the screen.” 


Ruth Owen 
Service Representative 
East Park Plaza Phone Center 
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“| was flattered to be considered and 
even more surprised to be chosen. It was 
an interesting experience, but mostly | 
was just glad that the Company was 
making this Public Relations effort. The 
comments have all been very positive 
from fellow employees. | think that they 
are proud of the Company for doing this. 
| think it gives a good image of the Com- 
pany and that’s what we all want.” 


Don Eisenbarth 
COE Technician, Plattsmouth 


“It was certainly a different kind of ex- 
perience. | enjoyed seeing how that kind 
of business works. As for the ad, I’ve 
seen it once but my family hasn’t seen it 
at all yet. |am waiting for them to see it so 
they can have a good laugh, too.” 
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Tim Robeck 
Long Distance Operator, Unit | 
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so sure that others at the audition had 
done a better job that | was surprised 
when | was selected to represent our 
group. | was pretty nervous during film- 
ing and we had to do it over several 
times, but the film crew was very 
professional and gave me a lot of con- 
fidence that | could do it. I'd never done 
anything like this before but had always 
wanted to. Filming this commercial ac- 
tually gave me the confidence to finally 
audition at KCUM, the community ac- 
cess radio staffed by volunteers, where | 
ended up doing a six-week series of in- 
terview shows on public issues. | 
thought the commercial was neat. | talk 
to customers all day and | Know that 
most of them don’t have any concept of 
what we at the telephone company do. 
We needed better PR and this commer- 
cial provides it.” 


Mary Wall Jeppson 
Combination Technician, Lincoln 
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“| had a lot of fun getting to see a new 
perspective on TV commercials. For- 
tunately, cameras don’t bother me and 
the people knew what they wanted. We 
did 5 or six takes in an attempt to trim the 
time down alittle, but we spent less than 
an hour filming—and that included 
washing my truck for the event. People’s 
reactions to the commercial were good 
in my hometown of Greenwood. They 
keep coming up to tell me they've seen 
me on TV—and my husband says that 


I’m a star.” 
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Ben Perkins 
Construction, Group Leader, Lincoln 
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“| guess | felt just a little. . . It was em- 
barrassing, the first time in front of the 
camera. But a lot of people have sure 
seen the ad. People | don’t know stop me 
and say, ‘I recognize you, you were on 
the Lincoln Telephone commercial on 
TV.’ Then | have to stop and talk to them 
awhile about the ad what it’s all about.” 


Todd Williams 
Construction Supervisor, Lincoln 
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“I’ve been surprised at the number of 
people who have come up to me to say 
they saw me on TV. | didn’t think 
anybody would recognize me. | didn’t 
even catch myself the first time | saw it. It 
was a different experience for me and 
was fun to do. | thought that the ad really 
got its point across.” 


Loyd Cox 
Garage Mechanic, Supply 
a mt 


“They're calling me ‘Hollywood’ around 
here but | sure wouldn't want those ac- 
tors’ jobs. That type of work is a lot 
harder than it looks. | got tongue-tied, 
forgot my lines, and | guess we must 


have had about 19 takes before we got it 
right. But | enjoyed it even if | was ner- 
vous, and it came out okay. At least 
everybody says it looks good. | think it’s 
something the Phone Company needed. 
Everybody knows that it exists but the 
public doesn’t know the background and 
| think that they should.” 


Sylvia Pecka 
Equipment Service Attendant, Supply 


“| thought the end result of the commer- 
cial was really fantastic, but |am not sure 
that | would do it again. | had no idea how 
it would feel to be in front of that camera 
and | guess | was not too comfortable, 
although those people were the greatest 
to work with. | had some real reser- 
vations about what | might look like, but 
my family was pleased to see me on 
television. |am glad that! had the oppor- 
tunity to experience it, but as | said, | 
dont think | would do it again.” 


Starlet Borecky 
Assistant Chief Operator 
Directory Assistance 


“My father called recently to ask if that 
was me in the ad in the Beatrice paper. It 
was just a drawing, but he recognized 
me. We spent quite a lot of time filming, 
but | enjoyed every minute of it. It sort of 
got the adrenaline pumping and it didn’t 
seem like a long time. I've heard a lot of 
good comments about the commercial. 
People seem to be impressed, and 
employees, even those not in the film, 
have expressed to me the pride they felt 
in seeing their department, their com- 
pany, on TV.” 
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My 34 Years 
with LTI&T 


Or how to succeed 
in business by 
really trying 


by Roger K. Ghormley 


Editor’s note: 

In February of this year Chief 
Planning Engineer Roger 
Ghormley retired from LT&T 
after 34 years of service. In his 
swan song, delivered to mem- 
bers of the Company’s Associa- 
tion for Better Management, 
Ghormley regaled his audience 
with stories of his co-workers 
over the years and the lessons 
he had learned from them. 
We’ve asked Roger to share his 
Observations with LT&T 
readers. 


As I leave LT&T after a little over 
34 years of service, I’ve been think- 
ing a lot about the Company’s 
future. That’s not so strange, I 
guess, since planning the Com- 
pany’s future is what my job has 
been about for so many years. One 
thing I plan to do, even though I am 
beginning my retirement, is stick 
around this old world for at least 
the next 30 or 40 years. But lately, 
I’ve wondered if LT&T can do the 
same. I’m not being a pessimist 
when I say this. At heart I’ve 
always been an optimist. But I’m 
also a realist, and I see many 
challenges ahead for the Company. 
Back in 1946 when I joined LT&T, 
there were challenges then, just as 
there are today. That these 
challenges were met and overcome 
was largely due to the people of 
LT&T—not just the decision mak- 
ers, but every employee in the Com- 
pany’s territory. It was their atti- 
tudes toward their jobs, their pride 
in accomplishment and their faith 
in the Company that made LT&T 
what it is today. I firmly believe 
that as LT&T meets these new chal- 
lenges, each of you whose future is 
tied to the Company will need to 


retain, or relearn those values. My 
message ls going to be, thatin order 
to succeed you must learn from the 
past as you move into the future. 

When I first came to this Com- 
pany as a young engineer, I found 
out that I was working with aswell 
bunch of people. I learned a lot 
about telephony from those co- 
workers. But most of all, I learned 
what being a dedicated employee 
could mean to a Company’s suc- 
cess. And those lessons are as rele- 
vant today as they were 30 years 
ago. 


Accept Responsibility 


One of the first things I learned 
from my co-workers when I joined 
LT&T was to accept responsibility. 
It seems as though I learned that 
almost by osmosis, but I’m sure one 
of the people most responsible for 
making that a part of my con- 
sciousness was Cec Donley who 
moved from General Traffic Super- 
intendent to Chief Engineer in 
1949. Cec would have an office full 
of people, talking about a project 
and making assignments, and he 
would invariably end up saying, 
“Now who is responsible for get- 
ting this done, and when do you 
think it can be done?” He wasn’t 
satisfied until everybody knew who 
was responsible and when the 
doggone thing would be done. 


Pay Attention to Detail 


Another thing I learned from one 
of the old-timers was to pay atten- 
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tion to detail. Back in about 1924, 
Tom Risser, the automatic equip- 
ment engineer, was in charge of a 
project in the first equipment 
building at 213 South 14th. The 
original Strowger switching equip- 
ment had been installed in that 
building in 1904, and plans called 
for replacing it with new equip- 
ment. Since the building couldn’t 
be enlarged to make room for the 
new equipment, Risser solved the 
problem by raising all the old 
equipment and installing the new 
equipment below. And it had to be 
done without ever putting the old 
equipment out of service. Now a 
task like that requires attention to 
detail! As telecommunications be- 
comes more complex and precision 
more vital, it will take that kind of 
attention to detailifthe CCompany’s 
future projects are to succeed. 


Don’t Fall Behind 


A lot of the things I learned in 
those early years was through mis- 
takes of others. That’s a good way 
to learn, if you can pull it off. Lonce 
became involved in an example of 
an otherwise good engineer who 
made the mistake of not staying up- 
to-date. In 1946 this engineer was 
specifying that the new Hastings 
office should have the same equip- 
ment configuration as the 48th and 
South office, which had a design 
age of ten years. This would have 
meant that Hastings would not 
have had a line intermediate dis- 
tributing frame (LIDF) which 
allows two-party customers to re- 
tain their telephone number when 
moving. 
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Even though he was my first 
supervisor at LT&T and a grand 
guy In many ways, in this case he 
inadvertently taught me the dan- 
ger of falling behind the state of the 
art. Thanks to some intervention 
over the head of that engineer, 
Hastings did get an LIDF and 
modern installation, but it was an 
awkward situation and taught me 
the value of keeping current. 


Don’t Jump to Conclusions 


Sometimes I learned through 
mistakes of my own, too. And one 
of those things was not to jump to 
conclusions. Find out what the 
facts are before you go fixing 
whatever it is you’re going to fix. 

I had only been here a few 
months when I walked in one day 
to the switchroom at the old 
building over on 14th street. I 
looked up and saw what appeared 
to be across-connect frame clear up 
on top of the equipment lineup. I 
thought, “Why would anybody in 
their right mind put a frame clear 


up there!” Then I walked into Ed 
Cumming’s office and told Ed, who 
was chief switchman, what I 
thought of the idiot who had put 
that thing together. Well, ob- 
viously, I didn’t find out what the 
facts were before I jumped to con- 
clusions. Eddie patiently explained 
to me that it was absolutely the 
only place in the original switch- 
room floor plan where there was 
any available empty space. So 
when they installed the new equip- 
ment, the cross-connect frame went 
in the only space available. I felt 
pretty foolish, but I did learn that 
forming conclusions before you 
have the facts is not a good thing 
to do. 

Back in the early ’60’s when 
IMTS (Improved Mobile Telephone 
Service) came along something 
happened that reinforced that 
lesson for many of us. One of the 
IMTS features was to have more 
than one channel available for the 
mobile system. This involved 
marking the next idle channel with 
a tone to identify to the mobile unit 
which channel it should be using 
next. Everything went fine for 
about a day. Then we began getting 
complaints from the taxicab com- 
pany that we were transmitting on 
their frequency. We weren’t really. 
Instead we were having a little 
problem with  inter-modulation 
products. As long as the Telephone 
Company was on the air and the 
cab company was on the air, 
everything was fine. But as soon as 
the police department went on the 
air, the taxicab company began 
picking up the Telephone Com- 
pany’s signals, so they assumed 
the Telephone Company was the 
culprit. As it turned out, the 
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problem was in the front end of the 
taxi receivers. We could have 
jumped to the conclusion that the 
Telephone Company was in the 
wrong and went to a lot of expense 
trying to correct the problem. In- 
stead we determined what the facts 
were, then brought in an outside 
expert who explained the problem 
to the taxicab company and con- 
vinced them, with some difficulty, 
that they should fix their receivers. 


Share Your Knowledge 


One characteristic among those 
early telephone men, and one for 
which I will always be grateful, 
was their willingness to give of 
themselves. Never did I meet an 
employee who wouldn’t go that ex- 
tra mile to share his knowledge 
with me. No matter how dumb the 
question, they were always willing 
to give a green young engineer the 
information he needed to get the 
job done. I remember with par- 
ticular fondness Del Gilmore, a 
switchman at 14th & M. He was the 
fellow who taught me how to read 
the flat-type terminal drawings. In 
other words, Gilmore taught me 
how to write the instructions tell- 
ing him how to do the job! He 
shared his years of experience and 
knowledge with me and didn’t 
make me feel stupid because [I 
didn’t know all the answers. 


Commit Yourself to the Job 


Today's managers are different 
people with different responsi- 
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bilities, but one of the responsi- 
bilities that has remained con- 
stant over the years is defining 
corporate policy—setting the direc- 
tion in which the Company will go. 
Back in the 40’s and 50’s things 
were a little more relaxed and we 
were a little less competitive, but at 
that time our management made 
the decision that we were going to 
have a quality network. They com- 
mitted themselves and the Com- 
pany to achieving that goal. It was 
no accident that LT&T was the first 
company west of the Mississippi to 
have dial telephones, or the first to 
have mobile telephones, the first 
direct distance dialing, the first 911 
service. These things happened 
because some far-sighted people 
planned it that way and some 
dedicated employees committed 
themselves to making it happen. 
That kind of leadership and com- 
mitment from all LT&Ters will be 
needed as the Company faces the 
new types of competition. 


Maintain Your Integrity 


The thing that impressed me 
most about LT&T when I joined the 
Company was the integrity of its 
business dealings. There was never 
a time in the Company’s history 
when that was in question. We were 
a quality organization in the way 
that we provided service, but we 
were also a quality organization in 
the way that we were a moral 
organization. As we move into a 
competitive environment, this may 
be one of the values most severely 
tested, but I believe it is one that 


will be highly important to the sur- 
vival of the Company. 

As I recall some of these in- 
cidents of the past that made my 
job interesting, challenging, and 
sometimes frustrating, I realize 
that I am going to miss the excite- 
ment that went with helping LT&T 
become the progressive telecom- 
munications company that it is to- 
day. There will also be excitement 
in the years ahead as new chal- 
lenges demand new solutions, but 
the lessons of the past are still 
valid: know what the job is and 
who is responsible for getting it 
done; pay attention to detail; don’t 
fall behind on technological ad- 
vances; don’t form conclusions un- 
til you have all the facts; share your 
knowledge with your co-worker; 
commit yourself to the job; and con- 
tinue to value the business in- 
tegrity that makes LT&T a great 
company. @) 
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ROLM System increases 
economy, efficiency of 
Dorsey communications 


Barb Elam, LT&T account supervisor, and 
Carol Ripley of Dorsey Laboratories, discuss 
procedures for putting the new ROLM 
system into operation. 


When Dorsey Laboratories, one 
of Lincoln’s oldest and largest 
manufacturing firms, replaced its 
outgrown PBX system recently, 
two of the company’s major re- 
quirements were efficiency and 
cost control. After investigating a 
number of systems, a ROLM medi- 
um computerized business system 
was selected because it met those 
criteria, in addition to having the 
capacity to expand to meet the com- 
pany’s future communications 
needs. 

Founded in Lincoln in 1908, 
Dorsey manufactures and distrib- 
utes over 40 prescription and over- 
the-counter pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts and is a division of Sandoz, 
Inc., a U.S. subsidiary of the multi- 
national Sandoz, Ltd., located in 
Basel, Switzerland. Because of its 
far-flung sales force and the need 
for contact with corporate head- 
quarters in New Jersey and Switz- 
erland, telecommunications is vital 
to the company’s operation. Dor- 
sey employs over 300 people in its 
Lincoln plant and a sales force of 
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270 marketing representatives lo- 
cated throughout the U.S. and 
Puerto Rico. 

The ROLM system installed by 
LT&T provides Dorsey with great- 
er cost control through its route 
optimization and management re- 
porter features. For example, when 
a long distance call is dialed, the 
system will automatically select 
the most economical route for the 
time of day and may send the call 
by WATS or Direct Distance Dial- 
ing (DDD). The management re- 
porting feature has a teletype 
machine that provides a printout 
for internal accounting. Informa- 
tion such as whether calls are long 
distance or local, and cost per 
minute of each call can help in de- 
termining when additional trunk 
lines or WATS lines might be 
needed. 

Other features that will aid in 
controlling the company’s tele- 
communications costs include toll 
restriction, elimination of key sets 
at individual stations, and a built- 
in microprocessor that enables 
each station to select the features 
most useful to that department. 

“Although Dorsey management 
looked at several Systems, I think it 
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Attractive landscaping sets off the modern 204,000 square foot plant which 


was the management reporting 
capability that determined their 
selection of the ROLM,” LT&T Ac- 
count Supervisor Barb Elam com- 
ments. “In addition, many of the 
180 stations currently installed at 
Dorsey Laboratories are ‘intelli- 
gent’ electronic telephones which 
save time and increase the efficien- 
cy of Dorsey personnel.” 

LT&T marketing personnel 
spent nearly a month working with 
Dorsey personnel in various de- 
partments to assess their needs. 
After the software was written and 
coded into the system, the informa- 
tion was transferred to a floppy 
disk by the system’s manufac- 
turer. The disk is used to load the 
system’s memory bank and can be 
easily and economically revised as 
needs change. 

Prior to placing the system in ser- 
vice, LT&T Marketing Service Ad- 
visor Marg Lacy conducted train- 
ing classes to assist Dorsey 
personnel in understanding and 
utilizing all of the systems features. 

Although this was the first 
System of this type installed by 
LT&T in Lincoln, several other 
ROLM systems were subsequently 
installed in local business firms. @) 
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houses manufacturing facilities and administrative offices for Dorsey Laboratories 


Fiber 
Optics 
Technology 
Transmits 


Sound by 
Light 


by Ken Clinefelter 


To use a sometimes overworked 
phrase, the telephone industry is 
beginning to “see the light” and as 
a result, telephone customers will 
be hearing the light. Actually, 
they'll be hearing by means of a 
beam of light, instead of an elec- 
trical circuit, at leastin some cases. 

Transmitting voice or sound sig- 
nals by a light beam is nothing 
new. Alexander Graham Bell him- 
self experimented, successfully, 
with the method. Like others after 
him, he ran into some frustrating 
problems. All sorts of things can 
interrupt a light beam sent through 
the atmosphere—weather, such as 
rain, snow, mist and fog; trees and 
structures, such as skyscrapers, 
chimneys and towers; flying ob- 
jects, including birds, kites and air- 
craft; to name a few. 

To make a beam of light a prac- 
tical way to transmit conversa- 
tions and other sounds communi- 
cations experimenters and 
engineers needed to find a way to 
protect that light from interference 
and to get it to turn corners. 

They found a way to do these 
things. They used a glass fiber—a 
thin, tough strand of pure glass 
that bends and twists and carries 
light long distances and around 
corners (if the turns aren’t too 
sharp). The new technology is 
called “fiber optics.” 

Using a glass fiber to transmit 
light beams sounds like an obvious 
solution, but it wasn’t. 

Most of us think of glass as 
transparent. Windows let light into 
homes and buildings. Glass-en- 
closed light sources pass light from 
a filament or flame into surround- 
ing rooms or areas. But normal 
glass is not really very trans- 


parent. Only in the fraction-of-an- 
inch thickness used in windows 
and light bulbs and fixtures does it 
let through much light. Try to send 
light through several feet of glass 
and you have areal problem. To get 
an idea of the difficulty, squint 
through a sheet of glass edgewise. 

Enter the glassmakers. They 
learned to make an extremely clear 
and transparent type of glass. 
They developed the means to form 
it into thin, hairlike, strands of 
great lengths and to roll it on spools 
and handle it in many ways like 
metallic wire. 

This is the glass fiber that is be- 
ginning to replace copper wire 1n 
some telecommunications applica- 
tions. 

Why give the ‘“‘heave-ho” to cop- 
per and other metallic circuits? 
Haven’t they done a good job for 
over a hundred years? Yes they 
have, but there are quite a few ad- 
vantages to the new glass fiber/ 
light beam technology. Let’s look 
at a few of them: . 

Light weight. Glass fiber 
strands are small and light. Fur- 
thermore, only a single strand is re- 
quired for a one-way circuit. Fiber 
optics cable is easier to haul and 
handle and takes much less space 
in ducts. 

Large band width and high 
system channel capacity. Fiber 
optics lines can simply carry a lot 
of circuits. 

Long repeater spacing. In 
today’s fiber optics systems, dis- 
tances between repeaters (the 
amplifiers which boost fading 
signals) can beas long as five or six 
miles. Metallic circuits would re- 
quire several repeaters in that dis- 
tance. 
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Freedom from electrostatic 
or magnetic interference. Fiber 
optics technology is impervious to 
lightning interference or damage, 
to ground noise, impulse noises, 
and cable crosstalk. It can be used 
with or near electrical power sub- 
Stations. 

Freedom from _ sparking. 
Fiber optics transmission can be 
used safely in explosive environ- 
ments. 

Imperviousness to moisture 
or water. Optic cable can ac- 
tually be immersed in water and it 
will still function, unaffected. It 
does not need to be pressurized. 

This is an impressive list of ad- 
vantages, but what about the cost? 
The cost of fiber optics cable is go- 
ing down as the technology devel- 
ops. This year the anticipated cost 
is 75 cents per fiber meter. On the 
other hand, the cost of copper is 
going up. Some people in the indus- 
try expect copper to be priced out of 
realistic reach by the end of this 
century. 

How will fiber optics technology 
fit into our present telephone 
systems? It looks like it will fit very 
well, but telephone people will be 
learning some new things. They 
will be learning about transmit- 
ters that convert voice or electrical 
signals into a light beam and 
receivers that convert the light 
back into electrical signals or 
sound. 

They will also be learning how to 
splice fibers instead of wires. In 
fiber optics, it is an optically sound 
splice that is desired, just as 1n wire 
technology it is an electrically 
sound splice that is required. 

Splicing a fiber optics strand 
takes about 15 minutes and can be 
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done on any site. Training a person 
to make such splices requires sev- 
eral hours of instruction and some 
practice, a total of two or three 
days. Field splicing of optical 
cables can be done by flame or elec- 
tric arc. One supplier of fiber optics 
hardware, International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph, (IT&T), pro- 
vides a fiber-positioning fixture 
and microscope assembly. This 
method uses a metal tube, fastened 
in place by epoxy cement, for 
mechanical strength. 

Fibers can also be joined by 
means of an optical connector. The 
ITT method uses a metal ferrule 
with a precision-bored watch jewel 
pressed into the ferrule. The ferrule 
is fastened to the fiber by epoxy 
cement and then the end of the fiber 
is polished flat and the two ferrules 
for the two cable ends are auto- 
matically aligned by the body of 
the connector for a good optical 
connection. 

When it comes to installing fiber 
cable, the process is not much 
different from installing metallic 
cable. Both can be plowed under 


a 
Flexibility of glass fiber cable is 
demonstrated by bending it into a 
tight “U-shape 


ground, pulled through ducts or 
fastened to steel messengers 
mounted on poles. The fiber optics 
cable is smaller and lighter for its 
capacity, but otherwise is handled 
like any other cable. 

It may be difficult to believe that 
anything as fragile as glass can be 
handled the same way as metal 
and indeed the glass fiber strands 
used in fiber optic cable are by 
themselves more fragile than 
copper. But manufacturers have 
devised ways to manufacture cable 
so that the fibers are protected. The 
cable itself is therefore sturdy and 
can be handled much as other 
cable. 

Serious development of fiber op- 
tics technology began in the 1960’s 
with the first working installa- 
tions made only a few years ago. 
The technology is still being devel- 
oped and improvements are ex- 
pected to come rapidly. LT&T en- 
gineers are already considering 
fiber optics and its potential for the 
network. Its first use may be in in- 
ter-office cabling with other types 
of applications following later. @) 


A single strand of wrapped glass fiber (held in 


the cupped hand) has a higher tensile strength 
than steel strands of the same diameter 
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Lepidopterology 
Is Satisfying 
Hobby For 


The 
Collector 


by Pat Pike 


Moving silently through the 
knee-high grass, the slightly 
built graying man pauses, 
watching intensely as a large 
orange and black Monarch 
butterfly comes to rest on a 
swaying milkweed. A soft rush 
of air, and the net in the man’s 
upraised hand falls over the 
butterfly. 

“Got it,” he murmers as he 
gently removes the fluttering 
insect from the net. Another 
Danaus plexippus has joined 
the collection of O. D. Spencer, 
retired LT&T conduit engineer. 


Before the hunt begins, knowledge of 
what the butterfly will look like, where 
the eggs will be found, when the flight 
begins —all are part of the preparation 
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“There aren’t as many Monarchs 
around as there used to be,” 
Spencer comments. “Insecticide 
spraying has done a lot of damage 
to the butterfly population. There 
used to be a large variety of species 
in this area, but about all that’s left 
is the small white ‘cabbage’ 
butterfly.” 

When it comes to knowledge 
about butterflies there isn’t much 
Spencer doesn’t know. He’s been 
collecting and studying them most 
of his adult life. He was still a boy 
when he first developed an interest 
in lepidopterology, a branch of en- 
tomology that deals with Lepidop- 
tera, an order of insects which in- 
cludes butterflies and moths. 

““As I got older and discovered 
girls, however, I sort of forgot about 
collecting butterflies,” he says. 

He credits a daughter with get- 
ting him seriously interested in 
butterfly collecting again and ex- 
plains that when she was a very 
small child she brought home a 
Monarch larva. Spencer told the 
child how the larva transforms into 
a chrysallis or pupa stage, and in 
due time emerges as a beautiful 
butterfly. He and the child fed the 
larva several days and were finally 
rewarded with a mature butterfly. 
By the time it had been mounted for 
display Spencer’s interest had 
revived and he began seriously 
studying and collecting butterflies 
and moths. 


Became Family Hobby 


“It became a hobby for the whole 
family,” he says. “We began plan- 
ning our vacations around the 
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flight periods of whatever species 
of butterfly we wanted to find.” 

This all happened much later of 
course. First Spencer had to doa 
good deal of reading and studying 
about the various species, learn 
which plants and trees the larvae 
ate, and where the likeliest loca- 
tions were for finding both larvae 
and mature butterflies. 

“Most species are very plant 
specific,’ Spencer explains. ‘For 
example, the Speyeria caterpillars 
will eat only wild violet leaves. The 
Zebra Swallow Tail (Papilio mar- 
cellus) prefers papaw leaves and 
the cecropia moth’s larvae feed on 
wild plum leaves. This can bea real 
problem when you are trying to 
raise the larvae. I had some Spey- 
eria eggs hatch too early one spring 
and had toimport violets from Calli- 
fornia in order to keep the larvae 
alive.” 


Specimens Raised from Eggs 


Most of Spencer’s thousands of 
carefully mounted specimens were 
hand-reared from eggs. He ex- 
plains that specimens obtained in 
this way are much better for mount- 
ing than if the specimens are cap- 
tured in the wild. He found many of 
his specimens in the cocoon or pupa 
stage, but later as he became adept 
at finding larvae, he fed these until 
they pupated. Finally, he began ob- 
taining most of his specimens by 
capturing a single female and in- 
ducing it to oviposit its eggs. Not 
only does this give more perfect 
specimens for mounting, but it 
gives him a chance to gain more 
knowledge about the habits of all 


stages of the butterflies or moths. 
This is also one way of ensuring 
that collectors do not take too many 
Specimens from the wild as the 
creatures become more rare. 
Spencer was on a hunting trip in 
1958 when he found, almost by ac- 
cident, his first cecropia moth and 
became interested in that species. 
He studied how it lived, fed and the 
location of its cocoons and became 
an avid collector of the beautifully 
patterned dark red and brown 
moth. Soon he was supplying them 
for research and breeding pur- 
poses at Universities such as Har- 
vard, Cornell, Michigan State, 
Case Western Reserve in Cleve 


ever 
Proper mounting, identification and 
storage are all important elements of 
a successful butterfly collection 


ll 


land, the University of New York at 
Albany and the University of 
California at Irving. Research 
biologists were accepting all of the 
cocoons he could find and in the 
late fall and winter months he 
sometimes harvested as many as 
700 of them in a single day. After 
pesticides began reducing the moth 
and butterfly population, however, 
his finds dropped to around 50 or so 
a day. Spraying in wide areas with 
pesticides has destroyed about 90 
percent of the cecropia’s natural 
habitat, Spencer explains, and 
they have become extremely rare. 

“T still know a few spots where I 
could find them,” he says, “but 
there are fewer of them all the 
time.”’ 

Spencer quit supplying cecropias 
for research in the mid-1970’s, but 
not before he received a commenda- 
tion from Dr. Carroll M. Williams, 
professor of biology at Harvard, for 
his role in the development of the 
new “third generation” pesticides. 
These products will provide non- 
toxic biodegradable alternatives to 
DDT and other harmful pesticides. 

In more recent years Spencer has 
concentrated his efforts on finding 
and raising various species of the 
genus Speyeria, a large group of 
butterflies found in mountainous 
areas, especially in western U.S. 
He received his first butterfly of 
this species by trading for a larva 
from Virginia and raising his own 
butterflies. The Speyeria diana, 
one of the largest of this species, is 
dimorphic, that is, it has two color 
forms: the male, which is brown, 
and the slightly blue and black 
female. 
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Scores Of fragile, delicate butterflies, 
colorful as the flower petals they haunt. 
represent hours of work for the collector. 


Rare Specimens Lucky Find 


Two of the most prized speci- 
mens in Spencer’s collection are the 
Boloria selene nebraskensis, a but- 
terfly commonly known as the 
Silver Bordered Fritillary, and the 
nigrocaerula Speyeria. According 
to Spencer, the last known 
specimen of the Silver Bordered 
Fritillary had been taken in east- 
ern Nebraska in the late 1920’s or 
early 1930’s. The Speyeria, which 
he found on one of his butterfly- 
seeking vacations, was thought to 
have been extinct prior to Spencer’s 
finding a small colony of them in 
New Mexico in the late 1960’s. The 


last known specimen had been 
taken in the late 1890’s. It took a 
second trip to the area the follow- 
ing year before Spencer finally 
succeeded in capturing a female, 
which he induced to oviposit. By 
rearing the larvae, he was able to 
supply his own collection, as well 
as those of other lepidopterists. He 
explains that collectors often trade 
specimens, which was how he ob- 
tained the large blue and green 
“bird winged” butterflies from New 
Guinea that decorate his living 
room wall. The addition of the two 
rare species brought fame to 
Spencer’s collection and he was ap- 
proached by the Smithsonian In- 
stitute to display the collection in 
the Smithsonian Museum of 
Natural History in Washington, 
D.C. 

“T’]] send it there some day,” he 
says, “but I still have some more 
work to do on it first. I want to 
organize it better and to do some 
more labeling and I guess Id just 
like to look at them a little longer 
before I send them away.” 

While many collectors mount 
only an individual specimen of 
each species in the familiar spread- 
winged top view, Spencer likes to 
have a series mounted. This con- 
sists of at least six specimens, three 
of each sex. Male and female of the 
same species often vary 1n colora- 
tion of pattern so both need to be 
shown. Spencer displays a top and 
underside of each as well as a side 
view with the wings folded. He 
houses his collection in specially 
built cabinets which hold the glass- 
topped display cases as well as his 
collecting and mounting equip- 
ment. 
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Mounting a butterfly is a tedious, 
time-consuming chore. Each deli- 
cate creature requires about half an 
hour to spread and pin for drying 
and to label. Spencer often keeps 
his specimens in the deep freeze 
until he has time to mount them. He 
estimates that he has over 5,000 to 
6,000 butterflies or moths in his 
collection representing most North 
American species. 

Collecting butterflies has been a 
satisfying hobby, according to 
Spencer. It has given him an ac- 
tivity that his family could share, 
Challenged the entire family to 
learn more about the world of 
nature, and gave them the incen- 


tive to travel to new places in their 
search for new species. Evidence of 
their interest in nature is visible 
throughout the Spencer’s three- 
level condominium in east Lincoln, 
where the butterfly motif is seen in 
photos, wall hangings, and other 
decorations. Displays of sea shells, 
bottled sand samples from beaches 
seen on their travels, rocks, and 
flowers and plants are all artfully 
combined to give their cool green 
living room a sense of the out- 
doors—an outdoors where if one 
were lucky one might see a golden 
butterfly flitting through the 


flowers. @) 


Seated before his gem cutter, Orville Spencer is already deeply 
involved in his new hobby. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Orville Spencer. at 
home in their east Lincoln 
condominium. talk about recent 
butterfly collecting trips 


What should 
I say if my 
neighbor 
asks...2 


Editor’s Note: 

Beginning with this tissue, 
this column will appear regu- 
larly in the LT&T magazine. If 
you have questions you would 
like discussed, please contact 
the Public Relations Depart- 
ment. 


Retirement 
Planning 
Seminar Slated 


“Recently we went to the Phone 
Center and picked up our new 
phone because we thought that we 
could save money that way. We 
were told, however, that we would 
be billed for something called a 
“line charge.” What is a line 
charge? Since we took our phone 
home and plugged it in ourselves 
rather than having a service man 
come out, should we be billed fora 
line charge?” 


The term “line charge” refers to 
the charge you pay for basic tele- 
phone service. This is a fixed 
monthly amount that entitles you 
to unlimited local telephone ser- 
vice and represents your fee for use 
of the Telephone Company’s out- 
side telephone lines, central switch- 
ing equipment, the inside wiring in 
your home and one “main station” 
telephone. In other words, the line 
charge is your fee for using the 
equipment that makes it possible 
for you to complete a local tele 
phone call and access the long dis- 
tance network. 


“Then how did we save by pick- 
ing up our telephone at the Phone 
Center2” 


You were able to realize a con- 
siderable savings by picking up 
your telephone and taking it home 
yourself. Your savings included an 
$11 trip fee, a$2 connecting charge, 


Planning and preparation are as 
essential to successful retirement 
as planning and training are to 
successful careers, according to Art 
Sharp, employee relations super- 
visor, Personnel. For this reason 
LT&T is sponsoring a series of 
seminars on retirement planning, 
to be held one night each week fora 
total of nine weeks. 

Invitations to attend the initial 
seminar, which begins September 
3, will be sent only to those em- 
ployees scheduled for normal re- 


and a $9 wiring charge. All of these 
would have been charged to you 
had it been necessary for a tele 
phone employee to come to your 
home to wire and install the tele 
phone. These savings were pos- 
sible because your home is wired 
with a modular jack enabling you 


to “plug in” or install your own tele 
phone. 


“We chose to purchase our phone 
rather than to lease it. Will this also 
save us money?” 


Yes, there is a savings to you 
when you purchase your own 
telephone extension. For each ex- 
tension set in your home you are 
charged a monthly leasing fee 
which varies with the style and 
color of the set. When you purchase 
a telephone you receive a 5bd¢ 
monthly credit on the basic charge 
for each telephone extension you 
own. You are charged the reduced 
fee which reflects the Company’s 
continuing investment and main- 
tenance for inside wiring and 
modular jacks. Credits are allowed 
only for extension phones. One tele- 
phone is included in the basic 
monthly rate or “line charge.” It 
should also be remembered that if 
you own your own telephone, any 
maintenance becomes your re 
sponsibility. 


tirement in 1982, and to their 
spouses. Subsequent seminars will 
be open to all employees over a cer- 
tain age, yet to be determined, and 
their spouses, regardless of wheth- 
er or not they plan to retire in the 
immediate future. 

The seminars will cover such 
topics as financial planning be- 
fore, and money management 
after, retirement; use of leisure 
time; health, safety and nutrition; 
housing and personal relation- 
ships. 
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In Memoriam 
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Herbert Huddleston 

Herbert ‘Bert’ Huddleston, re- 
tired general storekeeper, died June 
6 in Colorado, where he had resid- 
ed for several years. Mr. Huddle- 
ston was only one week from his 
98th birthday, which would have 
occurred on June 13. 

Bert retired from the Company in 
1948 with 36 years of service. He 
had joined LT&T in 1912 when the 
consolidation of the Bell and LT&T 
exchanges in the present LT&T ter- 
ritory made it imperative to setupa 
general shop. Bert was the first em- 
ployee to be hired under the new 
head of the shop, Tom Risser. 

In 1917 Bert became shop fore- 
man and in 1920 the responsibility 
for the storeroom was added to his 
duties and for the next 28 years he 
served as general storekeeper. He 
was a charter member of the Frank 
H. Woods Telephone Pioneer As- 
sociation and was active in visit- 
ing sick and retired members in the 
early years of that organization. 

For many years Bert made his 
home in Lincoln, but recently he 
moved to Longmont, Colorado 
where he could have better care. 

Funeral services were June 10 in 
Lincoln and interment was at Lin- 
coln Memorial Park. 
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Retirements 


Dale Hedrick 


Helen Jordan 


Marcelene Behrends 
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W. H. Husing 


David Mohr 


Virginia Coon 


Kathryn Traeger, Beatrice oper- 
ator, hung up her headset for the 
last time June 16 as she began a 
new life of retirement. She has 
worked her entire career in the com- 
munities of Fairbury and Beatrice. 

She started her telephone service 
in the 1950’s in Beatrice, worked at 
Fairbury after her marriage and 
transferred to Beatrice upon the 
conversion of the Fairbury office to 
dial in 1966. “I’ve met so many nice 
people,” she mentioned. “It’s been 
a wonderful experience.” Recall- 
ing that the old telephone office in 
Beatrice where she first worked 
was next to the Post Office, she 
commented that when the new tele- 
phone office was built it was 
several blocks away from the Post 
Office. A few years later when a 
new post office was built, however, 
it was again located right next to 
the telephone building! 

Early in her career, she says, her 
ambition was to be an overseas 
operator. Today she marvels at 
how quickly a call to someone in a 
foreign country can be placed. 

Now that sheis retired she’s look- 
ing forward to spending more time 
at home and doing things she 
wants to do. She hopes to travel to 
Oregon to visit friends and men- 
tions that she and a daughter who 
lives in Alaska talk frequently of a 
trip to Florida. She also has a 
daughter at home. 

Kathryn commented on_ the 
camaraderie of telephone employ- 
ees. ““We have a family of our own,” 
she said. 


Robert W,: and Arleen Swanson 
have been doing things together for 
over 30 years, ever since they met 
and married while working at 
LT&T. June 1, they started a career 
of retirement together. 

Bob joined LT&T as a com- 
binationman in September 1946. 
Arleen Heitman began January 20, 
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1947 as a typist. Both worked for 
Lincoln Wire Chief Jay Pugsley. 
By the late 1950’s Bob was a com- 
mercial representative and in 1969 
became a service engineer. Later he 
served as a government communi- 
cations manager and a marketing 
supervisor. 

Arleen continued through the 
1950s, as a typist in I&R, then re- 
signed and became a homebody for 
six years. She was re-employed in 
1966 and continued to work in the 
same section in Lincoln. 

Arleen came to Lincoln from her 
native South Dakota. She had been 
working for a national chain store 
and was transferred to Lincoln. 
Seeking a more attractive job, she 
came to LT&T. Bob came to the 
Company after leaving the Navy, 
where he had served in the China 
theater. 

Now that they are retired both 
Swansons say they have no big 
plans but hope, as Bob says “to do 
some of the things we never had 
time to do before.” Arleen says, “I'll 
do what I want to, when I feel like 
1 

The two like to travel and are in- 
terested in photography, but prefer 
to travel in the fall. At that time 
they may visit some of Arleen’s 
relatives in South Dakota and they 
also may yield to a desire to visit 
Alaska, the one state of the 50 they 
have never seen. 

Both are looking forward to the 


freedom from being tied to a daily 
job. 


W. H. “Ted”? Husing, area man- 
ager at Tecumseh, closed up his 
desk for the last time May 29 and 
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began a new adventure as a retired 
telephone man. 

Ted was still a schoolboy when 
he began working for the Rockport 
Mutual Telephone Company in 
1935 and likes to say “I started 
below ground level.” His first task 
was helping to install an oil heat- 
ing plant and enlarge an old cellar 
in the telephone building. 

In October 1942 he joined LT&T, 
and was first stationed at Seward. 
Transferring a year later to Weep- 
ing Water and, after a year or so of 
military service, to Tecumseh. In 
1949 he became manager at the 
Sterling exchange and in 1956 
manager at Wilber. He has been 
manager at Tecumseh since 1957. 

What’s he going to do now that 
he is retired? “Not a darn thing,” he 
declared. Then he explained that 
he has lined up enough things to 
keep him and wife, Millie, busy for 
some time. The Husings also hope 
to travel and perhaps will travel to 
Washington and Oregon, the two 
states they have never visited. 

Ted considers his wife a part of 
the LT&T team although she was 
never an official employee. “Millie 
has been with me all the time, field- 
ing calls and going to social func- 
tions,” he said in appreciation. 

The Husings plan to remain in 
Tecumseh where they have made 
many friends in the past 24 years. 


Dale Hedrick, construction su- 
pervisor, retired the first of June, 
completing over 23 years of service 
with LT&T. Dale came to the tele- 
phone company from Consumers 
Public Power in December 1957. He 
worked as a lineman, then as a tem- 
porary foreman before becoming a 


permanent foreman in 1964 anda 
construction supervisor this year. 

In the early years of his employ- 
ment he worked with Deke Simp- 
son, and Les Shirey and operated 
the digging machine named “Old 
Maude” by telephone construction 
employees. 

“What makes utility work so in- 
teresting is that it depends so much 
on the weather. When the weather 
is nice, work is routine,” comment- 
ed Hedrick, leaving the other half 
of the weather picture unstated. 

Dale says he has a lot of work 
around the house lined up for this 
Summer and after that “We'll see 
how it goes.” This fall he plans to 
head west to visit family members 
in Washington state. He plans to 
retain his home in Lincoln, where 
his children live. 

A robust man, Hedrick gave 
every indication of approaching 
his retirement with the same en- 
thusiasm he has carried out utility 
work. 


David Mohr, combination tech- 
nician at Lincoln, put away his 
telephone tools and climbed from 
his truck for the last time May 29 to 
become a man of leisure. Dave has 
over 28 years of net credited service 
with LT&T. He came to the com- 
pany in January 1949 as a ground- 
man, but left for other work after 
four years. He returned to LT&T in 
December 1956, again as a ground- 
man in Lincoln. In 1962 he moved 
to David City Construction and a 
little less than two years later re- 
turned to Lincoln as a combina- 
tionman. 
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Mohr recalls that he first worked 
for Paul Wilkinson, then for “Dag- 
wood” Hibbert. A soft-spoken per- 
son he has developed many friend- 
ships within the company. 

Now that he is retired he plans to 
fish, hunt, garden and “goof off,” 
he says. He will retain his home in 
Lincoln, but will use a motor home 
to establish a fishing base at the 
Harlan County reservoir where he 
intends to go after the big fish. He 
also will probably spend more time 
with his two daughters and three 
grandchildren in Lincoln. 


Helen Jordan, house service at- 
tendant in Lincoln, retired at the 
end of May with nearly nine years 
of service with LT&T. Most of her 
Career with the building service 
group has been at the 15th & M 
building. Helen has been one of the 
crew of men and women who per- 
form their essential duties during 
the night hours and appear for 
work as the day employees are 
headed home. 

Mrs. Jordan came to LT&T after 
working for Cengas for some years. 
When that operation was changed 
and offices moved, she worked a 
Short time for the University Club 
before joining LT&T. 

Now that she is retired she may 
do some volunteer work for the 
Veterans Administration and 
hopes to do some traveling and to 
visit her two sons, oneis a lawyer in 
Washington, and the other an 
employee in the claims depart- 
ment of an insurance company. 
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Virginia Coon wrapped up a 
telephone career on July 17 that 
had its beginnings in 1934. She has 
spent her entire LT&T career in the 
community of Beatrice, where she 
started as a student operator while 
still going to high school. She 
worked for several years as an oc- 
casional operator before becoming 
part of the regular staff. She left the 
company in 1942 but later returned 
to make it a career. Since 1974 she 
has been a service assistant. 

Mrs. Coon remembers working 
for several different chief oper- 
ators, including Mrs. Wang, Mrs. 
Burge, Mildred Witt and Maude 
Willey and she remembers Ann 
Seymour, traveling chief. “She 
scared the daylights out of me,” 
laughed Mrs. Coon. 

She also recalls how tough it was 
for her as a 17-year-old to work 10 
p.m. to 7 a.m. night shift while all of 
her young friends were free to go 
out at night. 

Mrs. Coon recalls placing long 
distance calls in the old style from 
the old switchboard in Beatrice, 
when the operator had to build a 
connection through Omaha, Den- 
ver, Salt Lake City to San Fran- 
cisco or Los Angeles. “We didn’t 
just sit and ring,” she emphasized. 

Her retirement plans include a 
major cleaning of closets and cup- 
boards, traveling and volunteer 
work. She has planned an October 
trip to Hawaii and a February jour- 
ney to New Orleans and Florida. “I 
can’t sit around and watch TV,” 
she said. In the intervals when she 
is home she expects to make a cou- 
ple of quilts. 

Of her four decades of telephone 
work she commented, “I’ve enjoyed 
all of it.” 


Marcelene Behrends, Auburn, 
retired July 18, ending a telephone 
career of 32 years. She started her 
career as an operator in the mid- 
1940s, left the company for a short 
time and returned in the summer of 
1949, where she continued to work 
as an operator until August 1954. 
At that time she transferred to 
Commercial as a clerk, and in 1971 
she became a cashier. 

She remembers working in the 
old telephone office for Stella Clark 
and Vivian Kinghorn, who were 
chief operators, and later for Lloyd 
Oglesby and George Eggleston, 
managers. 

She says she has no special plans 
for retirement, but mentioned that 
her husband, Marvin, is also re- 
tired. “(Maybe we’ll pursue some 
hobbies and do a little traveling— 
but not too much,” she com- 
mented. Her immediate plans in- 
clude “‘staying home and keeping 
house for a while.” Of her new 
leisure time, she commented, “I’m 
looking forward to it.” 


Service Anniversaries 
(April- May-June) 


40 years 


35 years 
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Donald R. Swanson 
Lincoln 


Boyd Wedgwood John E. Findley 
Lincoln Crete 


Thomas L. Boyd 
Lincoln 


Donald E. Cotton 


Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln 


Gerald J. Salber 
Lincoln 


Norman C. Petersen 
Beatrice 


Ralph Retzlaff 
Lincoln 


‘4 


Lloyd Joe John Hardesty 
Lincoln Lincoln 
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Kenneth A. Darby William J. Leitgeb 


Patricia A. Sperry 
Hastings 


30 years 
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Weston D. Anderson Dorothy S. Everett James B. Howat 


Lincoln 


Fairbury Nebraska City 


Robert D. Thallas 
Lincoln 
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Lyle J. Schmit William H. Stiers 
Fairbury York 
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Al Cochran, Jr. Duane E. Wissel 
Lincoln Lincoln 
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Robert E. Buller 
Lincoln 


Mary Wall Jeppson 
Lincoln 


Ronald Ahrens 
Lincoln 


Marvin Huls 
Lincoln 


Joan M. Winders 
Lincoln 


id ' 
Leann J. Plegge 
Lincoln 


John C. Moore 
Beatrice 


Lincoln 
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Steven R. King 
Lincoln 


John B. Gottner 
Lincoln 


Ricki O. Inbody 


Lincoln 


Mark A. Farmer 
Lincoln 


| 
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Ruby Bruner 
Lincoln 


Bruce A. Schweitzer Tommy L. Trosper 
Lincoln Lincoln 
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Kay D. Moore 
Lincoln 
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Marguerite Woita Dorothy I. Williams 
Hastings Lincoln 
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Reid D. Curtis 
Lincoln 


Ronnie J. Howat 
Hastings 


Janet E. Hemmerling 
Lincoln 


Also observing 
service anniversaries: 


Bob Barnett 
Crete, 30 years 


Jacqueline M. Sheldon Duane K. Kepler 
Lincoln, 30 years Lincoln, 10 years 


Dwight C. Enderle 
Lincoln, 25 years 


Jerald R. Garrison 
Lincoln, 25 years 


Terry A. Jones 
Lincoln, 10 years 


Cheryl King 
Lincoln, 10 years 
Owen A. Paulson 
Lincoln, 10 years 
Mary J. Baty 
Lincoln, 5 years 


Eugene Hauschild 
Lincoln, 25 years 


Betty A. Mooney 
Hastings, 25 vears 
Mary L. Wynn 
Lincoln, 25 years 


Magdylene Black 
Lincoln, 15 years 


Wilmajean M. Fish 
Lincoln, 5 years 
Patricia Fitzgibbon 
Lincoln, 5 years 
Bernard L. Madison 
Lincoln, 5 years 
Alan L. Mentgen 
Beatrice, 5 years 


James M. Nichols 


Lincoln, 5 vears 


James L. McGehee 
Lincoln, 15 years 
Rosalie Clary 
Lincoln, 10 years 
Norma L. DeJung 


Sutton, 10 years 


Virgil L.. Ohlson 
Lincoln, 5 years 
Daniel J. Reinke 
Lincoln, 5 vears 


Kerry K. Grossman 
Lincoln, 10 years 


Robert J. Hraban 
Lincoln, 10 years 


Lee A. Von Seggern 
Lincoln, 5 vears 
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Among the technological advances 
in telephone equipment is the elec- 
tronic switch which can move more 
calls at a faster rate than ever 
before. Thousands of phone calls 
come into this connecting point at 
the No. 3 EAS electronic switch- 
room at 27th and Old Cheney Road 
before being sent on their way over 
the telephone network. Working at 
the main frame is frame attendant 
Judy Pettit. 


Photo by David Segoviano. 
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Comments 


The old saying, ‘“There’s nothing 
new under the sun,” certainly does 
not refer to the telephone industry. 
New technologies in communica- 
tions equipment are coming off the 
drawing boards with breath-taking 
speed. And after decades of slow but 
steady progress toward the indus- 
try’s goal of putting a phone (or two 
or three) in every home, we’re now 
facing a bewildering array of new 
definitions of home communica- 
tions systems. As if all of these 
changes in equipment and technol- 
ogies were not enough, the industry 
is also facing a new way of doing 
business. The regulated monopoly 
under which the industry has oper- 
ated for the past five decades has 
given way to competition for long 


distance services and markets for 
telecommunications equipment. 
But one thing has, and will, remain 
constant. That is the telephone 
industry’s commitment to providing 
affordable, universal telephone ser- 
vice. The network of telephone lines 
which has tied this nation together 
and given it the finest communica- 
tions system in the world is still the 
responsibility of the telephone 
industry. Although the road ahead 
may be unclear at times, the desti- 
nation is as clearly visible as it was 
00 years ago—to continue to main- 
tain the best communications high- 
way in the world and to make it 
accessible to everyone. 
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Computer II Inquiry 
Indicates the Direction 


What Lies 
Telephone 


March 1, 1982 is scheduled to 
mark the end of an era for the 
nation s telecommunications indus- 
try. Operating for nearly five 
decades under the protected enuvt- 
ronment of a regulated monopoly, 
the industry could, on that date, 
move further into the world of com- 
petition. Sounding the knell for the 
traditional delivery of telephone 
service was the second computer 
inquiry decision, commonly known 
as Computer II, released last 
October by the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission (FCC). Aimed 
primarily at the nation’s largest 
common carrier, AT&T, the Com- 
puter II inquiry will nevertheless 
have far-reaching effects on the 
nation’s independent telcos as it 
opens the door for competition in the 
delivery of communication services. 
The implications of the Computer I 
inquiry and its effects on LT&T were 
the topic of a recent interview with 
LT&T Planning Director James W. 
Strand, and Revenue Requirements 
Director Frank Hilsabeck. The fol- 
lowing article ts based on their 
observations. 
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Weve been hearing a lot lately 
about the FCC’s Computer II 
inquiry and the effect it will 
have on traditional telephone 
service. What is the second 
computer inquiry and what will 
it mean to LT&T? 


Computer II is actually a revision 
of an earlier inquiry by the FCC and 
is the culmination of an effort which 
has been under way for some time to 
deregulate certain parts of the tele 
phone industry—in effect to open 


try that has traditionally been a 
regulated monopoly. In 1956, AT&T 
agreed to a consent decree in which 
the Justice Department barred 
AT&T from the computer busi- 
ness—hence the name “Computer 
Inquiry” in the FCC’s rulemaking. 
Computer II attempts to reverse 
that earlier Justice decision and 
allows AT&T to enter the computer 
business, but AT&T must do so 
through a separate subsidiary. 


HH. ow does a decision relating 
directly to AT&T affect the 
independent telcos? 


In effect, the decision takes cer- 
tain services out of the control of the 
states’ public service commissions 
and places them in an open, compet- 
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the door to competition in an indus- - 


Companies? 


certain areas of communications 
will be deregulated. 


What are the areas that will be 
deregulated? 


There are two basic areas of com- 
munications that will be affected, 
network services and terminal equip- 
ment. The FCC has defined network 
services as consisting of two com- 
ponents—basic common carrier 
transmission services and en- 
hanced services. The FCC’s position 
is that basic services should con- 
tinue to be provided by telephone 
companies at arate set by the public 
service commission in each state, 
while enhanced services should be 
deregulated. . 

One example of basic services 
would be the transmission of a tele 
phone call. In other words, passing 
an electronic signal from one point 
to another is a basic service. How- 
ever, if something is done to that 
signal enroute, then it is defined as 
an enhanced service. A good exam- 
ple of this is the signal carried over 
the network between two comput- 
ers. When one computer has the 
capability of sending the signal 
faster than the other computer can 
receive it, the signal may be 
“stored” enroute and released at a 
slower rate to the second computer. 
Since the carrier has done some 
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thing to that signal in addition to 
just passing it along, it has provided 
an enhanced service. 
The second aspect of the Com- 
puter II decision deals with terminal 
equipment—that is, any equipment 


at the user end of the communica-. 


tions link such as a telephone set or 
a PABX system. The FCC has man- 
dated that all telephone equipment 
provided after March 1, 1982, will be 
on a non-tariff basis, and will no 
longer be regulated. 


Wii LT&T no longer be able to 
lease or rent telephone equip- 
ment to customers? 


The FCC has not said that tele- 
phone companies cannot lease or 
rent telephone equipment after 
March 1, 1982. What they have said 
is that it can no longer be done ona 
tariffed or regulated basis. That 
means companies will set their own 
rates and adjust them as market or 
other conditions demand. Tele- 
phone equipment will be rented or 
leased on a basis similar to the way 
other office equipment is rented or 
leased today. A significant change 
in rental rates is apt to occur, 
however. 

Terminal equipment rental as a 
regulated business permits a tele- 
phone company’s investment in 
that equipment to be included in its 
rate base. That rate base is then 


used to determine the amounts of | 
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other revenue, particularly long dis- 
tance revenue, that is required for 
the company to earn up to its author- 
ized level. 

A telephone company’s invest- 
ment in any terminal equipment 
that is installed after March 1, 1982, 
will not be included in its regulated 
rate base. The only source of reve 
nue to cover the expenses of renting 
terminal equipment will be the 
charges for such rental. As you can 
imagine these deregulated rental 
rates will be higher than the tradi- 
tional regulated rental rates which 
will no longer be offered except to 
those customers with grandfathered 
equipment. 


Does this mean that all tele- 
phone customers will have to 
purchase telephone equipment 
now in their homes? 


The FCC has allowed for grand- 
fathering of existing telephone 
equipment already in service prior 
to March 1, 1982. Any one who is 
leasing or renting a telephone prior 
to that date will be able to continue 
that arrangement during the grand- 
fathered period. If a phone is 
changed, however, or if the custom- 
er wants to add equipment, then it 
will have to be purchased or leased 
under whatever terms the competi- 
tive marketplace has to offer. The 
FCC is currently working out details 
that will permit telcos to regain their 


probably take the form of some kind 
of amortization expense during the 
grandfathered period. 


How does the Computer II 
inquiry deal with separate 
subsidiaries for terminal 
equipment? 


Another aspect of the Computer II 
inquiry which deals with the struc- 
ture of AT&T, mandates that only 
AT&T will have to market enhanced 
services or terminal equipment 
through separate unregulated sub- 
sidiaries. Although this has no 
direct effect on LT&T, or other inde- 
pendent telephone companies, it 
does have an indirect effect. It would 
enable AT&T, through its subsid- 
lary, to sell unregulated equipment 
and services anywhere just as the 
competing interconnect companies 
now do. And quite obviously it 
would enable LT&T and other inde 
pendents to market unregulated 
services anywhere as well. 


[ f the FCC is requiring this 
separation only by AT&T, why 
are the independent telcos, in- 
cluding LT&T, moving in that 
direction? 


When the first Computer II 


inquiry was written in March 1980, 


investment in equipment already on 
the customers’ premises. This will 
both AT&T and General Telephone 
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were going to be required to set up 
subsidiary operations for their 
unregulated portions of the indus- 
try. When a revised version of the 
Computer II inquiry came out in 
October of this past year, that 
requirement extended only to 
AT&T. However, there was some 
discussion in Congress that when a 
new communications bill is written 
the top 25 telephone companies 
might be required to form separate 
subsidiaries. This would certainly 
include LT&T which ranks seventh 
among the nation’s independents. 
Regardless of what the regulators or 
legislators may require us to do, 
there are still a number of reasons 
for LT&T to consider separation of 
the regulated and unregulated por- 
tions of its business. Keeping the 
unregulated portion of the Com- 
pany separate allows it to better 
concentrate on developing new 
markets. And in any marketing 
venture, there is always some risk 
involved. Separation of unregulated 
activities isolates the telephone cus- 
tomer from risk. 


One of the reasons given for 
the FCC’s strong support of 
deregulation is that the com- 
mission feels that competition 
would be beneficial to the tele- 
phone user. Will an atmosphere 
of competition stimulate the 
development of new and inno- 
vative communications 
equipment? 


In the past when the customer 
could only lease a telephone set, 
there was a limitation in choice of 


color and style. Deregulation has 
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resulted in telephone companies 
offering a greater variety for the 
customer’s selection and in that 
way, the customer has _ benefited 
from competition. By and large, 
however, most of the innovations in 
telephony today are a result, not of 
competition, but of customer need 
and demand and of changing tech- 
nology. The growing use of comput- 
ers, for example, has created a real 
need for faster transmission and the 
industry has responded to that need. 
Perhaps in the past when the indus- 
try’s main concern was providing 
universal service at the lowest POs- 
sible cost, innovation did not receive 
as much emphasis as it does today. 
However, as the nation’s communi- 
cation needs have grown and tele- 
phone customers have required 
more sophisticated services, the 
industry has provided them. 

In other ways, deregulation may 
have an adverse effect on making 
new services and equipment avail- 
able. A recent example will demon- 
strate how this can happen: AT&T 
had introduced a new call forward- 
ing service that allowed customers 
to punch in the phone numbers of 
people they might want to call, 
record the messages to be sent, hang 
up the phone and wait for AT&T’s 
switching system to take care of the 
calls. Later, the customer could dial 
and get 
confirmation on whether or not 
those calls had been received as well 
as any return messages from the 
calls. The FCC, however, appears 
inclined to consider this to be an 
enhanced service that could only be 
offered through a_ subsidiary. 
Because of the inefficiencies of 
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separating this service from the 
basic switching system, which 
would remain regulated, its future is 
in question. This is a case where 
deregulation has stifled a service 
improvement. 


Ai nother often heard com- 
plaint is that competition will 
result in lower prices. Will this 
competition reduce telephone 
rates? 


Competition may not always 
result in lower prices. What most 
often affects prices is customer 
demand and usage. One example of 
that is long distance service. AS the 
use of long distance facilities 1n- 
creases, the cost of providing long 
distance service over those facilities 
goes down. Deregulation, therefore, 
will tend to decrease prices over 
heavily used long distance facilities 
between major cities and increase 
prices over the less frequently used 
facilities in rural areas. 

Another example: If telephone 
sets and inside wiring are deregu- 
lated, then customers will have to 
assume the costs associated with 
installing and maintaining them. 
While it will reduce the telephone 
bill each month, it will involve a 
large cash outlay for customers 
when they have to buy their own 
phones or inside wiring. Once the 
equipment becomes the customers’ 
property they will also have to bear 
the responsibility and the expense 
for keeping it working. Today, for a 
flat monthly fee, the telephone cus- 
tomer gets free repair service—daily 
if needed. This has been possible 
because other services such as long 
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distance provide revenues that help 
pay for these repair services. As the 
various services are separated, 
however, this will no longer be pos- 
sible and the customer will ulti 
mately be paying the full cost of 
each service. 


What kind of changes will 
occur as aresult of deregulation? 


Oneimpact that deregulation will 
have on LT'&T will be the decrease 
in service calls for installing tele 
phones. This has already occurred 
to some extent as the Company has 
progressed in its conversion to mod- 
ular plugs and jacks. Customers will 
become increasingly involved in 
managing their own telephone ser- 
vice, coming into the phone centers 
to pick up their phones and shop- 
ping for and purchasing their own 
terminal equipment. Even though 
the telephone companies will still be 
involved in wiring to the premise 
and in repair of premise wiring and 
telephone sets, in the future, custom- 
ers will pay for these services Just as 
they would pay for a plumber or 
electrician to make a repair call. 

Another change that will occur as 
a result of deregulation will be the 
need to unbundle the cost of tele- 
phone service and equipment. The 
FCC has mandated that all services 
be itemized separately by the March 
1982 deadline for deregulation. This 
means that the telephone company 
will itemize each service on the 
monthly bill. Today, when a custom- 
er receives a telephone bill of 
approximately $9.50 that bill 
reflects the cost for basic service, 
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inside wiring, leasing one main sta- 
tion telephone, keeping the equip- 
ment working, and transmitting 
local calls to and from the premise. 
Long distance service, of course, is 
already billed separately. Telephone 
bills of the future will break each of 
the services down into separate 
items. 


Are there advantages to 
deregulation? 


Deregulation of terminal equip- 
ment should present great oppor- 
tunities for LT&T to enlarge that 
market for terminal equipment. 
Regulated telephone companies will 
still be providing the physical con- 
nections—the electronic highway 
that links cities and the nation 
together. It will still be the responsi- 
bility of the telephone companies to 


make that electronic pathway un1- | 
versally available. In addition, reg- 
ulated companies will be looking at 
new waysto utilize the facilities and 
the plant already in place. There 
was a time when people used long 
distance calling only for emergen- 
cies, but creative marketing of long 
distance service has made it one 
that people use almost universally 
today. Other services using the elec- 
tronic pathway will probably grow 
in the same way. The technology 
exists for many services such as 
WATS, home computers. and home 
communication centers. It is just a 
question of whether these innova- 
tive communications can be made 
cost effective for the customer and 
profitable for telephone companies. 
For the regulated telcos, that’s 
where the real challenges lie in the | 
years ahead. @ 


What Should I Say if My Neighbor Asks . . .? 


“When I purchased a telephone 
from the Telephone Company, Iwas 
told that the phone was registered. 
Does this mean that it has a war- 
ranty and that the Telephone Com- 
pany will fix it if anything goes 
wrong with it? 


Registration Has nothing to do 
with a warranty. Registration 
means that the FCC has approved 
the telephone for direct connection 
to the network. This is your assur- 
ance that the equipment meets the 
industry standards. 

If your telephone was purchased 
from the Telephone Company, how- 


ever, it will also carry a warranty. 
These warranties range from 30 
days up to a full year, depending on 
the kind of equipment you have pur- 
chased. If there is a malfunction of 
the instrument due to normal wear 
and tear while still under warranty, 
the instrument will be repaired at no 
charge if you return it, with appro- 
priate proof of purchase, to your 
nearest Phone Center or business 
office. Whenever a customer-owned 
instrument requires repair after the 
warranty has expired, the Tele- 
phone Company may repair it for a 
fee based on labor and material 


required. 
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Vehicles 
Mean 
Bigger 
Savings 
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Smaller is better when the result is a large savings in purchase and operating 
costs. Several PBX technicians have shifted from the vans to compact cars. 


Bigger is not always better. At 
least that is the philosophy of Larry 
Small, motor vehicle supervisor. By 
replacing vans with compact pick- 
ups, and replacing many ofthe vans 
in the Company fleet with small 
cars, Small expects to make a sub- 
stantial decrease in the capital out- 
lay and operating costs for the 
motor vehicle department. Ten vans 
scheduled for replacement this year 
in the Lincoln and Hastings areas 
have been replaced with compact 
Plymouth Horizons or Ford Escort 
hatchback models and will be used 
by COE and PBX technicians. If 
these compact vehicles adequately 
serve the Company’s needs, more 
will be added in the future. 

“There are several factors in- 
volved in down-sizing our fleet vehi- 
cles,” according to Small. “One of 
these, of course, is the dollar sav- 
ings. The purchase price of the new 
hatchback models is nearly $2,000 
less than that of the vans they are 
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replacing and $1,000 lower than the 
compact model pickups which arein 
use by some of the COE and PBX 
technicians, so the change has 
resulted in a savings to the Com- 
pany of at least $19,000 in purchase 
cost alone. 

‘“‘We gave some consideration to 
replacing the vans with the smaller, 
compact pickups,” Small says, “but 
found these unsatisfactory for two 
reasons. In addition to the higher 
purchase price, these pickups have 
to be fit with fiberglass toppers 
which cost as much as $2,000 each. 
In addition, the cargo areas of the 
pickups get quite cold and there is no 
way to control the temperature as 
there is in the compact car. Since 
cold temperatures have a detrimen- 
tal effect on electronic PBX circuit 
boards, the pickups were unsuitable 
in this case.” 

There is more than just the pur- 
chase price savings involved, he 
explains. The smaller car costs less 
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to license and the lower sales and 
motor vehicle taxes represent a con- 
siderable savings to the Company. 
In addition to these direct savings, 
the smaller vehicles will permit a 
substantial savings in fuel con- 
sumption. The Horizons and 
Escorts both use about 50 percent 
less fuel that the vans they are 
replacing. 

“Decreasing our fuel consump- 
tion not only represents a dollar sav- 
ings to the Company,” Small 
explains, ‘‘but it also helps us meet 
another important goal, which 1s to 
reduce our energy requirement.” 

Another cost that will be elim1- 
nated by using hatchback compacts 
instead of the vans is the expense for 
adapting a vehicle’s interior to suit 
the Company’s needs. In the past, 
whenever a new van was put into 
the fleet, special safety screens as 
well as shelves and racks had to be 
installed at considerable cost in 
both time and materials. Installa- 
tions of this type are not needed in 
the hatchback model vehicles. 
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Another cost saving program in the motor vehicle department is the switch in 
vehicle color. Recent environmental restrictions regulating the manufacture of 


An even more expensive item has 
been the replacement cost of fiber- 
glass bodies used on the fleet’s three- 
quarter-ton trucks. By purchasing 
the same size and model when 
replacing retired vehicles and 
reconditioning and re-using these 
truck bodies, it was possible to save 
the company $37,000 during 1981. 

Another innovative approach to 
reducing motor vehicle costs con- 
sists of transferring vehicles to bal- 
ance their usage. This has been 
made possible by a new motor vehi- 
cle accounting system, Mainstem, 
which was recently put into opera- 
tion to help keep track of vehicle 
usage. Vehicles with low mileage 
will be moved to areas where they 
will be driven more, while high 
mileage vehicles will be moved to 
lower mileage areas. 

“Tt will come as no surprise to any 
car owner,” says Small, “that main- 
tenance costs increase as mileage 
increases. By holding down the total 
miles on a vehicle we can reduce our 
maintenance costs. By moving the 


yellow pigments have made the cost of the specia/ order paint spiral upward 
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high mileage vehicle to an area 
where it will be driven less miles, we 
can also use that vehicle for a few 
more years beyond its normal re- 
placement date. All of these consid- 
erations are going to give us better 
control of our motor vehicle costs.” 
As evidence of what that can 
mean to the Company, Small esti- 
mates that the various programs 
will save a total of $88,600 this year 
in the motor vehicle department. 
And that’s a case where bigg&* 38 


better! 


Pre-wired circuit Cards used in repairing digital 
switchboards are stored in meta! containers being 
placed in the hatchback by PBX Technician Ray 
Schweitzer. 


leading to a decision to change the Company's fleet color. All new cars, vans 
and trucks added to the fleet will be white with blue and gold striping 
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Working Their 
Way to 
Independence 
with LT&T’s 
Help 


By Pat Pike 


Delores Sherman 
(front) and Vicki 
Tweeton, Auburn 


Buffing 
telephones is 
one of the 
jobs that 
helps develop 
work skill 
goals for 
LOMR, 
Region V and 
Regional 
Center 
programs. 


Dear Madam: 


“Even at the time I went there 
there were few restaurants where 
the operators could go on their 
breaks. They could go to the Corn- 
husker or Miller and Paine and 
that’s about all,” explains Mrs 
Whitlock. She did not mention that 
probably most operators could not 
afford to eat regularly in such 
establishments at that time. 

All the employees could eat at 
the cafeteria and the Company 
even allowed them to bring their 
families at night. I remember Ron 
Ahl (whose father, Carl, was print- 
ing supervisor) as a three- or four- 
—. hanging on the rail, peek- 

g over to se 
cr abee ee e what was on the 

Before she came to the Telephone 
Company, Mrs. Whitlock had been 
a home economics teacher and had 
worked at the Rudge and Guenzel 
cafeteria. She found the big cafe- 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
March 18, 1939 
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Yours very truly, 


General Traffic 
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Lincoln Telephone and Telegraph Co-; 


Attention Cafeteria 
1342 M Street, 
Lincoln, Nebraska: 


Thank you. 
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cafeteria» 


pounds of beans a month. We 
served them twice a day, noon and 
night.”’ 

She told how she would ‘“‘boil 
them a while’ to make bean soup. 
Then she’d mix the boiled beans 
with brown sugar or sorghum and 
ketchup and “‘bake them until they 
were a good, rich color and flavor. 
We always used ham or something 
with them,” she said. 

Referring to Mr. Brewster’s letter 
of November 1937, Mrs. Whitlock 
explained that Dalton dressing is 
very similar to Russian dressing— 
a thick, rather sweet dressing. “Mr. 
Brewster got the recipe for the 
cafeteria and we did make a lot of 
it,’ she recalled. ‘‘We had the ma- 
chinery to whip it up—you need a 
mixing machine to do those kinds of 
things.” 

In spite of Mr. Brewster’s atten- 
tion to the cost of salad dressing, 


his primary concern was not al- 
ways with expenses. The cafeteria 
was instructed to buy for so many 
months in turn from each whole- 
saler in town. “I had my own card 
system worked out so I could tell 
whether a can of tomatoes of a cer- 
tain weight was a penny morethan 
someplace else,’’ Mrs. Whitlock 
said. But in general she followed a 
purchase schedule which allowed 
her to patronize all suppliers in 
turn. 

Mr. Brewster’s letter of March 
1939 started a procedure that lasted 
until the cafeteria was closed in 
December 1959. Norman Ott, the 
editor of the old Telephone News, 
made up the menu each day and 
cafeteria personnel distributed 
copies. ‘I don’t remember whether 
it was every office or every head of 
office, but I know we had a lot of 


them every day,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Whitlock. 
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“Sometimes we had rented cos- 
tumes or uniforms,” she recalled. 
“At one time, Mr. Brewster bought 
uniforms in a maroon with a white 
apron and bow and it was a pretty 
color, but a nuisance. It crocked off 
on all your underwear and every- 
thing you wore with it turned red. 
The color didn’t come out of the 
white, either.” 

The letters of April and July 1943 
were composed by Mrs. Whitlock 
although the first one was signed 
by the General Traffic Superin- 
tendent. It brings up the subject of 
World War II and its rationing. 

“That rationing was something! 
It was just like handling cash. The 
government deposited the ration 
points in the bank and I had to 
write the checks for all of them. 

“T can’t say that I had trouble; it 
was just a case that I kept track of 
everything. I had a blue pencil for 
points in one category and a red 
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Service is a word heard most fre- 
quently at LT&T in relation to the 
telephone service we provide. But 
there are lesser known ways in 
which the Company also provides 
services to the communities in 
which it operates. One of these is to 
support training and employment 
opportunities for mentally handi- 
capped persons throughout south- 
east Nebraska. LI&T supports this 
effort through contracts to buff and 
refurbish telephone housings and to 
clean terminals and telephone 
cords. These contracts provide the 
agencies involved with a stable 
source of employment opportuni- 
ties. LT&T contracts work with the 
Lincoln Regional Center and Re- 
gion V Mental Retardation Services 
which operates training/work cen- 
ters throughout 16 Southeast Ne- 
braska counties. Work for LT&T is 
done by Region V at one of their 
three Lincoln work/training centers 
and at work centers in Auburn and 
Nebraska City. The Lincoln Train- 
ing Center operates under the Lan- 
caster Office of Mental Retardation 
(LOMR), while the Auburn and Ne- 
braska City centers operate under 
the Southeast Nebraska Develop- 
mental Services (SENDS) and Ne- 
braska City is under Region V—Ne- 
braska City. Additional work is 
done by the Lincoln Goodwill 
Industries. 

According to Marilyn Paolini, 
Information Director for Region V, 
the buffing contracts with LY&T are 
epecially welcome because they pro- 
vide continual, on-going work, 
unlike many of the contracts which 
provide these centers with only 
occasional work. One of the goals of 
Region V, according to Paolini, is to 
help the people in their program 
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become self-sufficient. Since the 
buffing is classed as a medium to 
high skill level for their people, this 
job helps meet work skill goals. She 
explains that operation of the buff- 
ing machines requires their people 
to pay close attention to the job and 


exercise a certain degree of 


judgment. 

“Some people might find this type 
of work tedious or boring,” she 
comments, “but for some people in 
the Region V training program the 
work is quite challenging.” 

Geri Posvar, supervisor at The 
Wagon Wheel, the Lincoln Regional 
Center’s work shop, agrees that the 
degree of skills required is helpful. 

“When one of our patients can 
handle the buffing without too 
much direction or supervision, then 
I know that person has developed 
the skill and confidence needed to 
handle a job,” she comments. 

At the LOMR work center, where 
four buffers are in operation, nu- 
merous other piece-work contracts 
are also being fulfilled on a more or 
less regular basis. These include 
such things as packaging, wood- 
working, and cleaning reusable con- 
tainers, and have been contracted 
with other Lincoln companies in the 
same manner that the LT&T buff. 
ing jobs were contracted. 

All contracts for work done at 
these sites are awarded on a bid 
basis, according to LOMR shop 
coordinator, Nikki McDivitt. An 
extensive time study is done on each 
job before a bid is submitted. 

“We have to be competitive on our 
bids,” she explains, “but still have to 
make enough profit to pay our peo- 
ple a fair wage.” 

In addition to work skills, the 
LOMR centers also provide training 


on interpersonal skills, how to han- 
dle money, how to dress neatly and 
other home living skills. 

“We are attempting to prepare 
these people to become self-support- 
ing members of the community,” 
McDivitt says, “and accomplishing 
a needed service such as buffing 
these telephones is useful in helping 
us achieve that goal.” 

Payment is on a per unit basis, 
she explains, although an attemptis 
made to maintain earnings at the 
hourly minimum wage level. 

“As these people learn to equate a 
greater number of completed units 
with increased pay, they take a lot of 
pride in their earnings. Most people 
don’t realize what a difficult task 
concentrating for any length of time 
can be for some people. This is the 
sort of incentive that helps them 
learn this necessary skill.” 

“The goal of the work program is 
to help the mentally handicapped 
become self-supporting and ease the 
burden on the taxpayer,” Paolini 
comments. “But the real satisfac- 
tion comes with seeing how proud 
they are when they can become a 
contributing member of society.” 

LT&T has been participating in 
this program for nearly ten years, 
according to Chick Story, LT&T 
Shop Supervisor. Story explains 
that contracts are renegotiated 
annually and the cost effectiveness 
of the project reevaluated. The jobs 
done by these agencies for LT&T 
have included, at various times buff.- 
ing and cleaning plastic housings, 
handpiece shells, and transmitter 
and receiver caps, and cleaning coil 
cords and connecting blocks. All 
wiring and assembly work is done 
at the LT&T shop. 


Dear 
Mrs. 
Watson... 


By Ken Clinefelter 


Mrs. Marcia Watson-Whitlock, cafeteria 
head for almost three decades, recalls 
by-gone days at LT&T. 
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“Dear Mrs. Watson ...” start out 
most of these letters found in a 
musty file. Dated from 1937 through 
1959, the letters were obviously pre- 
served by someone with an eye for 
history. They hint at an interesting 
story of people and company food 
service for telephone employees. 

Marcia Watson-Whitlock served 
as cafeteria matron, stewardess 
and supervisor from 1933 to 1959. 
Retired since 1961, she still remem- 
bers the people and incidents of 
that era, as well as many facts 
about LT &T’s cafeteria which had 
its beginning in 1918. 

Back only a few days from a four- 
week trip to Illinois to visit various 
children and grandchildren and to 
attend two weddings and several 
graduations, Mrs. Whitlock bustled 
around the dining room of her 
orderly home, folding back a table- 
cloth to makea place for this writer 


to take notes. Her silvery hair, 
freshly done by a beautician the 
day before, was picture-perfect, 
controlled by a net reminiscent of 
the ones she wore during her years 
of food service. 

Seating herself on a chair at the 
table, she said, “Now what do you 
want to know?” as she prepared to 
enthusiastically share her remem- 
brances and knowledge of the 
cafeteria and to fill out the picture 
sketchily traced by the nine letters 
reproduced here. 

According to Mrs. Whitlock, the 
original lunch service was for 
overators only and consisted of a 
tea cart brought directly to the 
operators’ stations. 

“Break was at the board where 
they’d have a cup of coffee,” she 
says. “Then the Company built the 
cafeteria, designed specifically for 
the operators.” In a short time 
other employees were permitted to 
use it also. 
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and yellow and so forth for other 
categories for everything that was 
rationed,” she mentioned. 

“T had to get special rationing on 
sugar so that the people at the ware- 
house would have sugar for their 
coffee when they went out on the 
road,” she chuckled. “It was a lot of 
extra work. You had to check with 
each of the companies where you 
bought stuff,’ she explained, the 
purpose being to assure that their 
records agreed with those of the 
cafeteria. ‘With three sons in the 
service and allof that stuff, I ended 
up with ulcers,” she disclosed. 

Looking over the copy of the 
December 1949 and January 1950 
letters from Lyle P. Young, Mrs. 
Whitlock noted a change in circum- 
Stances. The management was 
proud of the quality of the cafeteria, 
but they were becoming concerned. 
“It was from the standpoint that 
now there were restaurants in the 


neighborhood and we were in com- 
petition with public restaurants and 
we shouldn’t be.” 

“We had to adjust the menu in 
those later years. We simplified the 
menu—took a number of items off.”’ 
Staff and hours were also reduced. 

“At one time we had 11 people 
working there and we started serv- 
ing about 7:30 a.m. and served until 
6:30 or 7 at night. We served three 
full meals a day.’ However, the 
cafeteria was small in size. ““We 
had at one time as many as 49 
chairs and that was all!” empha- 
sized the retired cafeteria head. 
“Occasionally a guest could come 
in at noon, but employees weren’t 
supposed to bring them. We didn’t 
have enough chairs.”’ 

At its peak of operation, the 
cafeteria did feed a lot of employ- 
ees. “One time we had 197 custom- 
ers in at noon in different shifts,” 
said Mrs. Whitlock with obvious 
pride. 


As the 1954 letter from traffic 
chief L. W. Cleveland mentions, the 
cafeteria hours were shortened to 
exclude the breakfast and supper 
hours and, in its final years, the 
cafeteria served only mid-morning 
and mid-afternoon coffee, snacks 
and the noon lunch. 

Other things changed too. Re- 
called Mrs. Whitlock: 

““When I first went to work, peo- 
ple were not calorie conscious. We 
would serve six to eight good-sized 
pies and couple of cakes every day. 
It gradually got less and less until 
at the end of the cafeteria’s opera- 
tion we bought those little frozen 
pies and would serve a few of them 
and acake once a week. People were 
so calorie conscious in later years 
that they simply cut out the 
dessert.”’ 

What was the secret of the cafe- 
teria’s popular staple item, roast 
beef? 
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Replies Mrs. Whitlock, “I always 
had a rolled rump roast. The best 
flavored meat is the one that gets 
the exercise, like the leg. Then oncea 
month or every six weeks we’d have 
a New England boiled dinner and 
then I’d buy a 25-27 pound hunk of 
sirloin of beef and we’d boil that the 
day before so that we could use the 
juice to cook all the vegetables.” 

She also had some secrets for 
making her highly regarded coffee. 

“I had H. P. Lau make a special 
blend and I kept a sharp eye on the 
coffee making. Everything has to be 
spotlessly clean to make good coffee. 
The faucets on the urns have to be 
taken off once a week and thor- 
oughly cleaned. Coffee has acertain 
amount of oil in it and that clogs up 
the faucets on the coffee urns.” 

The final letter of the nine, dated 
December 1959, was from L. W. 
Cleveland and set a date for the clos- 


ing of the cafeteria as the Company 
completed the move to the then new 
15th & M Building. The cafeteria 


had been in operation the major por- 
tion of five successive decades, but 
changing commercial and _ social 
patterns had madeit less important. 
It was replaced by a lunchroom con- 
taining food and drink vending 
machines, which made available to 
employees, on a 24-hour basis, a vari- 
ety of beverages and food, such as 
soups, sandwiches, pastries, coffee 
and cold drinks. 

As the change was made Mrs. 
Whitlock assumed the responsibil- 
ity of lunchroom supervisor for 
about a year and a half until she 
retired. 

Widowed shortly following her 
retirement, she later married a 
friend from her school days. A few 
years later she was again widowed. 
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She keeps in close contact with the 
families of both her marriages and 
with some friends from her working 
days with LT&T. She currently lives 
in Lincoln. 

In the past two decades the lunch- 
room concept at LI&T has been 
expanded to include food vending 
machines in several locations in dif- 
ferent Lincoln buildings. An expand- 
ed line and variety of food and bev- 
erage items has become avail- 
able as improvements have been 
made in vending machines and 
vending food industries. 

The area near the main office 
building also is surrounded by an 
increased number of restaurants 
and fast food outlets, giving 
employees a number of lunch 
options completely unknown in the 
era of the Company Cafeteria. @) 
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The earliest available picture of the cafeteria is dated 1926. The University Players sign on the 


What kind of people were the men who 
wrote the “Dear Mrs. Watson...” let- 
ters—who had responsibility for the 
operation of the cafeteria? 


Royal S. Brewster started working 
for LT&T in July 1904, shortly after the 
Company was founded. He became 
General Traffic Superintendent in 1921 
and remained in that department head 
position until July 1944. He retired in 
1945 and died in January 1971. Mrs. 
Whitlock remembers him as “a big man, 
large but not fat, rather heavyset.” He 
expected telephone employees to meet 
certain standards of dress as well as of 
job performance. 


Lyle P. Young started his telephone 
career in 1907 and worked in several 
localities for several companies. He was 
manager at Bradshaw when LT&T pur- 
chased the exchange. He became Gen- 
eral Traffic Superintendent in 1949 and 
remained in that job until his retirement 
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back wall offered such fare as “Seventh Heaven” and “The Merchant of Venice’ at $5 a ticket 
and the fare at the cafetena included a serving of meat for a dime, a hamburger for a nickel 


and a 4-cent cup of coffee 
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in 1956 and he died in February 1971. 
Mrs. Whitlock remembers him as over 
six feet tall, not heavy, but well filled 
out. 


Serving as General Traffic Superin- 
tendent between Mr. Brewster and Mr. 
Young was Cecil Donley, but no letters 
from him were found in the historical 
file. “I don’t think he ever wrote me 
any,” commented Mrs. Watson. She 
says he was “very thoughtful and would 
give you time to think out your prob- 
lems.” Mr. Donley headed Traffic from 
1944 to 1949 when he became Chief 
Engineer. He died in December 1954. 


Lloyd Cleveland was the son of 
veteran telephone employee, Roy Cleve- 
land. He joined LT&T in 1934 and 
worked in the York and Hastings areas. 
He succeeded Mr. Young as General 
Traffic Superintendent in July 1956 and 
continued in that assignment until his 


death in March 1966. 


iS Shown in front of the cafeteria line 
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Prices. like skirts, were low when this cafeteria picture was taken 
in 1937. The menu on the back wall offers “large. juicy hamburgers 
on a bun” for 5¢ and pie was only a nickel a slice Mrs. Watson 


Were the telephone people who used 
the old cafeteria fussy eaters? 


“A few of them were,” Mrs. Whitlock reported. 
“But most had no complaints.” 


She remembers one department head who used to ask for a double 
portion of roast beef, ‘but he would always pay for it without a 
murmur,” she said. Few people today would murmur over the 1937 
prices of the cafeteria food. Some examples: 


Homemade tearolls—1¢ 


Special salads—10¢ 


Roast beef ‘‘au jus”—5¢ and 10¢ 


Homemade meatloaf—5¢ and 10¢ 
Pie or cake—5¢ 

Coffee—3¢ (Including refills) 
Milk—4¢ 

Hot chocolate or tea—5¢ 
Sandwiches—5¢ or 10¢ 
Hamburgers—5¢ 


Potatoes in cream sauce—4¢ 
Buttered new cabbage—4¢ 


Green beans—4¢ 


Salad—d¢ 

(Your choice of luncheon salad, 
sliced tomatoes, cottage cheese, 
iced cataloupe, sliced cucumbers, 
or head lettuce and Dalton’s 
Dressing). 


Canned soup—10¢ 
Cookies—1¢ or 2¢ 


Almost 10 years later, changing Styles had raised the hemlines and 
presumably the prices. The murai which decorates the cafeteria in this 
1946 photo was copied by former employee. Joe Hartley, from the 
famous “Singing Wire’ painting and currently hangs in the 8th floor 
conference room at 15th & M. Marcia Watson is serving Customer 
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Career planning 
Starts with 

Setting goals. 

— Pam Baker, 

— | €Personnel Assistant, 
helps an emplovee 
define her goals. 


Planning 


Canstcion worker, secretary, 
combination technician, clerk-typ- 
ist, staff accountant, telephone 
operator... many of these LT&T 
employees have a common dream 
.. .toland that big promotion that 
will move them forward in their 
careers with the Company. If you 
are among these, how can you make 
that dream become a reality? 
According to the Personnel 
Department, your own initiative is 
the most important factor in achiev- 
ing that goal. 

“Letting us know that you are 
interested in a specific job and what 
your qualifications are is each 
employee’s responsibility,” says 
Personnel Assistant Pam Baker, 
who is responsible for management 
recruiting. “The Company policy is 
to fill job vacancies from within 
LT&T’s own work force whenever 
possible. We feel that LT&T benefits 
by filling a vacancy from within 
because these are people who 
already know a lot about the Com- 
pany and the way it operates. 
Promoting employees to fill these 
vacancies also helps us reach 
another of our goals—which is to 
help employees advance in their 
careers.” 


How can I learn about available 
job openings? 


Openings for most union-eligible 
jobs are posted in work areas and 
can be applied for through the 
procedure specified in the Labor 
Agreement. Non-union-eligible or 
management positions, however, 
are not posted, so it is important 
that you take an active role in seek- 
ing such positions for which you 
qualify. 

When a vacancy in a non-union- 
eligible position occurs within your 
department, you will probably be 
aware of it. However, if the job 
opportunity is outside your work 
area, you may learn of it in other 
ways. For example, if you had dis- 
cussed earlier with your supervisor 
or the Personnel Department your 
desire for a specific job, then the 
chances are greater that you will be 
notified when such an opening 
occurs. 


If I hear about a job opening, 
what should I do? 


This depends on whether you are 
talking about a union-eligible job or 
one of the non-union-eligible or 
management positions. To apply for 
a union-eligible job which has 


already been posted, you must use 
the Application for Vacancy form 
available on the bulletin boards. 
You may also apply for aspecificjob 
or work area even though a vacancy 
does not exist. When the job 
becomes available, your name will 
be sent to the interviewing super- 
visor. You may file as many as four 
applications per year, but each 
application, once filed, may not be 
changed more frequently than 
every 12 months. There is an advan- 
tage to applying for a union-eligible 
job before it becomes available. For 
instance, if the job happens to be 
posted when you are sick or on vaca- 
tion, you will not miss out on the 
opportunity to be considered for the 
job. 

Certain union-eligible jobs are not 
posted, but you can apply for these 
jobs just as you do for posted jobs. 
These jobs include: building service 
attendant, house service attendant, 
clerk-typist, operator, service opera- 
tor, data entry operator, construc- 
tion worker, COE installation-re- 
pair helper and data processing 
machine operator. 

If you are interested in a non-union- 
eligible or management position 
that is vacant, you should check 
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with the Personnel Department to 
find out what the qualifications are 
for the job. Personnel will be glad to 
help you evaluate your own qualifi- 
cations and determine whether or 
not you would be considered for the 
position. 


How can I make sure I will be 
considered for a job vacancy 
when it occurs? 


In filling a position, past work 
performance, skills, training and 
seniority are all given considera- 
tion. For this reason, it is important 
when applying for a job that you 
include all of your training and 
experience that relate to the job. The 
application for union-eligible jobs 
includes a section dealing with 
qualifications. 

Progress reports are another way 
you can bring your career goals to 
the attention of your supervisors 
and the Personnel Department. If 
you take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to discuss your goals with 
your supervisor and to include them 
in the space provided on progress 
reports, then all supervisory levels 
in your area will be aware of your 
interest and can alert you when 
opportunities arise which might 
interest you. 


How would I apply for ajob that 
is not posted? 


If you hear of a specific non-union- 
eligible or management position 
that is open, or if you have decided 
that you would like to work in a dif- 
ferent area of the Company, you 
may contact the Personnel Depart- 
ment for assistance. Your interest in 
the job will be noted and you will be 
considered each time a vacancy for 
which you are qualified occurs in the 
department or area in which you are 
interested. 


How doI determine which jobs I 
Should be applying for to 
further my career? 


If you are uncertain about what 
direction your career should take, 
you may contact the Personnel 
Department for information about 
positions available within the Com- 


pany and the education and expe- 
rience needed or preferred for these. 
In addition, articles in the Casual 
Observer will let employees know 
which areas are in need of qualified 
applicants and the kinds of skills 
that are needed throughout the 
Company. 

The mostimportant thing youcan 
do to further your career is to define 
your personal goals. The first step 
should be to take a realistic view of 
your own situation. Such things as 
salary requirement, prior training 
and education, experience and fam- 
ily restrictions—these can all have 
an influence on your career plans 
and may determine the direction 
you want your career to take. For 
example, do you need more educa- 
tion or training to qualify for the job 
you’d eventually like to have? If so, 
then you may want to consider 
Company programs which can help 
you achieve your goals. 


What are some of the educa- 
tional opportunities available 
to me? 


In addition to the technical and 
management training you receive 
on the job, the Company offers a 
basic electricity correspondence 
course at no charge to the employee. 
You may also be requested by your 
supervisor to attend various techni- 
cal and management training 
courses or seminars which will 
increase your skills in your job. 
Attendance at such courses will be 
recorded in your file. 


What about courses I am taking 
on my own. Will these be 
included in my file? 


They certainly will. In addition, 
the Company has an educational 
refund program that reimburses 
you for expenses of approved 
courses. You must be a regular, full- 
time employee with at least six 
months of continuous service to be 
eligible for the educational refund. 
For courses successfully completed, 
you can be reimbursed up to $400 
each year for registration fees, tul- 
tion and textbooks. 
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Application forms for educational 
refund are available from your 
immediate supervisor. Your appli- 
cation should be completed and 
submitted to your supervisor before 
registering for a course. On comple- 
tion of the course, expense receipts 
and your grade report or other evi- 
dence of satisfactory completion of 
the course should be forwarded to 
your supervisor for processing. 

If you have completed courses 
other than through the Educational 
Refund Program, evidence of satis- 
factory completion of these should 
also be submitted to the Personnel 
Department so that they can 
become a part of your record. 


Why ts it important that all of 
these courses become a part of 
my file if they do not specifically 
pertain to my current job? 


All of your educational experien- 
ces as well as many of your outside 
activities may provide you with 
skills and knowledge that will assist 
in your career growth. For example, 
if you are involved in civic activities 
or volunteer organizations, the 
skills and training from these activ- 
ities may be an important consider- 
ation in evaluating you for future 
positions. We encourage you to no- 
tify the Personnel Department 
whenever you are elected to an office 
in a Civic or professional organiza- 
tion or participate in other civic or 
volunteer projects. 

The Company has a strong com- 
mitment to helping employees reach 
their fullest potential. We have 
backed that commitment with pro- 
grams designed to help employees 
increase their skills and to advance 
in their careers. Knowing about 
these programs and utilizing them 
when appropriate, as well as plan- 
ning your own career goals, can be 
very important to your career 
advancement. 

There is an old adage that oppor- 
tunity only knocks once, but that 
might be better stated as ‘““When 
opportunity knocks, you should be 
prepared to open the door.” @) 
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Les Hansen Honored on 
AOth Service Anniversary 


Leslie Hansen, Supply, was honored July 28 ata 
luncheon at the Top-of-the-First in Lincoln. The occa- 
sion was his 40th anniversary with LT &T. 

Hansen began his career with the Company in 
July 1941 as a groundman, later became a lineman, 
then took military leave from May 1943 to September 
1945. As a fighter pilot with the U.S. Air Force, Hansen 
flew over 100 missions in support of General George 
Patton’s ground forces. 

Returning to LT&T after his discharge, Hansen 
worked for a time in York, then moved to Lincoln 
where he served in construction and as a combina- 
tionman. He joined the Supply Department as a COE 
technician in the shop in 1980. 

In the absence of President Thomas C. Woods, Jr., 
Executive Vice President James E. Geist presented 
Hansen with a 40-year service pin. In paying tribute to 
Hansen’s long years of service, Geist recalled that 
“many of us here in this room started in Supply and 
have fond memories of working with Les.” 
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Les Hansen (left) and James Geist recall shared service time in Supply Department 
during a dinner honoring Hansen for his 40 years of service. 


Frank H. Woods Honored 
By Independent Pioneers 


Frank H. Woods, Sr., founder of LT&T, was 
honored posthumously by an organization to which 
he had devoted much of his life and energy during a 
ceremony at the Independent Telephone Pioneers 
Association’s meeting held May 15 in conjunction 
with the Mid-America Telephone convention at 
Kansas City. 

During presentation of the award to Mr. Wood’s 
great-grandson, Thomas C. Woods, III, the tele- 


' phone pioneer was cited for his pioneering activities 


in many social, civic and religious enterprises in his 
community and state as well as in the industry. In 
addition to serving as president and chairman of 
the board of the company which he founded in 1903, 
Mr. Woods was one of the founders and an early 
president of the National Telephone Association, 
early forerunner of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association. He was instrumental in 
negotiating the Kingsbury agreement between the 
Bell system and the Independent Telephone Com- 
panies which led to unified toll telephone service in 


In Memoriam 
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Charles Stock, retired from Supply, 
died July 21, 1981. 

At the time of his retirement, Mr. 
Stock had 25 years of service with the 
Company. He began his career as a 
combinationman with LT&T in 1945 at 
Auburn; worked as a groundman and 
lineman in Lincoln and Nebraska City, 
and later became a shopman in Lin- 
coln. In 1961 he became an equipment 
repairman. 

Following a year on sickness disabil- 
ity due to failing health, he retired in 
August 1970. 

Funeral services were July 24 at 
Auburn with burial at Sheridan Ceme- 
tery in Auburn. 


Clara Costello, 67, retired since 1976 
from Nebraska City Traffic, died July 
11. She had over 34 years of service with 
the Company. 

She began her career as an operator at 
Tecumseh where she served 25 years. 
When the Tecumseh toll unit was dis- 
continued in 1967, she transferred to 
Nebraska City and served on the switch- 
board there until her retirement. Her co- 
employees remember her as a loyal and 
conscientious employee. 

Funeral services were held July 15 at 
St. Andrews Catholic church in Te- 
cumseh with interment at the church 
cemetery. 


William R. “‘Bill’’ Knee, retired shop 
foreman, died August 9 in Lincoln. He 
had been retired since January 1974. 

Mr. Knee had more than 45 years of 
telephone service at the time of his 
retirement. A second generation 
LT&Ter, he had followed his father, 
O. P. Knee who had spent 38 years in 
the telephone industry by the time the 
younger Knee started. 

His entire LT&T career was in the 
shop area and he acquired a wealth of 
knowledge about telephones and repair 
procedures by the time he retired. 

About three weeks prior to his death 
he was hospitalized because of a lung 
ailment which had been troubling him 
for several years and had restricted his 
activities, preventing him from travel- 
ing to the mountains of Colorado which 
he loved. 

Private graveside services were held 
for the family. 


Thomas C. Woods, III, accepts a plaque posthumously honoring his great-grandfather. 
Frank H Woods. Sr. for his contribution to the United States Independent Telephone and 


independent Telephone Pioneers Associations With Woods 1s Dick Bauer who represented chapter in Nebraska, which today bears his name. 


the U.S. An active member of the Independent Tele- 
phone Pioneers Association, he founded the first 
the Nebraka Pioneers chapter the Frank H Woods Telephone Pioneer Association 


Mr. Woods died in 1952. 
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Clarence H. “Slim” Eitzmann re- 
tired July 8 after serving more than 34 
years with LT&T. Shortly after complet- 
ing military service in 1949, the then 
20-year-old Eitzmann joined LT&T. A 
native of the Byron/Hardy area, hesays 
that outside telephone work was a natu- 
ral because of his farming background. 
He worked for many years in the engi- 
neering department, much of that time 
as a project engineer. 

What has been the most interesting 
part of his career? “All the people I’ve 
worked with and who helped me,” he 
comments. “I really appreciated all the 
help the engineering employees gave 
me, particularly the field engineers.” 

He participated in laying the first 
LT&T plowed toll cable in the Waverly 
area in the mid 1960’s and building the 
TV transmission plant in Lincoln and 
considers these two projects the high- 
lights of his long career in telephony. 
“T was fortunate to be working as a field 
engineer during these two projects,” he 
says. 
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Eitzmann, who was on disability 
leave for a full year before retiring, is a 
victim of amyotrophic lateral sclerosis, 
commonly referred to as “Lou Gehrig’s 
disease.” He has suffered from the dis- 
ease the past four years. In spite of his 
somewhat restricted movements, he 
does home chores and yard work. With 
the aid of a motorized garden scooter to 
get to the fishing hole, he also has been 
able to continue his favorite sport. 


Tom Goldenstein closed up his desk 
and said a great many farewells Friday, 
July 31 as he put in his last day as an 
active LT &Ter prior to his August 1 
retirement. 

Goldenstein came to LT&T nearly 35 
years ago as agroundman. Prior to join- 
ing the Company, he had been a top 
lineman for a power company and ear- 
lier had taught school in Johnson 
county. He had also worked for several 
years for Curtiss, Wright and Boeing 
Aircraft. He says that he first joined 
LT&T because he felt it would be a desir- 
able place to work. Following time out 
for military service in 1950-1952, he 
returned to LT&T as a field engineer, in 
1967 became a project engineer, and in 
1967, an outside plant engineer. He was 
named engineering manager for Out- 
side Plant in 1979. 

Among Goldenstein’s experiences 
while a field engineer, he particularly 
recalls one occasion when he and Joe 
Gray were working along the Platte 
river. The two had to walk into the river 
to measure some distances and after 
Goldenstein had negotiated the tricky 
river, Gray walked over what had ear- 
lier been a shallow bottom and fellintoa 
newly-formed hole. Gray was soaked in 
spite of the breast-waders he was wear- 
ing, Goldenstein recalls. 

Goldenstein began his retirement 
with a salmon fishing trip in Washing- 
ton state and on his return home plans 
to join his son-in-law, who teaches 
archeology at South Dakota, on some 
digs. “I’ll be assisting him with field 
work and mapping,” Tom explains. He 
will also continue his own “surface 
searching” for artifacts to add to his 
personal collection, in addition to work- 
ing on his Christmas tree farm near 
Lincoln. 


Alise Staklis retired August 22 ending 
a career with LT&T that had lasted 30 
years and one day. She began working 
for the Company August 20, 1951 as a 
machine operator in Accounting and 
has remained in that department for 
three decades, working in clerical and 
advanced clerical positions in several 
different parts of the Accounting 
department. 

A native of Latvia, Mrs. Staklis came 
to the United States in 1950 under the 
sponsorship of a local church and 
worked briefly for the State Hospital 
before applying for a job with LT&T. 

She recalls that her mother had 
worked as a telephone operator in her 
native Latvia around the turn of the 
century and had always told her that a 
telephone company was a good place to 
work. Remembering how she became 
associated with LT&T, Mrs. Staklis says 
that she was first interviewed by 
Richard Spohn, then by G. W. Jahn. “He 
started talking to me in German and 
asked if I knew how to run an adding 
machine,” recalls Alise. Alise, who had 
studied both German and English in 
Europe, understood him perfectly and 
when she answered him in the affirma- 
tive, got the job. 

First on the agenda for her retirement 
is a long-planned trip to Europe where 
she will visit relatives as well as go 
sightseeing in Switzerland, Germany, 
Austria, Sicily and Italy. Her husband, 
Robert, also a native Latvian, will not 
accompany her on the trip, but, says 
Alise, is looking forward to her joining 
him in retirement. 
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Service Anniversaries 


Gay T. Henderson Leslie G. Hansen 
Lincoln Lincoln 


30 years 


Ruth M. Goepfert Loyal C. Park Alise Staklis Alan D. Farmer Carolyn S. Heier 
Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln 


15 years 
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Dorothy M. Wise 
Lincoln 
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Denise M. Barr Kenneth L. Hanson, Jr. Joseph H. Holtz 
Lincoln Lincoln 


Barbara D. Koop 
Hastings Lincoln 
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Paul W. Ehlers Noel D. Folkers Robert R. Mertz Lorna J. Patterson Linda M. Pester Deione Rice 
David City Fairbury Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln 
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Paul L. Olson 


Robert Rystrom 


Timothy Ridolfi 
Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln 


Lawrence Hardesty Daryl R. Shipp 


Dennis L. Sealey 


October/November 1981 


Gerald Harris 
Lincoln 


Joseph C. Carr 
Wahoo 


Loni Densberger 
Lincoln 


Roger L. Bruner 
Lincoln 


Leeta Mackey 
Lincoln 


Janet Lienhart 
Lincoln 
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Fred McCormick 
Lincoln, 35 years 


Leonard R. Reed 
York, 35 years 


Harry C. Rogers 
Auburn, 35 years 


Alvin: E. Gaylor 
Lincoln, 25 years 


Blaine R. Dyer 
Lincoln, 25 years 


Ronald E. Foltz 
Lincoln, 20 years 


Dennis Kunc 
Beatrice 


Linda Hackbarth 


Lincoln 


Gale Barton Schneider 


Nebraska City 


William J. Schuman 


Lincoln, 20 years 
Bert E. Baird 

Lincoln, 15 years 
Donald F. Brunk 
Lincoln, 15 years 


John S. Evasco 


Lincoln, 15 years 
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Betty Lacher 
Lincoln 


Anthony Hindera 
Lincoln 


Jack Shively 
Lincoln 


Joanne Napier 


David City, 15 years 


Rita Bartek 
Lincoln, 10 years 


Dennis C. Bennet 


David City, 10 years 


Trudy M. Juncker 
Lincoln, 10 years 
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Donald H. Rempe 
Hebron 


Bonnie J. Hogan 


Lincoln 


Juanita Walters 


Lincoln 


Kathleen R. Kahler 


Lincoln, 10 years 


Vernon S. Keogh 


Hastings, 10 years 


Julie A. Schindler 
Lincoln, 10 years 


William J. Zier 
Lincoin, 10 years 


Karla J. Krumme 


Lincoln 


John Bandars 
Lincoln, 5 years 


Teri L. Hubka 
Lincoln, 5 years 


Lyle G. Lindholm 
Lincoln, 5 years 


Anita J. Manion 
Lincoln, 5 years 
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Robin A. Northrup 
Lincoln, 5 years 


Kenny J. Updike 


Nebraska City, 5 years 


James E. Willeke 
Lincoln, 5 years 


